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PREFACE 


'' Sozne teo years ago I wrote a series of articlea on “The 
^ Historical and Industrial Discovery of the Elements". 
They were published in Chemistry and Induftry and the 
many kind letters I received encoun^ed i(m' to write a 
comprehensive book on the subject — incorporadng 
most of the original material, augmenting it with much 
information of equal academic importance..%od of no 
less general interest, and including accounts of recent 
developments. 

There can be little doubt that one of the best 
approaches to a science is through its history, and no 
doubt at all that the story of man and the chemical 
elements is of great fascination. That the first of these 
is widely recognised is adequately demonstrated by the 
frequent appearance of historical questions in academic 
and professional examination papers; and the second I 
have tried to show in these pages. 

My information has been culled from many and 
various sources; I believe that all the important ones are 
acknowledged in the text. My sincere thanks are due to 
the Society of Chemical Industry for permission to make 
full use of my earlier articles, and to the publishers who 
have done all in their power to facilitate the work. 

July 1951 


J. Nxwtox FaiiNO 
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What U an clcmant ? 

At the outset let us be mutually agreed as to the meaning we propose 
to assign to the word "element”. 

The term is usually taken to indicate something fundamental, 
something simple, with the aid of which more complex systems or 
bodies can be produced. Thus the child goes to school to learn his 
ABC — the elements or the rudiments of his mother-tongue. To 
the chemist, however, the word "element” has a special significance. 
He has long realised that the matter by which he is surrounded 
is often extremely complex; it is built up in some mysterious way 
from simpler bodies, just as words may be built up from letters. 
These simpler bodies came to be known as the chemist's LMN’s. 
Pronounce these letters quickly and it is not difficult to arrive at 
our word "element”. 

The so-called Aristotelean elements, Fire, Air, Earth, and 
Water, were postulated by Empedocles (490 to 430 a.c.) at least 
half a century before Aristotle (384 to 31a b.c.) saw the light. 
They were regarded as simple, material b^ies; but in later years, 
largriy as the result of Aristotelean philosophy, the terms were 
us^ in an abstract sense to denote essences or qualities of 
bodies. Thus hot substances and combustible materials were rich 
in the element Fire, whilst liquids owed their fluid properties to 
Water. 

A nearer approach to the present conception of an element was 
that of Anaxagoras (500 to 427 b.c.) who assumed as many elements 
as there were "simple” substances. Thus sand and salt were 
simple substances, since the latter could be extracted ^m a 
mixture by dissolution in water and recovered by evaporation. 
But the number of these "simple” substances was inordinately 
large. 

The word element was first used in its more modern sense by 
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Boyle about t 66 i, and was clearly defined by LavoUler in 1789 
as unplying — 

A suhstsna that canntt hi sflit up by any means inu seme- 

thing simpUr 

or, an element is — 

Matter in its simplest Jcrm. 

For over a century this definition sufficed. It was, nevertheless, 
unsatisfactory, being neither more nor less than a confession of 
ignorance and impotence. Thus it demanded that caustic potash 
should be regarded as an element until Davy succeeded in decom¬ 
posing it by electrolysis in 1807. Similarlv lime was regarded u 
an element and when Charles Tennant chlorinated slaked lime in 
1799, the product was perforce called chloride of lime, a name 
tlat clings to it even to-^y. 

Lavoisier’s definition is now no long» true. With the aid of 
fast-mo^ng projecdles, such as o-pi^cles, protons, deuterons 
and neutrons, under the influence of high potential differences, or 
in some cases gected from radio-active matter, it is possible to 
effect the ardficial transmutation of what are regard^ as true 
elements into new ones of higher or lower atomic weight. Thus 
in 1919 the late Lord RuAerford bombarded nitrogen with 
o-particles from Radium C and obtained evidence of the libera¬ 
tion of protons or hydrogen nuclei as the result of ’’head on” 
collisions between nitrogen atoms and the o-particles. Similarly, 
in 1932 Cockcroft and Walton effected the disintegration of several 
elements by usin^ as projectiles, protons and deuterons, moving 
under potential di^ences up to one (quarter of a million volts. In 
1934 Curie and Joliot obuined radio>elements of even higher 
atomic weight than the parent by exposi^ the latter to bomlmd- 
ment with «-particles from polonium. 'Dius boron (at. wt. lo) 
yielded radionitrogen (13), wnilst aluminium (27) was converted 
into radiophospborus (3^. 

More recently still, it has been found possible, not only to 
synthesise elements of atomic weight higher even than that of 
uranium, but to break down these elements or effect their "fission”, 
as it is now termed, into elements of only about half their own 
atomic weights (p. 318). It has now been found possible to convert 
mercury into gmd — but the gold is radioactive, and the process is 
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cost] jr (p.B «i). Thiis the dream of the early alchemists has come true, 
but not quite in the way they had hoped. 

Tbe atomic numbar 

Many years sto, therefore, it became evident that Lavoisier's 
definition would have to be replaced ^ a new one more in harmony 
with the known facts of the case. Fortunately^ chemists had not 
far to turn. In 1895 ROnteen, professorof physicsin the University 
of Wttrzburg in Bavaria, diKovered that when matter is bombarded 
with cathode rays it emits new rays of extraordinary penetrating 
power. These rays, often now called R&ntgen-ray^ were termed 
Arrays as their nature was then unknown, just as iodine was referred 
to as substance X at the time of its discovery (p. 48) before it was 
recognised to be an element. 

X-rays are invisible but their presence may be shown by the 
Buorescence produced on, for example, a screen of barium platinc^ 
cyanide when placed in their path. They also travel in straight 
lines, they ionise ^;ases so that their presence can readily be de¬ 
tected electroscopically; indeed the electroscope can be u^ to 
measure their intensity. They are regarded as pulsations in the 
ether of ^ace, similar to light waves, but of very much shorter wave¬ 
length. A-rays cannot be examined with an ordinary prism or 
dif^ction grating, such as may be used for an optical spectrum, 
because theirwavelengths are too small. But the orderly arrangemjmt 
of the atoms in a c^tal enables the latter to function as a grating 
and to produce an X-ray spectrum. For this purpose Iceland spar 
is largely used. 

In 1913 Moseley made a remarkable observation. He was a 
young scientist of unusually brilliant promise working at Man¬ 
chester University under the guidance of the late Lord Rutherford. 
Unfortunately for science he felt it imperative to obe^ the call of 
his Country during the first World War, and ^nshed at the 
Dardanelles in 1915. Moseley discovered chat the A-rayt, emitted 
by an element when bombarded with cathode rays, yield on 
analysis with a crystal grating a characteristic spectrum consisting 
of groups of lines. The three principal groups belong to what are 
known as the K, L and M series. These spectra arc fortunately 
very simple. Thus, in the K-scrics the spectrum of an element 
consists of but two well-marked lines, and what is more remarkable 
still is Moseley’s observation that the wave-numbers of these 
lines shift in stepwise manner with great regularity from one 
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adjoining member in the Periodic Table to another. Mathem¬ 
atically expressed 

w oc (« — h)* 

IV being the wave number, z the posirive charge on the nucleus 
of the atom, and i a constant. If Vw is plotted against z the 
relationship is linear, and measurement of <r enables us to calculate 
z. Each element yields only one value for z, so that if we arrange 
the elements in the serial order of their z charges, beginning with 
hydrogen as unity, we can give to each a serial number known as 
the MMt/ey numlier or the atome numher. Isotopes of any one 
dement all have the same atomic number. 

As in general z rises with the atomic weight, the above arran^ 
ment of the dements is almost identical with MendeWefTs periodic 
scheme; indeed it is the modern interpretation of the Periodic 
Law, and yidds the IJtal PtriiJic Tahle^ for there are no excep¬ 
tions to it. Thus argon and potassium, nickel and cobalt, iodine 
and tellurium; now fall into line with the periodic scheme although 
consideration of their atomic weights, as in Mendd^efTs scheme, 
throws them out of gear. 

We may therefore define an element as ~ 

A suhstantt peiuijtvg one numhtr and one only. 

Thus ammonium, NH*, would, if it could be tMted, yield two 
atomic numbers, namdy those of hydrogen and nitrogen. Despite 
its resemblance in combination to an alkali metal, it is not an element. 
Radium, on the other band, yields only one atomic number, despite 
the fact that upon disintegration other dements are obtained from 
it; it is an element, thererore, and not a compound. 

Money’s researches have given us a method of ascertaining 
the maximum number of elements that can possibly exist in serial 
order between any two known elements. Thus between barium 
(atomic number 56) and hafnium (7a) exactly ic dements are 
possible; all of these are known and all occur in Nature with the 
exception possibly of No. 6x. They are the rare-earth dements 
and resemble one another very dosdy; MenddiefTs system gave 
no indication as to their number. In early days, themore, con¬ 
siderable confusion existed, some of the elements being known 
under two or more names and regarded as separate entities; on 
the other hand mixtures of two or more elements were frcquentlv 
regarded as single dements, as for example didynuumf which 
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Pa tf^ OA th« Rnort ol the Coi&mierioa of Atoink Weight* of the Intw^ion^ 
Union of ChettUtiy nt it* meeting in Amrterfnm in 1949 . VWo«* In 

brackets (] denote the mast aumbeea of the meet tuble known uotopea. 
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WcUbach showed in 1885 to consist of two elements which he 
named neodymium and praseodymium. ^ u c 

Between hydrogen and uranium a maximum number ot 90 
elements is inaicated and all of these are kno^ to occur in Na^re 
with the exception, possibly, of elements 61, 85 and 87. The 
search for an element of higher atomic number than uranium for 
long proved abortive; indeed theoretical reasons were adduced to 
show that such an clement would be too unstable to exist more than 
momentarily. But elements 93 (neptunium) and 94 (plutonium) 
are now known to occur in Nature; they have also been synthesised 
together with 95 (americium) and 96 (curium)*. 


Relative abundance of the elemenu 

Numerous estimates have been made of the relative amounts 
of the various elements that occur in the Earth's crust. They vaiy 
considerably, as is to be expected when we bear in mind the 
limitations of our experience; apart from the atmosphere and ocean 
a limited portion only of a thin shell of solid on the surface of the 
Earth constitutes all that we can examine. For the atmwphcre 
and ocean our information is fiurly good, though still subject to 
minor corrections. For the solid crust wc must select some 
arbitrary depth and that of 10 miles is usually chosen as this 
dears the lower depths of the oceans. The average companion of 
the lithosphere (Greek lUhtJ, stone) must approximate closely to 
that of the igneous rocks alone, some of which were the earliest 
to be formed; the sedimentary rocks represent altered igneous 
material from which some of the soluble salts have been leached 
into the oceans and to which oxygen, carbon diwdc and water 
have been supplied, mainly from the atmosphere. The thin film ot 
organic matter on the Earth's surfoce can be neglected; even coal 
b^ are negligible; the ocean itself comprises about 6-8 per cent 
of the Earth’s lo-mile crust 

The estimated figures are as follows — 

10** tons 


Total weight of the Earth 
Solid lo-mile cruse.. 
Oceans 

Atmosphere .. 


6,000,000,000 
17,418,000 
1,176,000 
5,160 


To tbaM haw recmtly (1950) bam addad berkallum ^ and caliteminm (98). 
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In the following table* are given the a^rommate percentagw 
of the more abundant elements in the ^rths lo-mile crust, 
including the air and the ocean. 


Oi^gen .. 
Silicon 
Aluminium 
Iron 

Calcium .. 

Sodium • • 

Potassium 

Magnesium 

Hjdrogen 

Titanium 

Chlorine .. 

Carbon 

Sulphur .. 

Ph^phorus 


Per Cent 
50*0 
a6-o 

730 

4-i 8 
3-aa 
4.36 
2'a8 
a-08 
0-37 
0*37 
0*20 
0*18 
0*11 
0*11 


Fluorine 
Barium 
Manganese 
Nitrogen. 

Copper 
Strontium 
Nickel 
Cerium 
Tin 
Lead 
SUver 
Gold 

Radium . 

All other elements 


1 

2 

1-4 


Percent 

0*10 

0-08 

o*o8 

0*03 

0*02 

0*02 

0'0i6 

0*009 
0*008 
0*003 
X lo-* 
X io-» 
X xo-‘* 
0*874 


It will be noted that oxywn and silicon are 
abundant; amongst the meals, aluminium, J 

the most plentiful. It may be a surorise to note 
common than tin, despite the much higher price of the “ 
the metal market; the so-called rar^carth 
nlcntiful than either. Silver is 100 times as plentiW as wld and 
the latter at 2a8s. per ox. troy would appear to he much under¬ 
valued with silver standing round 51. Although 
than three times as abundant in the atmosphem as 
are only 6 parts of nitrogen to 10,000 of oxygen in the Earth s crust. 

The agea of man 

It is often convenient to divide the history of man s progress m o 
eo^luS a^ iSording to the nature of the materials ke commonly 
iSS in his^Sily life. Thus in the various stone 
were mainly of flint, in the bronze age of bronze, and ?® 
sues reoresent stages of civilisation rather than time intervals mQ 
^“e notTe^SS^co-eval for diflFercnt races. Thus the 
Mistinc^ ^tion^ io the Old T«tament, were m then iron 
age whilst the Hebrews were still in their bronze age. _ 

vailOM aoorce*. 
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THS CHtMlCAL BLEMINTS 
The Stone aftes 

At first man’s weapons would be of the simplest and crudest 
types; oft-times ordinary stones, branches of trees, horns of 
animals would be used for hunting down his quarry. But as stones 
suitable in shape and size might not always be at hand at the 
critical moment it would occur to him to collect them beforehand 
and improve them by fracture, chipping or rubbing. In this way 
shapes would be evolved that were paiticularly suitable for special 
purposes, such as axes, arrow and spear heads, knives, scrapers and 
to on. The rude flaking of the earliest perio^ would gradually be 
improved upon until implements were ultimately produced ex¬ 
hibiting the most beautiful workmanship. Some of the finest 
specimens were produced in Egypt just prior to the First Dynasty, 
some 3,Joo b.c. 

At an early date man became acquainted with fire and learned 
how to produce it at will. This was an event of stupendous im¬ 
portance. His camp fire added both to his comfort and to hb safety 
at night, keeping the wild beasts at a dbtance; it guided his friends 
to camp after dark; it enabled him to harden clay into pottery and 
eventually to reduce metals from their ores. 

Virtually co-eval with the knowledge of fire would be the 
recognition of charcoal, so that this form of carbon was one of the 
very earliest elements to be known. 

A second epoch-making event was the invention of the bow and 
arrow. When this took place we do not know; possibly some 
50,ocx) B.c. Thb gave man an immense superiority over the 
animal; it was no longer necessary to go dose up to wild beasts to 
spear them; birds could be caught on the wing at much greater 
distances than with a stone, skilfd though primitive man must have 
ber n in the art of stone throwing. Man thus became more secure 
in hb home, and hb food supply was more certain than ever before. 
He now had dme on hb hands; what should he do? He began to 
adorn hb cave-dwelling with pictures or frescoes such as those 
found in 1875 in thefiimous rock-shdter "La Madelaine”, in 1879 
at Altamira in Spain, and in the Dordogne in 1895. As pigments 
be Hid various earths such as chalk for a background, oxides of 
iron for red and brown colours, and charcoal pn^uced in his fires 
for sharp outlines. 

Meanwhile he certainly became acquainted with metals; he was 
familiar with gold, and prized it because of its intrinsic beauty and 
fre^om from tarnbh. He also knew copper, silver, and any other 
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metals that perchance occurred native. This does not mean, hoW’ 
ever, that he was in any sense a metallur^t; that was to come 
later. He would regard a metal merely as a stone, though a very 
useful one withal, becaitse it could l>e hammered into shape, 
rubbed to a sharp «lge, or made into pretty ornaments for Kis 
women>folk. 

The age of metaU 

It is generally held that the metallurgical discovery of metals, 
as products of ores, was brought about in a commonplace and 
humble manner, namely, in the domestic hearths of stone>age man 
(p.90). This was another of the real epoch>making events of human 
history. The possession of me^ weapons gave men decisive advan¬ 
tage in battle and the chase over those who relied upon stone alone. 
A courage, born of security or a sense of superiority, coupled with 
a desire to find new sources of the metal, was one of the factors 
leading to the exploration of new lands. 

The discovery that bronze is not obtained from a single pure ore, 
but from a mixture of at least two ores, followed in due course; bv 
this time man had acquired a very substantial degree of metal¬ 
lurgical skill and knowledge. At the zenith of the bronze age some 
of the workers app^ even to have regulated the percentages of tin 
in their alloys to suit particular purposes. 

As time progressed, bronze gradually gave vny to iron. For many 
years the two metals were used side by side; in certain prehistoric 
remains, such as those at Hallstadt in the Austrian Tyrol, im¬ 
plements of bronze and iron have been discovered lying tc^ether, 
indicative of contemporary use. 

Elements known to the andents 

Seven metallic and two non-metallic elements were known to 
man before the Christian Era. The metals include those popularly 
called the "coinage” metals, gold, silver and copper, logger with 
lead, tin and iron; to these quicksilver or mercury was added ^ut 
the fourth century b.c. The two non-metals were carbon in its 
various forms as diamond, graphite and charcoal, and brimstone 
or sulphur. Six of the metals arc mentioned by name in the Old 
Testament, together with the diamond and brimstone. As will be 
explained later, the "tin” of Holy Writ was not pure metal as 
wc know it to-^y, but a rich tin-copper alloy. It is uncertain if the 
"diamond” was our stone (p. j;); the Biblical "brass" was usually 
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B brOQze, for zinc was unknown to the ancients, and only oc^sion- 
ally would brass be produced as a "natural alloy”. Accor^ng to 
the Old Testament, gold, iron and “brass” were known before the ^ 
“Flood”, that is prior to about 4000 a.c. Silver, lead and “tin are 
not mentioned until after the Flood. Homer, writing cirea 880 b.c. 
knew of the si* metals; he was, of course, fomiliw with charcoal 
and was moreover aware of the disinfectant propcrtiw of brimstone. 

There is an old Canaanitish legend, to which reference is made \ 
in the book of Grww iv. 12, in which the humanised god. Tubal 
Cain, son of Ztllah, is described as “an instructor of every artificer : 
in brass and iron”. The word is believed to be Ba^lonian 
and connected with GiM/, the god of Solar Fire. The suffix Cam i 
is missing from the Greek version and means artificer. It was per¬ 
haps added to Tubal to explain why the hero was regarded as the 
father or instructor of smiths. Possibly in the earliest form of the 
Hebrew legend Tubal was the instructor of men in the art of 
making fire, probably by rubbing two pieces of wo^ together, for 
this is an old Arabian method and appears in later times in connec¬ 
tion with ritual. Enoch* recalls the general tradition that the first 
metal worker was supernatural, the fallen angel Azazel being a 
teacher of the art. Azazel was the leader of the evil angels who are 
stated in Gmeiii vi. l, 4, to have formed unions with the daughters ; 
of men and taught them various arts. Their offspring were the giants r 

who filled the earth with unrighteousness. v 

In later yean the Egyptians became wonderfully skilful in the 
working of metals, so much so that when the Greeks conimered 
Egypt in the fourth century B.c. they were greatly impressed. Egypt 
is watered by the longest river of the old world. Every autumn the . 
Nile rises in flood, bringing down with it a fine mud which fertilises . 
the soil. The black appearance of the land after flooding caused the j 

country to be known as JOitm or Black Land. In referring, therwore, f 

to the skill of the natives in working metals, the Greeks spoke of > 
the yin «/ This word descended to us through the Arabic . 

as Akhmy. Later the prefix e/, which is merely the Arabic definite { 

article, was dropped and to^y we speak of Chemutrj. In itt 
original meaning, therefore, chemistry was more akin to metal¬ 
lurgy; but the world has moved on since then — so has science, 
ana chemistry with it. \ 

It is customary to divide the elements into three groups, namely 
non-metals, metals and metalloids, the last nam^ being inter- 
•Sm "Hm Book of Eaock” written <ina 105 to 64 a.e. 
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mediaiy (p. 68). The word mctaJ comes from the Greek mttaUon^ 
which IS believed to have originated in a verb meaning to seek or 
search for. The metallurgist was thus the one who prospected for 
ores, mined them when found and worked the ore tor metals; he 
was at once a prospector, a miner and a metal worker, 

Problema 

It is often difficult to ascertain, from the study of the literature 
alone, what particidar metals or alloys were used for specific 
purposes in tne past. For this there are several reasons. 

(i) Although the early workers could usually distinguish 
without much difficulty between gold, silver and copper or bronze, 
they often confused other base metals and alloys with one another. 
Their statements are thus apt to be misleading. 

Thus, for example, lead and tin do not appear to have been 
distinguished before Roman times, and even m Pliny’s day they 
seem to have been regarded more as varieties of the same metal 
than as entirely different species. 

(a) As knowledge grows, words gradually change their mean¬ 
ings. For example, the Mexicans called their own copper or 
bronze ttpuxtUy a West Indian word that is said to have originally 
meant ’’natchet". Later the same word was used for iron, with 
which metal the Mexicans were already familiar at the time of the 
Spanish Conquest. Tepuztli then became a general term for metal, 
and in order to distinguish copper from iron the former was 
termed ud and the latter bl»tk tepuztli*. 

Similarly the Greek word ehalkhi at first referred to copper or 
bronze ana we use the word chakolitkic to indicate that stage or era 
of human culture in which copper was the predominant metal. But 
as iron gradually supplanted copper, so chalk6s came to mean 
iron, thalktuty the copper smitn, became the "worker in iron" 
in Homer’s Odyssey. As tne smith had worked in copper and bronze 
long before be had ever beaten iron on his anvil, he and his smithy 
denved their name from these early metals; but chalktus and 
chalkei«n continued to designate blacksmith and forge throughout 
all classical Greek literature, when iron was the metal that was 
workedf. 

We moderns have done the same thing. The washerwoman's 
"copper", though made of iron, still retains its old designation; 

*TvLoa. ''Uexioo aad the Mexicene'*. 1861, p. 140. 

tRuMBjrAV. '*T1 m Early Age of Greece" (C.U.P., 1801} Voleine 1. p. 295. 
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and who is not fiuniliar with firc-**iron8’' made of brass, *'tin”-tacks 
of iron and sealing “wax” of shellac? 

In the Torres Strait Region an earth oven or hole in the ground 
in which food is baked is conunonly called a “copper” and many 
have erroneously supposed the name to have been borrowed from 
the "copper” cooking vessels of New Zealand whalers. The word 
is really, however, a form in pidgin English of the native term 
an earth oven*. 

Somewhat similar difficulties have arisen in the interpretation of 
the words brimstone (p. 22) and quicksilver (p. 16), owing to their 
having been used in a spiritual as well as a material sense. 

(3) Finally, it should be mentioned that, in the past, the 
antiquary has not always possessed the requisite chemical or metal¬ 
lurgical Knowledge, with the result that relics have not infrequently 
been most incorrectly described. Copper objects have been classed as 
bronzes and vice Vfrsa, whilst, to the present author’sown knowledge, 
hamatitc arrow-heads have been described as made of iron of such 
excellent quality that it had resisted corrosion throughout the ages I 

The alcbemtsis 

From the earliest times gold has been regarded as the perfect 
metal; the medieval alchemists denoted it symbolically by a circle, 
the hall mark of mathematical perfection. It was alM identified 
with the sun in accordance with the practice of associating metals 
with celestial bodies. How this practice originated we do not know, 
but it may have been connected with the holy number seven. 
There were seven metals or alloys known to the ancients and there 
were also seven dominating celestial bodies, these latter including 
the sun, moon and five planets, namely Mercuiy, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn, revolving, as was then believed, round the 
Earth. Man is slow to realise his own insignificance. Aristarchus 
some 2JO B.c. had already explained, though much in advance of 
his time, that the Earth mutt be travelling round the Sun. But for 
almost another two millenia man preferred to believe that his world 
was the hub of the universe. Uranus was not known to the ancients, 
being discovered Iw Sir William Herschel in i?®** this was a 
great achievement mr, counting the Earth as one, there were now 
seven planets known. The discovery of Neptune in 1846 upset 
this hoV number and matters were made even worse when Pluto 
was observed in 1930. 

'Smythk PAiJiBa, "The Polk end their Word«loco” (Routledge, p. IS. 
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For the ancients there was thus one metal for each heavenljr 
body. Gold was naturally associated with the sun in virtue of its 
bright yellow colour and dominant position among the metals. 
Indeed some alchemists spoke of gold as "condense sunburns", 
much in the same way as quartz or rock crystal was r^arded by 
Albertm Magnus> round a.d. rz^o, as a form of ice so hardened 
by Alpine frosts that it refused to melt. Silver, the less perfnrt 
metal, was allowed only half a circle, its symbol thus resembling 
the crescent moon; this, coupled with its pate colour, clinched the 
connection with that luminary. 



Symbols of the alchemists 
Sun Lead .. Saturn 

Moon Iron .. ^ Mars 

Venus Quicksilver ^ Mercury 

Jupiter 

Iron, the warrior’s metal par exetlUnes, came under the cgis of 
Mars, the god of war; it was appropriately symbolised by a shield and 
spear. The symbols of the remaining elements bore a cross signifying 
the close connection between alchemy and religion. Tin and lead 
were given somewhat similar symbols because they were sometimes 
regarded as mere variants of one and the same metal. In either 
thcv were debased forms of silver, hence the curved portions. The 
lead symbol suggests a sickle or scythe. As lead was heavy, dense 
and dull it came under the influence of Saturn, the farthest known 
planet from the Earth, and apparently therefore moving the most 
sluggishly. From this originated th^ "scythe of Saturn" and the 
idea of spiritual density or morosencss associated with the word 
saturnine. 

Some authorities see in the symbol for tin the Ztta of Zeus or 
Jupiter; others the arsbic 4 or ar^aA f, indicating the fourth 
planet — again Jupiter. Copper with its orange colour more closely 
resembles gold than the otner metals and was awarded a disc plus 
the inevitable cross. The symbol thus bore a flinciful resemblance 
to a hand mirror and was hence called the looking-glass of Venus. 
The Egyptian symbol ankAt "handled cross’, denoting the 

sun’s gt/t of life to the world, is closely similar. 

Quicksilver, as its name implies, is alive and active corresponding 
to Mercury the nimble messenger of the gods. Its symbol, regarded 
as the caduceus or wand of Mercury, embodied the sign of the 
cross, surinounted by the circle of perfection and the crescent of 
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silver which latto- metal it so cloicljr rc^mbles in colour and bright¬ 
ness. As the supposed constituent of all metals (p. 15) and by 
virtue of its incorrodibility, quicksilver had earned the circle of 

early days apothecaries were wont to have with them bottles 
containing coloured liquids and labelled with appropnate signs, as 
badges of office, so to speak. These included yellow solutions, 
indicative of gold, marked with a circle; red wlutions signifying 
iron and marked with the shield and spear of Mars; and so on. As 
the years roUcd by and the profits increased it was appropriate that the 
size of the bottles should 1^0 increase until they reached the dimen¬ 
sions now familiar to us in the shops of our wealthy pharmacists. 

It is of interest to recall that the seven days of our wwk are 
associated through the celestial bodies with the seven metals known 
to the ancients. Thus the sun and moon are cle^ly perpetuated in 
Sunday and Monday, the gold and silver (Uys. Tuesday is tlw day 
of TiWy the Anglo-S«on equivalent of Mars, fr the baxon 
counterpart of Uic Scandinavian 0 <tfw, gives us V^nesday; the 
Romans early identified Wodin with Mercury; the French use the 
word mtrcrtdiy that is mreurii dies. Thursday is TAtfr/ day, I hor 
being equivalent to Jupiter, whence the French jeudi orjew dtes. 
Frigg was the wife of Woden and corresponds to Venus, the g^dws 
of Icwe; whence Friday and the French isendredi, the yenerts dies. 
Saturday is clearly Saturn's day. The French name for Sunday, 
dimanthe, dgarts from this scheme: it is a corruption of domtnt dies, 

****I^hi3 connection it may be noted that the order of the days of 
the week is not random, as at first sight it appears to be. In tim« 
when astrology was an important branch of scicnc^ day and nigh 
were each divided into twelve plancUry or unwual hours (une^ 
because day and night vary in length throi^hout the year). 1 he 
hour of one planet succeeded that of another m the or^r of dim¬ 
inishing planetary distance from the earth according to the 
Ptolemaic* system of astronomy— 

Saturn Jupiter Mars Sun Venus Mercury Mwn 

^ % 3 O $ ^ 

•The geoMOtric Ptolemaic eyetem wm wper*^ 
oC CopeiSlw (H7E-154S) prlodpally owing to the work of 
the eeventfienth omtory. Tl» 

•boot the tun in elUptlcal orWtt of M-a? 

dlttanoet {in milliooe of milet)—Mercory. 96; VeuM, W-2. En^. 

14I-5- Ju^tw, 483-3: Setum. 886*1; Umoui. 1788; Neptune. 27M, Pluto. 3686. 
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The day took its name from the hour with which it bes^. Under- 
stondc wel”, says Chaucer*, “that these houres InequaJes ben clcpid 
[called] houro of planetcs... The firste houre mequal of every 
^tuiday is to Satume, and the scconde to Itmiter, the thirde to 
Mars, the fourthe to the sonne, the fifte to Venus, the sixte to 
Mercurius, the seventhe to the mono. And then agcyn the 8 is to 
Saturnc, the 9 to lupiter..Continuing in this way, the twenty- 
fifth hour (or the first hour of the next day) is found to be “the 
houre of the forseide sonne”. So the day after Saturday ts Sunday — 
and so on through the week. 

Transmutadon 

The idea that the metals could undergo transmutation under 
natural conditions with the lapse of time was widespread for many 
centuries. Plato (4a7 to 344 ••€.) belicv^ this. The ancient 
Chinese philosophers believ^ that arsenic, in the course of aoo 
years m the ground became converted into tin (p. 19). Even « late 
as the eighteenth century miners believed that l«d was giwually 
converted to silver and that bismuth was lead half-way on the road 
thither (p. 87). The alchemists believ^ it might be possible to 
hurry up or catalyse this transmutation in the laboratory, wd if so, 
why not make it profittble by converting a base metal direct into 
gold? At first blush this might appear but a foolish dr^; it was 
however a logical conclusion from the then current ideas of the 
constitution of matter. 


Th* sulphur-mercury theory 

Gebcrt, the famous Arabian chemist, regarded the six mr^s 
gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, and iron, as compounds of quicksilvw 
with sulphur m different proportions. Gold was compwed of the 
ourest mercury and sulphur. The base metals contained the s^e 
‘ .• 1 • ____k...» /-nriMminstnl with various 


muse rcsuii, uio -- . ° 

The name Geber is the Westernised form of ^abir, the full name 
of this famous chemist being Abu Musa Jabir ibn Hayyan. He 
was born at Tus. near Meshed, a.d. 711 or the son of a 
Tmtir* AatroUbt". The OBoUtioa Is trom •’Tbs Works of 

Chancer*'. Wobe edition (MacmilUn. IftlO). . 

t'Tha Works of Geber". Tranalat^ by R- RwseU. 1*78. lotroductioo by 

Holmyard (Dent, 1928). 
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hetM his fkther’s home, and remained there m seclusion until the 
o/ hU dSthS^iB the ninth century. Some aoo years laUr 
a street in Kufa, known as Damascus Gate, was rebuilt and in ^e 
of neeSW d.o>oli.ion. ^bor’. Ubo«.o- 
In it were found a mortar and a large lump of gold which, saw toe 
chronicler "the King’s Chamberlain took possession of . It was 
JjJmed Jf course, thlt the gold w« the p^uct 

The word “gibberish" is derived from Geber and rrfere to toe 
uni^VdSfe fa 4 on used by alchemists of whom Geber ^ 
regardedas the typical representative. Svlvmter, writing 
^^of the buildm of the tower of Babel; som howl, som hallo^ 
Jm doxut .»d «r.in. E«h hath •>“ 

of Isaiah’, refcreoco to a people »ho tEf lt »«h a sammermp^ 
tongue, that thou canst not understtnd axxnn A 1 

chemists were sometimes nicknamed Ge^r s cooks and Camden, 

writing in 1637, referred to alchemy as Geber s cookery . 

It if evident that Geber’s Quicksilver and sulphur were not the 
material^iem^rknown by lose nameih_ for he mentions tlut on 
heating the material elements together the ^ stone known to 
men <5 science as cinnabar" was produced. The constituents of 
ffold wire thus hypothetical or idealised substances to which 

mtcrial quicksilver^and sulphur were the newest 
> ill _ Alhd^rfuft who WCAIHC 


rpT;> fh^umji^irai&t. Alb^s Magnv«, who b^e 
Bishop of Ratisbon m 1^59. '* believed to have subscribed to the 

. . r, . _ ,>uiinii<yh the 


Bishop of Rabsbon m 13591 r~ ' c .l. 

quicksilver-sulphur theory, although the authenticity of the 

Schemlstic works attributed to him has b^p 

who introduced the word "affinity" to indicate the reason why 

sulphur united with quicksilver — a term that is widely used and 

h.vu bdieved iu .bu p«,ibUi<y,0f 
transmuting base metals into gold and to have kept 
foTmany wwks with this end m view, sitting 
to SBut after hU appointment a* Master of the Mmt in 1699 
it wSd hardly have heZ wise for hibi *0 «dl°w b« nanm to be 
issociated with alchemy. The less said the better. At his death in 


•H. w« a dniKUt spd «. b*b«d«d by th. Caliph lor poUtieal intrigw. 
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1747 the catalogue of hU library contained many work* on alchcmv. 

Numerous stories were current in alchemistic days of base metals 
bring transmuted to gold. All were told by “reputable witnesses” 
and were “undeniably true”. 

Jean Jacques Mangel who, from 1 669 until his decease in 174a, 
was “first ^ysician” to the Elector of Brwdenburg relates one 
such story in his “Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa”. He says that in 
16(0 a young cleric who spoke fluent Italian was asked to show an 
I^ian visitor to Geneva the “sights” of that beautiful city. AIIct 
a couple of weeks the stranger ran short of monw and asked his 
guide to introduce him to a goldsmith who would be willing to 
lend him some crucibles and rilow him the use of a furnace. This 
bring duly arrangwl, the stranger melted some tin in a crucible 
and to it added mercury that hiM been heated in a s^nd crucible 
together with a r^ powder in a wax capsule. The mixture became 
greatly agitated and evolved copious fumes. When these had clea^ 
away the stranger poured the still molten contents of the crucible 
into moulds and obtained thereby six bars of pure gold. One of 
these he gave as recompense to the goldsmith and the others he 
sold to the Master of the Mint, who thereby guaranteed the 
genuineness of the metal. Being now in funds the stranger paid 
his hotel bill, handed the cleric ao gold coins as honorarium for his 
services and to these added a further 15 for joint ent^inment 
with the goldsmith during the next few days. He then left, promis¬ 
ing to return and have supper with them that evening, ^ut be 
failed to return and was not heard of again —another mysterious 
disappearance. 

Most of the stories end like that just as they are becoming 

interesting. , v . « 

Many alchemists, like Paracelsus (1490 to 1535) and Bj 
V alentine (p. 84), published recip« for making the Philosoph* 
Stone, the magic wand, with the aid of which base metals may be 
converted to gold. But why such generosity? We look askance at 
these recipes, remembering the words of Alfred C. Lewis — 

It’s not the man who knows the most 
That has the most to say; 

It’s not the man who has the most 
That gives the most away. 

In general this is true, and human nature has not altered much 
with the lapse of centuries. 
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It is perhaps worth ootine that alchemy has several times 
received the serioxis attention otlegislature in this country. In 1404, 
during the reign of Hen^ iv, the making of gold and silver was 
forbidden by Act of Parliament; to transmute metals was to com¬ 
pound a felony. The authorities feared that a successful alchemist 
might become a menace to the state. On the other hand the fecble- 
mind^ Henry vi (1421 to 1461) granted several patents to people 
who imagined they had discovered the philosopher’s stone and 
could thus transmute metals. 


The miner 

Miners have been proverbially superstitious. Working under¬ 
ground, deprived of the stimulating rays of the sun, they were apt 
to cherish a belief in the supernatural that most of us who labour 
above ground hesitate to share. 

Wdsh mines were believed to house “knockers”, little 
fellows about 18 inches in height, good-natured and willing to 
assist the miner by drawing his attention to the richest veins of 
ore. These knockers were not generally to be seen, but guided by 
knocks the miners who followed in the direction of the sounds. 
Othw inhabitants of mines have not always been quite so friendly. 
Christopher Merret* writing in 1677 of the Cornish tin mini 
stated that the miners were wont to tell stories of sprites or “small 
people” as they called them, who terrified them by causing horrid 
knockings and fearful hammerings. Many German mines were 
similarly peopled by sprites or goblins known as “kobalds". These 
pestilential gnomes placed poisonous ores in the path of the miners 
and on the sabbath it was customary to pray for deliverance from 
their machinations when attending church. This belief is per¬ 
petuated in the name (p. 291). ^ 


The growth of minerals 

Miners have long cherished the idea that meuls and minerals, 
P*. ‘“d animals, can grow and breed. Pliny, writing at the 

beginning of the Christian Eraf, refers to certain lead mines 

•C. Mxrut, PUl. Traw.. 1677 , 12. No. 138 , p. 

'■NttoiiJ HUtory". tmulated by Bostock and Riley (Bohn. i 8 f 7 l 
Bo^ Chap 4 ^Phny wm probably bora at Nornm Comum. a.o. se. on tlw 
shore of L^Urlai in H. Italy. He died at the age of 36 in a.o. 79 when 
H^laneum and Pompeii were ovwwbelmed by the eruption d Veeuvlos. Plinv 
le fairoas for his enormoua literary peodoedon "Histoiia Naturalie''. the oolv 
one of his works that baa rarvived to OUT times. It waa completed a.d. 77 ^ 
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which ^ when they have been abandoned for some time, become 
replenished and arc more prolific than before.” Even to^y the 
Tibetan miners will collect and export gold dust; they r^e, 
however, to touch the nuggets as these are believed to breed the 
dust. In effect the nuggets are the geese that lay the golden eggs. 

Many circumstances contributed to these beliefs. TakeT for 
example, the bog iron ore which “grows” in the Swedish lakes. It 
tonsists esscntiany of hydrated feme oxide, probably oxidised from 
dissolved ferrous salts and thrown out of soluuon by lowly organisms. 
The ore once removed from the lake bed is gradually replenished! 
In Cumberland and in Lancashire there are places where lime¬ 
stone has been rcplac^ molecule by molecule with ferrous 
carbonate from percolating waters charged with ferrous salu in 
solution, ^dation and heat have converted the ferrous carbonate 
I® hwmatite; the rocks thus possess the appearance of having 
“grown together” as the miners say, the hematite gradually 
patting into the limestone and pottessing similar stratifications 
and dip. Casts of mollusca and other fossils characteristic of 
carboniferous limestone have been found in the hsematite as well 
as crystals of hematite pseudoroorphic with calcite. 

In the Middle Ages mines were frequently closed in order that 
the supply of metals might be renewed. 

Mepet* mentions that a “white sparr" found along with tin¬ 
stone in Cornish mines was locally reprded as the “mother” of the 
ore. Even as late as the middle of the nineteenth century the country 
folk in Berkshire believed that the stones in the fields grew. “They 
tould prove to you” wrote Tohn M. Baconf “that stones grew 
from year to year, even as cabbages grow, though of course much 
more slowly; since did they not pick the ‘big-uns’ off the field 
wery season for road mending, yet their number never dimin¬ 
ished, showing beyond doubt that the ‘little uns had growed’.” 

Early Chinese philosophers believed that arsenic woidd regenerate 
itself after 200 years and after a like period would be transmuted 
to tin (p. 15). 

*Mx«rkt, he. eit.. p. 

tCaaTauca Bacon, "‘nie Record of ao Aerooaut" (Lca»doo. 1907}. p. 5a. 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE PERMANENT GASES 


The permanent gases included in this chapter comprise oxygen, 
nitrogen, hydrogen, deuterium and tritium. 

The ancients recognised only two forms of matter, to which we 
give the names solid and liquid. The rustling of the leaves of the 
trees in the woods was due to nymphs dancing from bough to bough; 
the waves of the sea during a tempest were lashed into fury by 
Neptune's god-like wrath. But graauaJIy it was realised that these 
conceptions created many insoluble problems; it was better to 
assume that matter was not destroys when wood burned and 
water evaporated, but was converted into an invisible spirit-like 
substance which was still in existence even if it could not be seen. 
We owe the word *'gas’' to that erratic genius van Helmont 
(1577 to 1644) who probably derived it from the Dutch Gee/r, 
ghost or spirit, in view of its elusive nature*. 

Faraday, who resumed his earlier work on the liquefaction of 
gases in 1845 himself utterly unable to liquefy hydrogen, 

nitrogen, oxygen, nitric oxide and carbon monoxide, no matter 
what pressure he applied, and concluded that they were un- 
liquefiable; they came to be known, therefore, as permanent gasei. 
We now know the reason for this. For every gas there is a tempera¬ 
ture, known as the critical temperature, above which a gas cannot 
be liquefied no matter how great the pressure. Above its critical 
temperature any gas is permanent; below it the gas is a vapour. The 
critical temperatures of the above-mentioned gases lie well below 
the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere; that was why Faraday 
was unable to liquefy them; they have all since been liquefied; 
liquid air and oxygen are now commercial commodities. 

We shall now proceed to disems the following gases—oxygen, 
ozone, nitrogen, h^rc^en with its isotopes, and, in the next chapter, 
the inert gases. Although fluorine and chlorine are also permanent 

K , it is convenient to consider them later along with the other 
ens. 


*An alteraAtiv« derivatioa froto the Greek eJtaat, space, accepted by many 
autboritiM appears to the present Author to be lest probable. 
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Oxygen 

So much has been written from time to time about the early 
history of this element that the barest outline will now suffice. 
Oxygen is the most abundant element in the earth’s crust of which 
it constitutes some 50 per cent if we include the ocean and the 
atmosphere. The last named alone holds approximately I3i8 
billion tons of the gas. Leonardo da Vinci (145a to 1519^ the 
famous artist whose painting of “The Last Supper”, in Mi^, is 
world famous, appears to have been the first European to state 
that air is not completely consumed during respiration or combus¬ 
tion. Boyle showed in t66o that air was necessary for life, and in 
1670 an Italian naturalist wrote that if the air holes of an insect 
were covered with oil or syrup, the insect would die in convulsions 
while one might say a Paternoster — a monkish method of measur¬ 
ing time. 

Although Harv^ discovered the circulation of the blood in 161 o, 
he believed the object of the air in entering the lungs was merely 
to cool the heart. Hooke, in 1665, knew that nitre contained a 
constituent similar to the active principle of the air, and in 1728 
Stephen Hales, Vicar of Teddington, actually heated nitre, 
collected the oxygen and measured its volume. But he did not 
examine the gas. A great discovery was thus narrowly missed. 

In the early seventies of the eighteenth century the Swedish 
chemist Schceic and Presbyterian minister Joseph Priestly* dis¬ 
covered oxygen independently. Both investigators obtained it, 
probably as early as 1773, in several ways, including the heating 
of mercuric oxiae. The Priestley statue in Birmingham represents 
Priestley heating the oxide in a tube with the sun's heat concen¬ 
trated a lens held between his thumb and second finger. Poetic 
licence! The actual lens was twelve inches across I Legend hath it 
that Priestley discovered the gas on ist Atigust 1774; this is 
apparently due to a misreading of his laborato^ notes. He prepar^ 
tne gas on that day, but not hr the first time. Me had been familiar 
with it for at least a year. His first public announcement was at 
the Royal Society on 13rd March 177^, and in most cases that 
would now be taken as the date of the discovery. 

Scheele embodied an account of his researches in a book entitled 
“Air and Fire”, the manuscript of which was completed in 1775; 
but publication was delayed oy the printer until 1777, much to 


*See hia "Memojn'’ edited by Ua mo in tios. 
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the chagrin of Scheele, for, in the meantime, Priestley had announced 
his discovery of oxygen. Scheele called the gas empyreal ot fire air, 
the term “air” being synonymous with the present use of our word 
gas. These names reflected the ease with which substance burned 
in the gas. So did Priestley’s term daphUgistitated air, but to 
appreciate this and the importance of the discovery of oxygen it is 
nMcssary to appreciate also the then current views on combustion. 
It is safe to say that neither Scheele not Priestley realised the 
important part played in combustion processes by tht gas they had 
discovered. 

The theory of phlogiston* 

Why do substances burn? This is a problem that exercised the 
curiosity of man from the earliest times. Colour, shape, hardness, 
opacity — none of these properties appeared to have anything to 
do with it. Surely the explanation must be that substan^ burn 
because they possess the essence of combustibility; in 1697 
Stahl, professor of Chemistry and Medicine at Halle University, 
coin^ the name "phlogiston'’ for this essence, deriving it from the 
Greek pklax, flame, or phUgistein, to set on fire. Substances burning 
in air gave up phlogiston to the air which was regarded as not yet 
saturated wito it; as soon as it became saturated no further com¬ 
bustion could occur, for phli^iston could not escape from matter 
unless it had somewhere to go. The idea was much like that of a 
sponge which until it is saturated can absorb water; but once it is 
saturated it no longer functions. 

The new gas of Scheele and Priestley allowed unusually vigorous 
combustion to occur. It was a really dry "sponge”; it could mop 
up the phlogiston in which it was perhaps entirely deficient. 
Hence Priestley’s name for it — dephlogisticated air. 

The substance we are familiar with under the Latin name of 
"sulphur” was for a long time known as "brimstone” or burning 
stone, the stone that burned completely away and, unlike wxjd, 
left no ash. Brimstone thus became the personification of combust¬ 
ibility, and the words brimstone and sulphur developed a double 
meaning, spiritual and material. This has naturally led to some 
confiwion of thought. In Holy Writ we read, for example, in 
Rev. xxi. 8, that the wicked "shall have their part in the lake which 
burneth with fire an d brimstone". From statements like this the 

•Tliii theory bw been extaoastively etndied by Paktimotow ud McKi*. 
An>t»Uo/Sei»nu. 1937 . >938.1.1.337; >939.4. 113- 
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conception of hdl» which continued down to recent times, wss that 
of a place where the wicked were exposed rternally to 
affcrravated by fumes of burning sulphur; in other words hell was 
a heated poison-gas chamber. Such, however, was by no 
the original idea, for material sulphur was not in the mind of the 
writer. The expression meant “nrc and the essence of fire a 
typical eastern duplication so common in languages that have no 
comparatives, to indicate great intensity, like our «presstons, 
“out ^d out” or “through and through’. The wicked were thus 
to be exposed to intense fire. But even this is not quite the real 
meaning The early Hebrew tongue had relatively words and 
practioUly none to represent abstract moral ideas. Thus when a 
man was angry he was said to be “hot”, and the lesson the sacr^ 
writer wished to convey was that hell is a place or sttte where the 
wicked are expo^ to the intense wrath of God — after all, a very 

640 Al^ro Barba wrote a book entitled "The Art of Metals" 
in which occurs one of the earliest known references to American 
Petroleum. It runs*— 

“La Naphte is a iuhkitrvus liquor, sometimes white, and some¬ 
times black also, and is that which is called Oyl of Peter, of 
admirable vertue to cure old pains, proceeding from cold muscs. 
It will draw fire to it (as the loadstone does iron) . . . 
aearly there was no suggestion of material sulphur here. We need 
not laugh at our ancestors for giving material and spintual mw- 
iL to the same words. We do the same toKlay. When we are toW 
that a man is ftill of good spirits we do not infer that he has 
polished off a bottle of whisky. There 11 no 
wither was there in the minds of our forefathers. With the 
duction of the conception of phlogiston many came to regard the 
spiritual sulphur and phlogiston as the same essence. , . 

^ When metals are calcined m air, oxides are usually 
This was explained by Stahl on the supposition that the me^, on 
being heated, parted with its phlogiston living a residue of ^x. 
In tSc light ot this idea the calx was of simpler composition than 
the me 3 itself. Thxxs — 

metal « calx -f- phlogiston 

A substance such as charcoal was regarded as being nch^ 
•Tim quouttoo to trom the English translation ot 1669 by the Eak. or 
Sakowxcb. 
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phlogiston And could reverse the above process by restoring the 
phlopston to the cahc when heated with it and so reproduce the 
meou. Thus — 

calx + charcoal m metal + charcoal ash 
Paracelsus (p. 8^) at the beginning of the sixteenth century, had 
already described metals that had undergone oxidation as dtad. 
Thus a calx was a dead metal; verdigris was det^ copoer. He 
mentioned that metals could be brought to life again or '^reduced 
to the metallic state” by heating with charcoal; he was the first to 
use the word reduce in this sense. 

The theory of phlogiston was during the eighteenth century 
very popular amongst chemists despite the fact ^at it was full of 
anomalies. For example, if phlogiston were a material body, it is 
evident fi-om the equation given above that a metal mtist weigh 
more than its calx. If phlogiston were merely an immaterial 
essence, the two would weigh the same just as a hot body weighs 
the same as when it is cold within the error of experiment, mw 
Jean Key had already in 1630 shown that lead and tin actually 
inertoit in weight when calcined; but trifles of this kind were not 
allowed to interfere with so convenient a theory! 

In 1766 Cavendish identified hydrwen and distinguished it from 
carbon monoxide, marsh gas, and other inflammable gases. 
Priestley, on hearing of this, immediately identified hydrogen with 
phlogiston and, as hydrogen was so much lighter than air, he 
found here an explanation for the gain in weight of a metal when 
converted to calx. Evidently a gross confusion of thought. 

Lavoisier's tbootr of combustion 

In 1774 Priesdey was in Paris and met Lavoisier, already at the 
age of 31 the foremost chemist in France. Unfortunately his 
brilliant career was doomed to end with his execution in 1794, a 
victim to the blood-lust of the French Revolution. Of him Legrange 
said ”It required but a moment to strike off his head and probamy 
roo years will not suffice to reproduce such another.” 

Priestley gave an account of his experiments to Lavoisier who 
then raised that the theory of phlogiston could not be true. He 
explained combustion as due to union of the combustible material 
with this new gas, which evidently now required a new name. At 
first he called it “eminendy pure air”; later he changed the name 
to meyitn or add producer (Greek wwi, sharp or acid; gennavt I 
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produce) in his belief thst the element was an essential constituent 
of all acids. The German name Sauerttt^ embodies the same idea. 
This is one of the few instances in which the name ^iven to an 
element by its discoverer has not been retained. Nittogen and 
bydrocen, the two next elements to be considered, are farther 
exam^es, as are also chlorine, iodine, tellurium and beryllium. 

Isotopes 

In 1939 S{>ectroscopic examination of the absorption bands of 
oxygen led Giauque and Johnston to conclude that it is not a simple 
ra but contains three isotopes of atomic weights (16), (17) and 
(i 8). The two latter are present in only small amount, nevermeless 
thar existence has been confirmed by the mass spectrograph. 
Atmospheric oxygen contains these isotopes in the proportions of 
99* 76 of isotope (i 0'04 of f 17) and 0'30 of (18). 

This discovery of the complexity of ordinary oxygen was one of 
great importance. Since 1906 the atomic weight of ordinary 
oxygen ^ has been standardised at i6'000, all other atomic 
weights oeing expressed relatively thereto. This mean value of 
16*000 is re^ly 1*000175 times as great as that of the single 
isotope (t6). When, therefore, atomic weights are determined by 
the mass spect^raph relativdy to the physical isotope (16), the 
values are relativdy too high for the chemical standard and must 
be divided by 1*000175, termed the unvtrshn facttr, in order to 
render them comparable with purely chemical da^ As will be seen 
shortly, this was tne source of the clue to the discoveiy of deuterium 
(p* 3 ^* 

Applications of oxygen 

An important modern use to which oxygen is put is to enrich 
the air supplied to aeronauts at high altitudes and to certain Invalids, 
and to resuscitate persons who have been suffocated or are suffering 
from carbon monoxide poisoning, etc. The *'iron lung" has become 
quite a feature in mooern medical practice. In conjunction with 
hydrogen and acetylene the gas is usM to attain high temperatures 
for metal cutting and welding. Oxygen is used in reaching, in the 
oxidation and uickening of oils, etc, and in the preparation of 
ozone. 

The isotopy of oxygen has proved valuable in certiun academic 
studies. For example using water containing the O (t8) isotope, 
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namely U has been shown that, In the hydrolysis of esters 

with caustic seda, fission occurs at the C atom. Thus — 
xOEt _^+Et 

RC and not R^ 

No V) 


Oaone 

Ozone is a “condensed” form of oxygen containing three atoms 
ifi the molecule. In 1785 van Marum drew attention to the &ct 
that the air in the neighbourhood of an electrical machine in action 
possesses a peculiar odour. This “electrified air” was used shortly 
afterwards by Cavallo as a remedy for fmtid ulcers, its power of 
removing unpleasant smells being thus early recognised. Schbn- 
bein*, in 1840, concluded that the odour was caused by the presence 
of a new gas which he called ozone from the Greek oz 9 ,1 smell. 

It was at first thought that oaone was a comoound of ox)rgen 
and hydrogen, but this was negatived when Marignac obtained 
it from dry oxygen. In 1845 Marignac and de la Rivet suggested, 
therefore, that ozone was a peculiar ot allotropic form of oxygen. 
In 1848 Hunt suggested that it was an oxide of oxygen, of formula 
0 . 0 ,, analogous to SO, and SeO^. This was sup^rted in i860 
by the observation of Andrews and Taitt that, when ozone was 
formed from oxygen, a contraction occurred, so that the new gas 
possessed a higher density. Odling{ in 1861 suggested that the 
reaction involved might be most easily represented by the equa¬ 
tion— 

3 O, - 2 O, 

and the correctness of this was experimentally proved by Soret in 
1866 and confirmed by Brodie in 1872. The reaction may be 

S ictured as follows. Three molecules of oxygen approach as in- 
icated by in the scheme shown (Fig. 1). When they arc 
sufficiently dose the attraction of the two central atoms for each 
other in the unstable complex (ii) counterbalances that of the two 
external pairs. Circumstances will decide whether the complex 
shall dissociate to oxygen again or to ozone. 

On account of its powerful oxidising properties ozone exerts a 
marked bacteriddal effect. It is fire quenUy employed therefore in 

■ScHOHBxm, Pogg Aniutltn, 1840, 58 . 616; i&43. S9. >40: <844. 83. 5^0. 
tMAUOHAC sad DS LA Itivs, Com^. Ttnd.. 2845, 28.1391* 
i AXOMWS sikITait. pm. Tntu.. i860. ISO. 123. J. Cktm. 5o4.. 2860.13. 344- 
(OnuNO, “Msnusl ol Cbemistry*'. 1861. p. 94. 
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improving the atmosphere of buildings that are likelv to be 
crowded, such as underground passages, and the stations and tunnels 
of electric tube ratlwaTS; care must of course be taken that the 
concentration of the gas shall always be well under the danger limit. 

Another extensive application is in the sterilisation of water. As 
early as 1886 experiments were carried out on the ozonisation of 
water to effect the removal of organic matter and bacteria. Eight 
years previously Pasteur bad introduced his germ theory of disease 
and the danger of transmitting diseases such as typhoid and cholera 
^ vitiated waters was beginning to be realisM. In 1885 Percy 
Frankland had shown that almost alt the bacterial content of water 
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Fig. 1 —Pormadon of (none from oxygen 


could be removed by sand filtration. By the use of ozone after 
filtration it was hoped that complete removal might be achieved. 
It was not until the development of more efHcient types of large 
ozonisers had been effected that the process could b^ome one of 
industrial importance. Many such systems were eventually installed, 
mostly on the Continent; but the advantages of the use of chlorine 
for this purpose are so obvious that, at any rate in this country, 
sterilisation oy chlorination is now largely adopted. 

Small ozone sterilisation plants are made for sterilising water, 
etc, used in the manufacture of beverages and foods generally. 

Ozone is used as an oxidiser in blearing such substances as 
starch, flour, oils, wax, delicate fabrics, etc. It has also been used to 
aid the “ageing” or maturing of wines, spirits and tobacco. The 
action of ozone on unsaturated organic substances provides a 
convenient general method for the preparation of aldehydes and 
ketones; it has been applied to the production of vanillin for 
flavouring purposes and neliotropin for perfumery. An ozoniser 
of the silent discharge type is used and air is ^eated to emerge from 
the apparatus with an ozone content approximating to Z or 3 grams 
per cubic metre. The "ozone watcr'^ of commerce contains no 
ozone; its activity is due to such substances as hypochlorites, etc. 
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Nltro^eo 

The discovery of nitrogen in 177a U usually credited to Daniel 
Rutherford, pupil of Jo^h Black who held the Chair of Chcmistiy 
at Edinbtjrgh University*; he happened also to be uncle to Sir 
Waller Scott. As has been mentioned, it was already kno^ to 
Leonardo da Vinci that air was a mixture; at the suggestion of 
Black, Rutherford inveatiMted the gas left after the oxygen of the 
air had been used up cither chemically or by animal respiration, 
the carbon dioxide in the latter case being removed with alkali. As 
the-residual gas would not support combustion, it was regarded as 
saturated with phlogiston, whence its name phlogisiUated air. 
Priesdey was the first to show quantitativelv in 1774 that one-fifth 
of the air disappeared when charcoal was burnt in a closed vessel 
and the residual gas shaken with milk of lime. Schoele independently 
discovered it and called it foul air. Lavoisier in 1776 definitely 
recognised this residue as a simple gas and called it az 9 ie from the 
Gre» a, not, and zwt, living. This name is still used by the French 
and is retained in our “azo” and "diazo". 

With the <all of the phlogistic theory, however, the term 
“dcphlogisticated air" became untenable and Chaptal In 1791 
suggested nitrogen, since it is a constituent of nitre. 

Active nitrogen 

When an electric discharge is passed through nitrogen at low 
pressures, circa 1 mm, a yellow glow is seen which persists for some 
time after the discharge has ceased. Although this nad been known 
for some time, it was left for R. J. Struttf, the late Lord Rayleigh, 
to examine the physical properties of the after-glow and the chemical 
reactions of the active form, which differ widely from those of 
ordinary molccxJar nitrogen. 

It was at first thougnt that the activity was due to triatomic 
nitrogen analogous to triatomic oxygen or ozone, but later work 
showed that view to be untenable. 

The view now held is that active nitrogen contains at least two 
distinct species, namely — 

Metastable, activated molecules, Nj*, mainly responsible 
for the chemical activity and 

*pKorz 8 Soa Black’s name is well known to cberoists lor his naearclies on 
“Fix^ Air", that it, carbon dioxide. He lived 1718 to 1799 . 

tSTaoTT, Pfct. Roy. Soe., X9*». *K, ax9. R- J- Strutt was the foarth Baron 
Rsylelgh- 
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(ii) A much smaller proportion of nitrt^en atoms, responsible 
for ^e glow. 

U**a of nltr^eo 

Nitrogen exists almost exclusively in the atmosphere which bolds 
some 404 X billion tons of the gas — over every acre are some 
31,000 tons. 

About 1913 Langmuir invented the gas-filled electric lamp 
bulb, and at first nitrogen was used. This gas has now been supers 
seded by certain of the inert gases, such as argon and krypton. 
Nitrogen is used in fltishing petrol refuelling tubes for aeroplanes 
in mid-air to prevent firing, and in various “fixation” processes, 
for the production of ammonia, nitric acid, cyanamide, cyanides, 
etc. The main industrial use of nitrogen is in the form of its com- 

K unda, into which it is converted by natural processes as well as 
artificial. 

In 1784 Cavendish showed that nitrogen will combine under 
the influence of the electric spark with oxygen to form oxides. This 
oc^s in nature during thunderstorms and, in temperate climes 
it is estimated that in &is way 11 lb. of nitrogen are “fixed” per 
acre per annum. In the tropics the amount will be much greater. 
In 1897 Lord Rayleigh*, describing hU experiments in which 
argon was isolated from the atmosphere (p. 41), pointed out the 
possibilities of utilising the electric arc for the industrial fixation of 
nitrogen. The first technical attempt to utilise this reaction was 
made in 1902 at Niagara but was not a commercial success. The 
following year, however, the Btrkeland-Eyde process was started 
at Notodden in Norway and proved successful. 

Nitrogen may also be fixed as ammonia, by passing the mixed 
gases, nitrogen and hydrogen, in the proportion of 1 to 3 by volume 
over a heated catalyst under pressure. The Haber process wu the 
first to achieve technical success. It was devised by Haber during 
World War I to enable the Germans to produce explosives, as our 
navy had cut off their Chilean supplies of nitrate. Had Haber not 
succeeded, the war would have been over in our fiivour several 
years earlier than it was. Haber was a Jew, and a grateful Fatherland 
showed its appreciation of his services many years later by his 
expulsion. He died brokenhearted in 1934. 

In Serpek's process (X919) atmospheric nitrogen is fixed as 

*J. W. SraoTT, third Baron Raylngh. 
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aluminium nitride, AIN, which is subsequently hydrolysed yield- j 
ine ammonia and pure aluminium hydroxide. I 

In 1784 Scheele observed that, by heating a mixture of potassium I 
carbonate and carbon in an atmosphere of nitrogen, potassium | 

cyanide is produced. In 1835 Dawes observed that potassium ' 

cyanide is a product of the blast furnace, and in 1934 the suggestion 
was made by Franchot* that about one per cent of the nitrogen of 
the air blast could be recovered as cyanide from the blast furnace. I 
In the Bucher Process (1917), potassium carbonate is replaced by 
the sodium sdt; numerous other modifications have been introduced. 
Mention should also be made of the fixation of nitrogen as calcium 
^namide, CaN.NC, the process being patented by Frank and 
Quo during the years 189^ to 1898. In 1866 Hellri^el showed 
that the bacteria in the roots of l^^inous plants can “fix" , 
atmospheric nitrogen. - 

The Egyptian national god Amen was known by the Romans 
when they conquered Egypt as Ammon, and identified by them 
with their ^Jupiter. Outside the Egyptian temples the refuse j 

fiom the sacrifices, etc, gradually disintegrated and parts were 
converted into mineral salts, which became known as "salts of 
Ammon". In course of time it was found that these salts were 
mixtures, part being volatile. The name Ammon was retained for 
these volatile portions which are now termed ammonia or ammon- I 
ium salts. , 

TIm atomic clock 

A new use for ammonia, NH»> has been found|. The mean 
solar day is not absolutely constant. Owing to variations in the 
rate of rotation of the ea^ on its axis there is a fiuctuation of 
1 second in every 20 to 30 million seconds. In addition to this there 
is a slight lengtnening of the solar day due to a slowing down of 
the earth's rotation, mrough tidal action munly, which amounts 
to about r second per day every 12^000 years. This has raised the 
question as to whether or not it might be possible to check time 
intervals by some absolutely constant wave motion on the lines * 
adopted for measurements of length (p. 308). This problem is in 
course of solution by the invention ot the "atomic clock", as it is 

*FaAi*cHOT. /. Ind. Bng. CA«m., 1094, IS. 935. ^ 

tSee StmiJi/c Amtrit^n. 1949, p. sS; 1948, p. 93. EI*ctroma. I 949 > 2 Z. 89 - 
T$ci. BuJl. Nat. BvrtaH of SUtndmU, 1949, i?. Radio-CorpwaHon Amor. 

1948. 8, 38. 
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call^ the first of which was unveiled in January 1949 at the 
National Bureau of Standard8> U.S.A. This is based on the 
molecule of ammonia which consists of three hydrogen atoms 
situated in a plane at the comers of an equilateral triangle with the 
nitrogen atom above or below as shown in Fig. 2. The molecule is 
capable of absorbing radio^ne^ at a sharply defined fiequency, 
the N atom vibrating from position N to N* and back. An absorp¬ 
tion line is produced in the spectrum of the incident radiation and 



Fig. 2 ^ The ammonia molecule 

this is utilised to stabilise the frequency of a microwave oscillator 
and thus to check the passage of time. To put the position popularly^ 
the oscillator corresponds to the pendulum of an ordinary docic. 

The ultimate accuracy of such a dock depends upon a variety 
of factors. Theoretically it should be possible to obtain a permanent 
accuracy of i part in 10 billion (10^). At present i part in 10 
million has bcM achieved. Such a do^ can be used to improve 
our astrononucal time standards; being entirely constant and 
independent of the earth’s movement it coxild be used, for example, 
to determine if the sidereal day is more constant than the mean 
solar day, as some authorities believe may be the case. Conversely 
it may ^ of great use to the radio-engineer as it could be used to 
control more rigidly the frequency of the waves emitted from 
various stations and thus make more effident use of the available 
radio spectrum. This is very necessary if overlapping is to be 
avoided, because the present crowding has imposed severe limita¬ 
tions b(^ nationally and internationally on the expanding use of 
radio for industry and communications. 

Hydrogen 

Several combustible gases occur in nature and have been observed 
by man for ages. At the time of Cavendish they were known as 
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inUmmabU air and were not distinguished from each other. 
Cavendish, drta 1766, was the first to examme hydrogen and detw- 
mine its physical properties so that it could be recognised ag^n. 
He aWtd U hjlammaiJe airfr^m mttdi as he thought it came from 
the metals and not from the adds he used. . 

Cavendish had observed that hydrogen exploded with air, and 
PriestleT called attention to the dew condensing on the glass walls 
of the containing vessel after an explosion. Cavendish investigated 
the matter and proved that water was a compound of o^gw and 
hydrogen. His paper was published by the Royal Society on 
i cth Vuary 1784. James Watt had almost simulunwusly 
arrived at the same condusion. His letter was laid ^ore the 
Society on a9th April 1784.. He was deeply chagrined to find that 
Cavendish had forestall^ him. 

Both Cavendish and Priestley thought hydrogen was puw 
phlogiston. When the phlogistic theory was shown to b« untenable 
Lavoisier revised the nomenclature and suggwted the name 
Aydrvwir (Greek hudor^ water), that is, water productr, in place of 
inflammable air. The German name ff'assmuff Carnes the same 

^^n hearing about Cavendish’s experiments Pilatre dc Rozicr 
filled his lungs with hydrogen and set fire to the gw as it «caped 
from hU mouth. On repeating the experiment with a mix^re ot 
hydrogen and air there was a terrific explosion and de Kozier 
thought for a moment that all his teeth had been blown out. 


Spin laomerliRi 

The change in specific heat of hydrogen with temperature is 
abnormal if the gas consists of only one kind of simple molecule. 
The new quantum theory involving wave mechanics led , in 1927, 
to the belief that two different types of diatomic hydrogen molecule 
exist, namely erM^-hydrogen, in which the directions of the pro¬ 
tonic spins are the same, and para-hydrogen, in which they arc 
opposite as shown in Fig. 3. This is not an atomic phenomenon, as 
aS the atoms are alike. It is purely molecular and conewns the two 
possible ways in which spinning protons can link up. In 1929 the 
^tence of these two types of molecule was proved expen- 
mentallyf.___ 

•Htiswaato. Z. iV»7. 41. 939, _ ,*1 ,,, 

tBoHMOtma and Ha*ticx, ZnUtk. ^ynkal. Chtm., 19*9. 1 * 4 , nj. 
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Ordinary hydrogen ia a mixture of approximately three of ortho 
to one of para. The two forms behave alike chemically but differ 
very slightly in their physical properties, for the ortho poss^es 
more energy than the para. Low temperature favours the produc¬ 
tion of para, and the transformation is catalysed by charcoal at Iw 
temperatures enabling pure para-hydrogen to be obtain«; 
hitherto it has not been found possible to obtain the pure o^o. 
The para melts and boils at only 0*03* and o*i3* C respectively 
below ordinary hydrogen so that there is little hope of separating 
them by purely physical fractionation. Similar spins occur with 
molecules other than hydrogen but their effect is negligible except 
for deuterium. 


Orthfi 


Para 


00 00 

Fig. 3 —Ortho- and para-hydrogsn 

Balloons 

One of the earliest uses of hydrogen ^ for filling balloons, sm 
J oseph Black*, the well known Edinburgh Professor (p. 18), 
spp<^ to have been the first to make this suggestion. Soon after 
tfrappearance of Cavendish’s paper in 1766, m which attenhon 
was drawn to the unusually low density of hydrogen. Black invited 
a oarty of hU friends to supper informing them that he had some- 
thing myaterious to show Aem. After the party had assembled he 
llbemted the bladder of a calf filled with byd^« which 
immediately rose to the ceiling. The company fully Wieved that 
the bladder had been attached to a black thread and drawn up to 
the ceiling through a minute hole by a confederate operating in the 
room abewe. An equally neat experiment illustrating the bu^n^ 
of hydrogen was that of Cavallo, a Neapolitan long doiniciled in 
LondonVwhoin 177a filled soap bubbles with thews and etched 
th em rise into the air with boyish enthusiasm. Ma^ew Boulton 
of Birmingham called hydrogen the “gt^ess of levity . 

The first hydrogen-fille d Wloonf of practical importance was 

”*W Rausat. “Ufe and Letten of Jowpb Blsck" (^nstabte. *9i8)P; ?«• 
4 T 7 ^liitf in tbe year a hotair baltooo had baea tant aim by 

known as mootgolfiarea. 
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released in August 1783 from the Champs de Mars in Paris by 
M. Charley the famous engineer known to all students of chemistry 
in connection with the fundamental law of the expansion of gases 
with rise of temperature (1787). The balloon was 13 ft. in diameter, 
rose rapidly to a considerable height and then fell ^t Gonesse, 
15 miles from Paris, about an hour later. 

The peasants who witnessed its descent were filled with super- 
sdtiotis terror at the appearance of so ‘'monstrous and foul a bird", 
for the smell of the escaping hydro^n, owing to impurities, was 
anTthing but pleasant. Ind^, the French Government found it 
necessary a little later, as interest in ballooning gained ground, to 
issue a proclamation throughout the country explaining what a 
balloon was and warning people not to be alarmed if they happened 
to see one. A century or so later the Russian Government followed 
suit. 

No human beings went aloft in Charles's first balloon. The 
earliest pioneers to rise above their fellow men in this way were 
the Marouis d’Arlandes and the aforo-mentioned PUatre de Rozier 
on aist November 1783. The King, Louis xvi, had expressed a 
wish that, if human beings were to take part in balloon trips, 
criminals should be select^, as their lives were less important to 
the state. But de Rozier was indignant "that vile criminals should 
have the glory of being the first to rise in the air" —and he carried 
his point. 

The following month M. Charles went aloft with M. Robert. 
The trip was so successful that Charles decided to go aloft again, 
this time alone. In his excitement he forgot to adjust the ballast 
with the result that upon release the ballMn shot up with great 
rapidity to a height of at least two miles which nearly proved fatal 
to the bewildered engineer. 

In 1836 Charles Green showed that coal gas could be used in 

E iace of the more expensive hydrogen, but having less buo3rancy, 
irger balloons were necessary. He passed away at the ripe age of 
is 1870, having made no fewer than 1400 ascents and earned 
for himself the title of "Father of Modern Balloonists". 

Unfortunately for the balloonist, both hydrogen and coal gas 
are inflammable and many accidents have resulted from the gases 
atching on fire in mid air. When the properties of helium were 
investigated it was realised that this was an id^ gas for the 
purpose in view of its chemical inertia. Although twice as dense 
as hydrogen, it was still much less dense than air. In 1915 the 
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U.S.A. prohibited export of the ^ as it was needed for home 
consumption. As British sources of helium are negligible, we had 
perforce to continue usine the inflammable gues. This was the 
indirect cause of the tragic Toss of the ilUfated British Airship Riot, 
which was filled with hydrogen obtained by passage of steam over 
heated iron. On its way to India it caught Are over France and 
48 of its occupants were killed. This happened on 5th October 1930. 

At the close of the eighteenth century we British were not on the 
best of terms with the French who conceived the idea that balloon¬ 
ing might afford them an opportunity of invading us from the sky, 
as our “wooden walls" made any sea attempt too hazardous. 
Actually, however, the boot was on the other leg, for the first 
balloon to cross the channel left Dover on New Year's Day 1785 
to travel in the opposite direction. 

The first occasion on which a balloon was used for military 
purposes was at the Battle of Fleunis, near Charleroi in Belgium, 
in 1794. The balloon was captive and remained up all day, signal¬ 
ling the dispositions of the enemy to Jourdan's army, enabling 
them to achieve victory. 

In 1798 Napoleon, after taking Cairo, sent up a fire balloon 
with the object of impressing the Egyptians, but he was singularly 
slow to appreciate the military value of balloons. Had he but used 
them as '^eyes" at Waterloo in 1815, he would not have mistaken 
Blucher for Grouchy, and that page of history might have been 
different. 

It was early appreciated by scientists that balloons might be 
used to obtain invuuable information on meteorological and othn 
kindred problems. Probably the first chemist to take to the air 
with this object in view was Gay-Lussac, whose name is per¬ 
petuated in his Law of Combining Volumes of Gases (1808) and 
the Gay-Lussac Tower used in the Chamber Proem for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid. On l^rd August 1804, in comply 
with M. Biot, he ascended from Pans with the object of studying, 
amongst other things, the behaviour of the ma^elic needle at 
high dtitudes, and the composition of the atmosphere. At a height 
orsome 11,000 feet they liberated a bird; for a moment it rested 
upon the edge of the car, then directed its course in gradually 
extendi circles towards the earth, thus refuting an old idea that a 
bird could not fly in a rarefied atmosphere. 

On another occasion, when by himself, Gay-Lussac a^ned a 
height of some a a,000 feet, and wishing to ascend still higher, he 
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threw overboard a chair as baJIast*. It apparently did not occur to 
him that someone below might be injured; however, a shepherdess 
saw this wooden chair fall from the skies into some bushes and ran 
to tell her friends of the marvel. The simple country folk gathered 
round to hear her story and then examined the ciiair. One thing 
puzzled them. If heaven were the beautiful place they were taught 
m believe, how was it that the workmanship of the chair was so 
crude? 

During the siege of Parisf in the course of the Franco>Prussian 
war of 1870 to 1871, balloons were used by the French to make 
contact with the outside world. As many as 04 balloons, averaging 
1000 cubic metres of gas, were released from Paris carrying a 
personnel of 161 and something like 3 million letters. Of these 
balloons 57 fulfilled their purpose, two only being lost at sea 
whilst five were captured by the Gomans. 

Besides freights of letters the majority carried also baskets of 
pigeons and five carried dogs, destined to return with news to the 
beleaguered city. As a result no fewer than 50,000 messages were 
sent to Paris by pigeon>post. On one voyage a balloon carried two 
cases of dynamite, the intention being to drop them on to the 
enemy: fortunately for the latter no suitable opjMrtunity presented 
itself and Paris capitulated in March 1871. 


Deuterium 

In 1927 Aston, with bis mass spectrograph, compared the masses 
of hydrogen and oxygen atoms and obtains the ratio 1 'O0778 : 16. 
This physical value was in excellent agreement with the chemical 
one accepted at the time. As already mentioned, however, Giauejue 
and Johnston two years later showra that ordinary oxygen consuls 
of three isotopes so that the mean atomic weight is 1*000275 
times greater tnan that of the pure isotope (16) usm as standard by 
Astonf. As compared with chemical oxygen, therefore, Aston’s 
value was 1*000275 times too high. Dividing by this conversion 
factor gives the value 1-00753 the chemical atomic weight of 
pure hydrogen, which is too low to be satisfactory. Birge and 
Menze){ suggested in 1931 that ordinary hydrogen might contain 

•TUs aroual&f story is told Mias Wkxks “Diaeovery of the E 1 «m«ats" 
( 7 . CktmUal Ediuatien, 1945) Fifth Edition, on tb« authority of Bugge. "Dm 
S uch der groneii Cbemiher'' (Berlin. 1939) VoL 1. pp. jSd aeq. 
fNatura. 1873. t M; 1870. k ** 5 . IM- *75- 
jTba more recent vahM for the converafon (actor is here uaed. 

{Biaca and MaNm, PAyneei /tmrw, 1952, S 7 . 1669. 
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a heav/ isotope, and this was confirmed in December of the same 
year by Urey and his co-workers*, who found two faint lines near 
the ordinary Balmer lines of a sample of hydrogen taken as a 
residue from the evaporation of a considerable bulk of liquid 
hydrogen. The intensi^ of these lines was increased if fractionation 
was continued and the heavier fraction examined. Calculation 
showed this *‘heavy hydrogen*' to possess twice the normal mass 
of ordinary hydn^n. It was called deuterium, the Greek 
deuteroSy second. 

Like hydrogen, deuterium yields ortho and para forms. At room 
temperature roe ordinary gas comprises 66-o per cent of ortho. 
Low temperature favours the production of para-deuterium, and 
the transformation of ortho to para is catalysed by charcoal at low 
temperatures exactly as for ordinary hydrogen. For comparative 


purposes, some constants may be noted — 

Hydrogen Deaterium 

Atomic weight t*oo8o 1*0135 

Boiling point • abs. *0*39 13*5 

Molar latent heat in 

gm.-calories per mole 183 176 

Trouton’s Constant, L/T 9*1 11-8 


Tritium 

Another isotope of hydrogen, with an atomic weight 3 was 
reported in 1935 as present in natiu'al waters. It occurs only in 
very minute quantities to the tune of l part in to** parts of water; 
to this the name tritium was given, with symbol T. It is a short¬ 
lived element, with a half life of about 30 years!. 

Chemistry is now becoming very complicated. With three 
isotopes ea^ of hydrogen and oxygen it is possible for no fewer 
than 18 different molecules of so simple a substance as water to 
exist. As two natural isotopes of carbon are also known, one 
shudders to think of the number of varieties of the starch molecule 
that can exist, starch being (CtHiaOs)^ where »is a large number. 

General uses of hydrogen and deuterium 

Hydrogen is used in the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen as 
ammonia by the Haber process; the manufacture of hydro^oric 


*Uiunr and Co-woanas. Pkytic»l RtaUw. 19)3. 31 . 164, 964. 
tSxbwooD. Tavlos end BLSAKHsy. y. ^Mwr. Chtm. Soe.. Z 935 > 
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Bcid by direct combustion in chlorine; the hardening of oils; .'i 
production of “oil fiom cod” by hydrogenation of coal; the oxy> 
hydrogen flame — now largely superseded by the oxy-acetyiene, 
but still used in making mercury vapour lamps and fusing platinum. 
Atr^bydrogen mixtures are usm in autogeneous soldering of lead 
and an atomic hydrogen blowpipe is used in certain welding 
processes. 

Deuterium has proved extremely useful as a tracer in following \ 
metabolic changes in the animal body. Many experiments have 
been carried out on mice. It has been shown, for example, that fist 
may be stored in the body even at a time when the body needs it | 
for conversion into ene^. Butyric acid is rapidly consumed to 
produce energy, from whi<m it appears that butter may be expected 
to relieve ei^ustion more rapidly than other fats. Deuterium . 
oxide, D|0, often called “heavy water" is used as a moderator in 
atomic piles to slow down fast moving neutrons to the speed 
desired. Most substances either absorb neutrons or are otherwise 
unsuitable; neither deuterium nor oxygen absorbs them. 

The question as to whether or not small amounts of deuterium 
are essential to the animal organism has not been solved. There . 

iwdy be some connection, for it has been found that dilute solutions ] 

can accelerate the growth of micro>organisms. 


Tbs hydroften bomb . > 

Another use to which hydre^en or deuterium may be put in due ! 
course is in the construction of the H-bomb, principle of I 
which is as follows — ^ ^ 

If, during the course of any reaction, matter is destroyed, it 
reappears as energy. The relation between the mass, Jm, in grams 
destroyed and the energy, eiE, in ergs produced is given by • 
Einstein’s Equation (1905) 

JE a a* 4 lm ss 9 X 

Where « is the velocity of light, namely 3 X to** cm per second. 

That is, for every gram of matter destro)^, the energy produced 

= 9 X to*® ergs 

9 X to*® „ . . I 

“ ViSlV T o " °*‘*‘*^ ^ ro» gm-caloncs 
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At the high temperature of the sun, which attains some lo 
million ‘C near its centre, h^ogen atoms condense to helium, 
some 10,000 helium atoms bemg produced in every c.c of the sun 
per second. During this condensation matter is lost and reappears 
as energy. This is &e source of the sun’s heat. 

Let us try to gain some idea of its magnitude. For every 4 gram* 
atoms of hydrogen of atomic weight x*ooSo that condense to 
yield i grai^atom of helium (at. wt. 4’003) the amount of matter 
lost 

— 4 X i-oo8 — 4*003 — 0*049 g*” 
s 0*029 X 2*15 X xo“ or 6*24 X 10“ gm<calories. 

Big figures like these do not convey much to us. We can perhaps 
appreciate them better if we remember that i gram of coke on 
combustion to carbon dioxide evolves 8080 gm-calories of heat. 

The quantity of heat liberated, therefore, when eich gram'itom 
of hdium is produced from 4 grams of hydrogen is equal to that 
obtained by tne complete combustion of 


6*24 X lO* 


8080 
76 tons of coke. 


or 7*7 X 10* gm of coke 


This condensation can only take place, however, at very high 
temperatures and it would oe necessary to use a xiranium or 
plutonium bomb as detonator. At the moment of the explosion 
there would be a sufficiently high temperature and pressure to 
initiate the condensation which could then, \mder favourable 
conditions, become self-supporting, as in the sun. 

It might perhaps be found pre&rable to yxse deuterium instead 
of hydrogen, although the heat liberated per gram-atom of helium 
produced would be slightly less, namely 

2 X 2*0x35 “ 4*0030 = 0*024 gm 
s 5*16 X x6>^ gm-^ories 
s 63 tons of coke 

Even so it is unlikely that the free gas would be used. Probably a 
deuteride would be, such as that of lithium, LiD, or beryllium, 
BeD,. In any case it would be necessary to ensure that the deu* 
terium was not dissipated ^ the force of the explosion before 
condensation could occtir. Unless fairly complete condensation 
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were eff^ed, the bomb might not be any more powerful tlun a 
comparable plutonium bomb. Such a bomb, however, would leave 
less radio-matter behind. The problem as to whethw or not the 
H-bomb is worthwhile has yet to be decided. Any work and money 
expended in its production arc of little value to the world at peace. 
Unlike the uranium bomb it offers no promise as a source of 
industrial encr^ or of new products like radio-isotopes of economic 
or scientific value. 




CHAPTtR S 


THE INERT GASES 


Thi inert ga»es dealt with in this chapter include argon, helium, 
neon, krrpton and xenon. Radon is discussed later (p. 314). 

The discovery of the inert gases reads like a romance*. The first 
of these gases to be discovered terrestrially was argtn. In 1894 
l^rd Rayleigh observed that the density of atmospheric nitiwen 
was greater than that of the chemical gas, and in 1894 wked 
chemists to suggest a reason. Sir William Ramsay asked if he 
might collaborate. After searching the literature, they found that 
Cavendish in 1785 had alre^y noted that, after sparking with 
excess oxygen, atmospheric nitrogen yielded an inert residue that 
could not be made to combine with oxygen. Was this a ntyi gas? 
Rayleigh and Ramsay accordingly passed atmospheric nitre^en 
over magnesium to remove the nitrogen as solid ma^esium 
nitrid^ Mg,N„ and introduced the residusd gas into a PiQcker 
tube and examined its spectrum. To their joy, although the 
characteristic lines of nitrogen were present, there were also new 
red and green lines suggesting the presence of a new element. As 
this new gas was present in the atmosphere the story goes that the 
authors decided to call it aenn, but they received so mwy letters 
asking when Moses would turn up, that they decided in view of 
its remarkable chemical inactivity to christen it ary#*, a Greek 
word meaning inert. Although at the British Association Meepng 
in Oxford in 1895 the announcement was received with scepticism, 
truth ultimately prevailed. 

A word Argon has been known for a long tune. Marco i'olo 
(p* *** travels in the second half of the thirteenth century, 

insitea the kingdom of a prince named Argon, who would un¬ 
doubtedly have oWeeted to the derivation of the modern word as 
applied to himself. 

The scene now shifts to India. In 1868 there was a total eclipse 
of the sun, visible in that country, and the Danish astronomer 


.ft rtvwt bv Ramsay. '“Hw Gmw ot ths Atmosph^" 

(MacailUo, looa). FoU rofereoces to the origiiui are mven ta Fw s 

"Textbook of loorgaak Chemietry” (Griffin. 19x4) VoL i. Pt. a by H. V. A. 
Baiscos. and In "HeUom'' by Kxxaou (Amsterdam. X94a). 
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Janssen went thither and examined the sun’s corona spectro¬ 
scopically for the first time in history. He detected a prominent 
yellow line dose to, but not identical with, the sodium lines which, 
however, did not correspond with any known element. Bunsen 
and KirchhoflP in i860 had concluded that everv element has its 
own characteristic spectrum and could be detected it. Frankland 
and Lockyer* therefore suggested, in 1868, that this new line was 
due to an element present m the sun, but not present terrestrially. 
As alkali metals were known to give line spectra it was thought the 
new element would be a metal. They therefore suggested it be 
called helium fiom the Greek helUi^ sun. The same line, designated 
as 0,, was later detected in the spectra of certain stars, and in 1882 
Palmieri found it in Vesuvian gases. 

In the latter part of 1894, when searching for new sources of 
the newly discovered a^n, Ramsay received a letter from Miw, 
the eminent mineralogist, at that time connected with the British 
Museum, suggesting tlut it might be worth while examining 
pitchblendes. Kamsay gratefullv took the hint and obtained a 
M)ecimen of cleveitc, a variety ot uraninite, essentially UO,.2UO|, 
for which it is said he paid 3s. 6d. -^a small sum for so vast a 
return. He treated the powdered mineral with dilute sulphuric 
acid, sparked the resulting gas with oxygen over soda, removed 
excess oxygen with alkaline pyrx^fallol, washed, dried and trans¬ 
ferred to a vacuum tube. The light given by the passage of 
electricity through this tube was examined visually in a spectro¬ 
scope alongside that from a Pltlcker tube containing argon, for 
comparison. It so happened that this second tube, owing to im¬ 
purities in the electroaes, gave the spectra of hydrogen and nitrogen 
as well as of argon. It was at once evident that the cleveitc gas 
contained both argon and hydrogen, but it also gave a brilliant 
line in the yellow, nearly but not quite coincident with the yellow 
si^ium lines. The wavelength of this line was measured by 
Crookesf and proved to be the solar D| line. It thus became 
known that helium could now be regarded as a terrestrial element. 
About the same time Ceve also independently found helium. 

In 1889, Hildebrand^ had noticed that uraninite, when dissolved 
in acid, evolved a gas which he believed to be nitrogen. He noticed 

*A foil aceoittt was given by Sia Nokmam Locxvsa in 1896. 13 . 319. 

also FaAKXLANP and LocKvaa. Proa. Roy. Soe.. i 863 . 17 . 91- 

tCaooxas, Pnc. Roy. Soe., 1893. 58 . 69. 

{HaDBiaAiio, BttU. U.S. Geol. Stirvey, 1889, No. 78, 43. 
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that the spectrum contained lines not usually attributable to nitrogen; 
he knew however tlut gaseous spectra are profoundly affected by 
changes in pressure and although he and his assistant jocularly 
suggested that they might be ooJing with a new element, the 
matter was allowed to drop. Many a true word is spoken in jest; a 
great discovery was narrowly missed. 

Before long both the elementary nature of helium and its 
identity with the solar element were called Into question; but 
these doubts were soon set at rest. The homcgeneity of the gas 
was confirmed by Ramsay and Travers* who showed that sp«tral 
anomdies were due to contamination with a^n. The identity of 
the celestial and terrestrial spectra was confirmed by Hugginsf and 
Halc^. 

In 1903 Ramsay and Soddy made a sensational discovery, 
namely that helium is a disintegration product of radium. 

After many fruitless attempts had been made by Dewar and 
others to liquefy helium, that difficult task was achieved by Onnes 
in 1908 In his famous cryogenic laboratory at Leyden University. 
It was not until 1916, however, that the gas was solidified by 
Keesom, the pupil and worthy successor of Onnes. Solid helium 
melu at — a7i*5* C or i*5’’abs. 

The two elements argon and helium suggested the need for a 
new vertical group in the periodic table. If so, dements were 
required to precede sodium, rubidium and csesium. Ramsay and 
Traversf searched for these. They examin^ many possible 
sources, but were most successful with liquid air residues, and In 
1898 they discovered successivdy three more gases which they 
christened hyputn (Greek krypttn\ the hidden one; neon (Greek 
the new one; and xenon (Greek xeaox), the stranger. The last 
member of the scries, radon^ was not discovered spectroscopically. 
It is a radio^cment first detected by Dorn in 1900, and is dis¬ 
cussed later. 

Hdium ought logically to be called helion. This was suMcsted 
by the author to the Chemical Society in 1916, but the Publication 
Committee was not in favour of the change. 


•RAKtAVandTaAv***, froc.'Roy. See.. 1897. «o 4 ; 1898. 82 .3x8- TaAvaaa, 

ibid.. 1897. 80 . 449 - 

tHoGOXM. Cbom. Ntm. 1895. 72 . »?• 

{Hau. Attronom. NaekriehUn. 1695. H*. «?• . . » « - 

nCuuAY and TuAvaas, Proe. Roy. See., 1898. $ 2 . 3*8: x8^. 83 . 403. 437 . 
piut. Trans.. 190s, lt 7 , 47. Sae Moobs. Cksm. Nows. 1911. !•*. » 4 B. 
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Applications of helium ■ 

Hdium is used for air-«hip^ blimps, etc, its non-inflammability 
rendering it particularly suitable for these purposes although its 
lifting power» only half that of pure hydrogen. To a limited extent 
helium is employed in thermometry and in lamps for yielding the 
line in optical work. When inhaled with oxygen, helium is 
used as a cure for asthma and other ailments, such as croup and 
diphtheria, in which the windpipe is obstructed. 

Helium is of great assistance to the diver and in caisson work. 
After prolonged exposure at great depths much time is absorbed 
in bringing Uie diver to the surface; every 33 feet of depth gives 
an extra atmosphere of pressure. Helium is also used in the manufac¬ 
ture of ziroomum by Aroll's process.* 

The average man carries about 1000 c.c. of nitrogen gas dis¬ 
solved in his body under ordinary atmospheric conditions. If the 
pressure is increased the volume of dissolved nitrogen increases 
proportionately, though it takes several hours for equilibrium to 
k reached. If, therefore, the diver is decompressed too rapidly by 
being brought swiftly to the surface, nitr^en is releas^ ^om 
soluuon and bubbles collect in the blo^ stream; the diver becomes 
black in the face due to oxygen shortage for the heart »nnot drive 
the bubbles through the blood vessels owing to their enormous 
resistance. The remedy is to lower again when tlie bubbles redis¬ 
solve. As helium is much less soluble in the body there is less danger 
of bubble formation and decompression may be effected in a mixture 
of oxygen and helium (usually i to 4 W volume) in one-twenty- 
third of the time required with air. This may be of supreme 
importance in cases of accident or of attack by, say, sharks. 
Hydrogen appears to be equally effective. 

J. B. S. Hridane used a mixture of 9 volumes of hy^gen to 1 
of air, which is not explosive and may be safely stored in cylinders 
under pressure. It contains only a per cent of oxygen by volume, 
but under a pressure of 10 atmospheres it has as much oxygen per 
cc. as ordinary air. Argon behaves simUarly to nitrogen. Neon 
may be intermediate. 

By way of contrast it may be mentioned that xenon is more 
soluble in the bodv even than nitrogen, and causes dizziness and 
numbness. It has been suggested tlut xenon may be the cause of 
air-sickness at high altitudes. 


*G. L. Miluui, /MiwMrtsi Chtmiti, 1950. 435 ' 
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Ai^on is used in gas>fi]Ied incandescent electric lamps, being 
more efficient than nitrc^en. Efficiency increases with the molecular 
weight of the gas, and before World War II krypton and xenon 
were being usm for the purpose. Special plants had been erected 
at Ajka in Hungary and at Boulogne in rrance to separate these 
gases from the atmosphere to render them available in sufficient 
quantities to meet the needs of the lamp industry. 

Neon is used extensively for various types of lighting such as 
shop signs, street lighting and illumination of airfieiu. 
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THE HALOGENS 


The halogens (Greek hah salt, gennai I beget) constitute a group 
of four or possibly five closely allied elements, namely fluorine, 
chlorine, bromine and iodine with possibly alabamme or astatine. 
Their name was coined by BcraeliusCi 779 «<>»848). since the various 
members known in his day were to be found as salts in seawater 
resembling sea salt or halite. Before fluorine was isolat^, the three 
remaining elements formed a typical example of the Docbcreiner 
triads” In i 8 a 9 Doebereiner pointed out that a determination ot 
the atomic weight of bromine by Berzelius effected the previous year, 
supported his prediction that it would probably be the arithmetic 
m«m of the atomic weights of chlorine and iodine. 


Chlorine 

The first halogen to be discovered was chlorine, by that in¬ 
defatigable Swedish pharmacist Schecle who alw dtsewer^ 
oxygen. In 1774 he studied the action of muriatic acid (Latin 
mana, brine), the name given to an aqueous solution of “marine 
acid air”, our hydrogen chloride, on pjwlusite and observed that, 
upon warming, the mixture smelled like aqua regia, a greenish- 

yellow, choking gas being evolved. . 

^ Schecle had been brought up on the phlogistic theory already 
outlined in connection widi oxygen and in consequence regarded 
the new gas as marine acid air deprived of ite phlogiston by the 
pyrolusitc He accordingly baptised it in the name of deph/opjMauJ 
marint add air. This cumbersome name obviously could not be 
retained and with the passing of the phlogistic theory a more 
suiuble name had to be found*. 

For many years chlorine was regarded as a compound ot ox)^nT. 
Its method of preparation appeared to suggest this, the gas being 
obtoined by the oxidation of muriatic acid. Lavoisier therefore 
called i t saywnfM/fc add\ under such a name it fitted into Lavoisier s 
~‘For di tr vr fftftw nf aiamvwy ot ebtorine and pnoi of etementayy cbamctier 

soeCKATTAWAY.Caw.Wiiw.iaio.IJM.aS. 37. 50.73- 

fBBimiou.BT sufgeitod this to 1785, mmm. AeaJ. St*., Parit. 1785. p. * 74 . 
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scheme, according to which all acids, even muriatic acid itself, 
contained oxygen, the "acid producer". Oxrauriatic acid thus 
bore the same relation to muriatic acid as sulphuric to sulphurous. 
It was Davy* who, in rSio, showed conclusively that chlorine is 
an element. He passed hydrogen chloride over metallic potassium 
and found that only the metu chloride and pure hydrogen were 
produced. He therefore suggested the name chlorine (Greek 
ekUns, greenish yellow^ in allusion to its colour. Thus arose 
another example in which the name given to an element by its 
discoverer came to be changed (p. 15;. 

Chlorine is used for various purposes on an enormous scale by 
civilised communities. In 19x0 it was used at Reading during an 
epidemic to sterilise the water, and since then this has become a 
usual practice; the process received great impetus during the 1914— 
1918 war, when water supplies for Uie troops were chlorinate^ and 
again in 1940 when the authorities luged me adoption of chlorina" 
tiOD by all of the larger water undertakings in view of the war risks. 
Chlorine is used in &e sterilisation of sewage; extraction of bromine 
from carnallite and seawater; de-tinning of scrap tin-plate; removal 
of objectionable odours from gasoline, etc. At one rime considerable 
quantities were used in the extraction of gold, but this process has 
now been lai^ely superseded by the cyanide and amalgamation 
processes. Much chlorine is used in the manufteture of chemicals; 
It is burned with hydrogen to yield hydrochloric add; with Hme 
it gives bleaching powder; it is consumed in preparing chlorides, 
chlorates and hypochlorites, etc. 

Wool is chlorinated to increase its resistance to "felting" during 
laundering. It is easier to wash as the surface af^er cluorination 
is Iwdrophilic and is readily deansed by soap. 

Chlorine £nds an enormous demand in the preparation of 
various chlorinated organic derivatives. Amongst these may be 
mentioned carbonyl chloride or phosgene, COC^, used in the dye 
industry and as an asphyxiant in chemical war^re; aoo ppm in 
air constitute a fatal dose in 1 minutes. Carbon tetrachlonde or 
"CTC", CCI4, and pentachlorethane, CHCli.CCI^, are used for 
extinguishing fires, the former also as a solvent and degreaser; 
trich^rethylene, CHQiCCl,, known commercially as trildone or 
simply tri, is a degreaser and an anaesthetic; chlorpicrin, CClgNOi, 
has bwn used in the extermination of rats by the Russians in the 
Caucasus, to effect the elimination of bubonic plague communicated 
*DAVr, Phii. Trans., iSii, pp. i uid 31. Tbe Bakariso Lactore Ibr tSto. 
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to humans by rat fleas; DDT., ^C«H4)|.CH.CCls, is an in¬ 
valuable insecticide. These will sumce. 

Gaseous chlorine was first used as an asphyxiant in chemical 
warfiire in April 1915 when the Germans launched a cloud 
attack against the Airicans, Canadians and French in the ^res 
salient, ^ere were ao,000 casualties of which 5000 were fatal, 
whilst many others were damaged for life. Very small amounts of 
chlorine in the air help to ward off colds and to relieve them when 
once they have gained a bold. After the first world war chlorine 
chambers were used in America and the custom received a fillip 
when President Coolidge himself in May 1924 received treatment 
in one and was able to state afterwards that he felt considerable 
relief from his cold. The maximum safe concentration is i ppm 
in air for more or less prolonged inhalation; 3a ppm constitute 
a lethal dose in 30 minutes. 

Iodine wu the second halogen to be discovered*. It was first 
observed by Courtois, a manufacturer of nitre, in 1811, but this 
was not announced until two years later by Clement and Desormes. 
Like BO many other important discoveries that of iodine is what is 
popularly called "accidental”. That is to say it was not the result 
of a specific search for the clement, but of a chance observation by 
an intelligent observer. 

In the preparation of nitre from seaweed or wrack (French 
vtrteA) the dried plants were burned and the ashes leached for the 
sodium and potassium salts. Upon concentration sodium chloride 
separated first, followed by potassium chloride and sulphate, other 
salts of these metals, such as sulphites and carbonates, being left 
in solution. These were destroyed by addition of sulphuric acid. 
On one occasion the scid was probaoly more concentrated or in 
latter quantity than usual and a violet vapour arose with an 
instating odour not unlike that of chlorine. This condensed to a 
solid cr^talline deposit on cold objects without formation of liquid. 
For a time this new substance was referred M as X, an appellation 
used many years later to designate the unknown rays mscovered 
bv Rdnteen in 1895 and nowaday often employed in cases of 
bladunsil. As Courtois had insumcient laboratory facilities he 

*A vahxable compnatioa of data In eonaectton with iodine is pabtlsbed by tbo 
loiim Bitrtau, maintained by the Cbil^ Nitrate and Iodine 

Prodseete aader the title “lodiaa Facta". 
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asked his friends CUment and Desormes to undertake the study 
of X. Its analogy to chlorine suggested its elementary nature and 
this was subseouendy demonstrated by Gay>Lussac m 1814 and 
independently oy IHvy. Gay*Lussac suggested the name icne 
(Greek ion, the violet) whilst Davy propMM iodint from Greek 
iotidis, violet colottred as being more analogous to chlorine and 
fluorine and less likely to lead to confusion with other terms. 

Iodine in minute quantity is a normal constituent of the human 
body and the average person requires a daily dose of 0-000,017 gm. 
Absence of the requisite amount leads to general debility and in 
more severe cases to goitre or “big-neck . In very severe cases 
mental weakness dev^ps known as cretinism, from Latin ertta, 
chalk, because of its prevalence in Alpine districts. In Switzerland 
sodium iodide is added to table salt oy legal regulation to ensure 
that everybody receives his necessary “ration'’ of iodine. In 
Britain there are several areas of iodine deficiency in the soil and 
addition of iodides to the feeding-smfls of cattle, etc, effects an 
enormous improvement in the herds. 

Iodine is used largely in medicine owing to its powerful germ¬ 
icidal action. The brown solutions of iodine in alcohtd or aqu^s 
potassium iodide applied as “paints” to wounds, et^ are familiar 
to all. Iodine is the main constituent of iodoform; it is also used 
in photography and tn chemical laboratories. 


Bromine 


In 18*5 Lowig, one of Gmelin’s students at Heidelberg, began 
to study a red liquid obtained by chlorination of the concen¬ 
trated waters from a salt spring at Kreuznach. Befor^ howevw, 
he could complete his study BaJard* announced the discovery in 
1826 of a new clement extracted with chlorine from the Montpellier 
brines after first removing the sodium chloride. This dement was a 
dark red liquid identical with that of Lowig and to it he gave the 
name tnttridt in view of its presence in bnne. But this name was 
not acccpuble to chemists in view of probable confusion with 
muriatic acid and the name was changed to bfotnint, from Greek 


bromdi, a stench. 

Liebigt had narrowly missed the same discovery. A German 
firm had asked him to examine a red liquid which he rewded as 
chloride of iodine and n ot worth further attention. Upon the 

•Baulsd, Ann. Chim. Pky$.. i 8 ae. (lO. S*. 377-. ._ 
tSusMSTONS, "Justus voo UaMg. His Liissiid Work (Cswsll. toex}, Chap. 3 . 
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announcement of Balard’a bromine Liebig realised the mistake he 
had made; on his shelves this very element had been standing 
unrecognised. 

Bromine is used as a disinfectant; iromum iolidificatum is merely 
kieselguhr saturated with bromine. Bromine is a valuable raw 
material in the manufacture of dyestuffs and dru«. A recent use 
is in the preparation of ctlwlene dIbromide, C|H4Br|, reauired 
for anti-knock motor fuel. The simpler methyl bromide, Cr^Br, 
finds application as a fire exdnguisner. Bromine has been used, 
generally in conjunction with other gases, as an asphyxiant in 
warfare. Some 31 ppm in air arc usually fatal within 30 to 60 
minutes. 

Fluorine' 

Fluorine was the last halogen to be isolated. Fluorspar* has been 
known for many centuries. Georgius Agricolaf* who earned for 
himself the title of "Father of Metallurgy", referred to the use of 
fluorspar as a flux in his work "Bermannus", circa x^a 9 , whence 
the name of the mineral, from Latin fluere, to flow. When gently 
warmed the mineral emits light; this is termed/sors/wsc#, a word 
showing that the growth of a language may cause derivatives to 
assume a meaning entirely different from that suggested by their 
roots. 

In Napoleonic times Derbyshire fluorspar was exported to France 
where it was termed the bleu Jaunt or blue-yellow stone; it was 
shaped into fancy articles which were subsequently re-imported 
into Britain as the anglicised Blue John. 

It is usually stated that the corrosive action of hydrofluoric acid, 
which is readily obuined by the action of sulphuric acid upon the 
mineral in the warm, was first observed by Herr Swanhardt, an 
artist of Nuremberg, in 1670. Some accidentally fell on to his 
spectacles and etched the glass; from that time onwards Sw^hardt 
etched glass with the vapours from fluorspar and sulphuric acid. 
But this pretty legend has been exploded by Partington^ who 

•Will the ftudeot notice that this is not "floox" spar. Jud^inK fo>m exam* 
{nation papers many students appear to contuse the two words. 

tCioseius AcaicoLA. 1490 (or 1494) to issj- • phyeleian who took 
unusual tntereet in metaliurgy and minlog. Hit inoaumeatal work "Di r» 
MtiaiHca" did not appear until 1536 but the MS was evidentiy finished several 
yean before that as it nore s dedlcstion dated 1530. He wasautbor also of several 
other works, includiuB ''Bermsnnus”. 

tPARnNOTOM, ChtmUstry and Indutiry, 1941, p. 109. Mtm. ManeMatUr LU. 
put. Soe., I9S3-3. (7. 73. 
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finds that th« first authenticated mention of the acid is in 1720; he 
further adds that the discovery of the acid was probably a British 
achievement. 

In 1771 Scheele was the first to recognise in fluorspar the cal* 
cium salt of a new acid which latter he obtained later by distillation 
of fluorspar with sulphuric acid using a dn retort. He called the 
product fluoric acid and in i S07 Gay-Lussac and Thenard prepared 
the anhydrous acid. In accordance with Lavoisier’s theory the 
acid was regarded as a compound of water with the oxide of an 
element "fluorium” and hence contained oxygen. 

In 18 lO} however, Ampire suggested to Davy that the acid was 
probably a compound of nydr^en with an unknown element and 
contained no oxygen. In 1813 &vy in turn developed these views. 
Assuming fluorspar to be analogous to calcium chloride in that it 
contained an dement analogous to chlorine, he suggested the new 
dement be called fiuorine. 

Every effort to isolate fluorine was futile until Gore obtained a 
little momentarily in 1869 bv electrolysis, but it immediately 
combined explosivdy with hydrogen. It was not until 1886 that 
Moissan succeeded in obtaining pure fluorine by dectrolysing a 
solution of anhydrous potassium hydrogen fluoride in hydrofluoric 
acid, \ising electrodes of an alloy of platinum and iridium. 

Despite its intense chemical activity which rendered its isolation 
so diflicult, its first oxide, F, 0 , was not discovered imdl 1927 by 
Lebeau and Damiens. 

Fluorine, tike iodine, in minute amount is essential to the human 
body; it enables the teeth to develop a hard enamel and resist 
decay. But this is a case in which it is easy to have too much of a 
good thing. In 1934 the children at Malden in Essex were found 
to be sufiTcring from mottled teeth — a name that explains itself. 
This was traced to the presence of excess fluorine ions in the water 
to the extent of to 5 ppm. Small quantities up to about 
1 ppm appear to be beneficial. 

IHuorine has a great affinity for carbon; considerably greater 
than that of hydrogen or the other halogens, so that the fluorides of 
carbon are extremdy suble. This is evident from the bond strengths 
which are believed to be as follows; C—H, 80; C—Cl, 83; C—F, 
120 Calories per gm.-atom. A relatively new thermoplastic, 
known technically as fluon has been made by polymerising tetrafluo- 
cthylene, F,C:CF„ yielding (C,F,)„ variously known as poly- 
tetrafluo-cthylene or ITFE. It is of special interest to engineers 
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on account of its inertness. There appears to be a wide field opening 
up for research on fiuocarbons ana their value in industry. 

From the Periodic Table it seems that element 85 should be 
the highest member of the halogen group. In 1931 a claim was 
made* that the presence of the element had been detected and it 
was given the name alahamine. This story requires confirmation. 
For the dement obtained synthetically through fission of uranium 
the name oitaiine has been suggested. 


'Allison sod Co-woajctas, PAynM/Jtfvini, 1931, 37 . <178; 1930. 35 , aSj. 
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CARBON 


Cakbon, in the forms of charcoal, graphite and diamond, has 
been known from very early times. Acquaintance with charcoal 
would be ro\ighly synchronous with that of fire (p. 8). In later 
years the charcoal was used by man as a pigment in decorating the 
walls of his caves; later still it played a great part in his metallurgy. 

Graphite wotJd certainly be a much later thscovery than chared; 
nevCTthdess it was known in early times and esteemed becav^ of 
the greyish black streak left behind when it was rubbed against a 
rou^cn^ surface. The word is derived from the Greek I 

write; the names and hlatk lead show that the mineru was 

regarded as a form of lead. The Greek word mclybdos was apparently 
employed to denote lead and materials that resemblea lead in 
physical appearance, and thus included galena, PbS, graphite and 
molybdenite, MoS,, these two latter minerals being rwarded as 
identical. Indeed pencils have been found containing mmybdenite 
instead of graphite. Pliny (A.D.a3 to 79) used the words mo\yh- 
d«na and galena synonymously. It was Scheel^ in 1779, who nrst 
distinguished between graphite and molybdenite. Acting on them 
with nitric add he obtained with the one merely gasMus carbon 
dioxide, whereas the other yielded a white solid which ^eelc 
termed molybdic acid. From that time onwards the two n^erals 
have be^ re^nised as distinct, the term graphite being given to 
the one consisting of carbon only, and m<^bdcnite to the other, 
namely molyWenum sulphide. In 1800 Mackenzie showed that 
gnmhite bums like charcoal, producing carbon dioxide. 

The exceptional properties of graphite are due to its unique 
structure which is the most perfect example known of layer 
lattices. It consists of sheets of carbon atoms linked hexagonally 
like wire netting (fig. 4) each sheet representing a gigantic, two- 
dimensional mole^c. Adjacent atoms arc i'4aiA apart* and 
statisti^ly rather more than three valencies out of the four of each 
carbon atom are absorbed in the C—C bonds in each layer. The 
valency forces left over are absorbed in holding the various layers 


•A B angstrom unit, that is 10** cm. 
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tocether, the bonding assuming the form similar to that in metals. 
The electrons are but loosely wund and, in consequence, graphite 
possesses metallic conduction in the direction of the planes. 

These planes, too, are 3‘3C4A apart and, as interatomic forces 
are inversely proportional to about the eighth power of the distance 
between the centres of the atoms, the layers can wily slide over 
each other like the leaves of a bmk. Thus graphite functions as 
a lubricator. Normally the different layers are out of step as shown 
in Fig. 4. 



Fift. 4 — Tbs structure of t^raphlts 


All forms of carbon seem to possess a »aphite structure with 
the exception of the diamond (p. <9). So-«lled “amorphous” 
carbon consists of small sheets of hexagonal structure and the 
smaller the sheets the more widely do they tend to lie apart. A 
variation in the properties of carbon with its iineness of division is 
thus to be expectea. 

Some I a per cent of the world’s graphite is used in the pencil 
trade. The finest graphite in the world was found at Borrowdale 
in Cumberland, but tne supplies arc now largely worked out. The 
Keswick pencils were world-famous. In early days the mineral 
was cut to shape and inserted in grooves in cedar wood to form 
the j>encil; but the result was poor as only short lengths of graphite 
were possible, and even these contained the natural grit of the 
mineral. Now the graphite, whether natural or arti6ciat, is pulver- 
is^, mixed with a mtle clay and gum solution to a paste, and 
squeezed through a die. 

Foundries consume considerable quantities of graphite; the 
pattern is buried in moulding sand, the surface of wnich, after 
remtnnd of the pattern, is coated with graphite offen mixed with 
talc to provide a smooth surface and prevent the casting from 
sticking. 
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Graphite is tlso used for making crucibles for melting st^ and 
brass; as a lubricant, sometimes alone and sometimes mixed 
grease or water; as a constituent of paint, stove wluhea; for 
coating blasting powders to protect from darnp; for elcctrod« 
and electrodepositjon of metals on non-conducting suriac^ *1*^“ 
as wax, etc. Graphite is used in the construction of atomic piles; 
but for this an extremely pure product is essential and this is 
manufiictured in the electric furnace at such a high temperature 
that virtually every trace of impurity volatilises. Indian ink is finely 
pulverised graphite baked with a glutinous paste. 


Diamond 

The word "diamond", derived from the Greek aJamaj, in¬ 
vincible, bears witness to its extreme hardne^ and the term sw 
used in reference to this stone in a.d.i6. Pliny spe^ of the 
diamond as the most valuable of gems. The bnlli^t lu^e and 
play of colours of the "cut" stone are due to its high refractive 
index and dispersive power. Sometimes diamonds are ^so doubly 
redacting, in consequence of internal strain; suc^ speamens have 
been known to crack and even burst s^ntaneously. ^ ^ ^ 

Although mentioned by name several times in the Old Testament 
it is con^dered unlikely that the early Hebre^ were acqwinted 
with the diamond. The “diamond" o( xxvm. i 8 , and 

xxxix. II, was an engraved stone, and could therefore h^y h^e 
been the gem we know under that name. It ^ probably q^. 
The soiled Bristol, Cornish, and Derbyshire diamonds are 
merely quartz (p. 6 i). The later references in Jit. xvu. i, and 
Ezek. xxviii. 13, may possibly be genuine. .... 

Diamonds were first discovered m the sands of India, they 
were not known in Europe until Alexander the Great 
from India 317 b.c. The Romans introduced than into Western 
Europe and used them for graving tools, pre^uang 
intagfios in hard stone. They do not appear to have used di^onds 
as iewels. The Indian industry was centred round Golconda, near 
Hyderat^; it was a fortress and market for the gems, but is 

Travel." Ma.o Polo- .he famous 
Venetian traveller (115+ to 1324), known as the Col umbus of the 

•“Tb* Voya*« and Travel* of Marco Polo*’. CtMmlVt 
Chap^ScvSTSarco wm probably tha ftr»t Europaan avar to visit the diamond 

tarmory of ladia. 
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East Indies, states that he visited a district iri India known as the 
Kingdom of Murfili, now generally identified with Golconda. 
Here were rocky mountains and steep precipitous valleys into which 
men were afraid to venture partly because of the large number of 
venomous serpenU. He was informed chat after the rainy season 
these valleys were rich in diamonds which lay on the surface having 
been washed down from the mountain sides. To obtain them the 
men were wont to throw chunks of raw flesh into the valleys; 
perceiving which the local white eagles would swoop down and 
pick up the flesh in their talon^ with the soil and diamonds 
clinging to it, and carry it to their nests. When the eagles left 
their nests ^in the men raided them for diamonds. 

Marco gives a very human touch to his story when he adds that 
“the kings and great men in this country keep the fairest and 
finest stones to themselves and suffer the merchants to sell the rest.” 
Nevertheless the reader may be pardoned if he queries the accuracy 
of the story as it stands. Prooablv it took its rise from some 
wcrificial custom in connection with the worship of the goddess 
of riches, Ammarwaru. The flesh cut from a slaughtered cow or 
buflalo was probably thrown on the ground as an offering and would 
naturally be picked up and carried off by the birds*. 

In lyac cCamonds were found in Brazil; miners searching for 
gold had found some curious pebbles and, unaware of their ^ue, 
used them as counters and gave them to children to play with. An 
officer who had spent sevew years in the East Indies was struck 
by the appearance of the pebbles and sent some to a friend in 
Lisbon to be examined. Iney proved to be diamonds, equal to 
those of Golconda. But popular prejudice against Brazilian diamonds 
was strong; to be fUhionablc the diamonds must come from India; 
many therefore were shipped from Brazil to India and re-exported 
from thence to Europe as “Indian” diamonds, when they were 
readily marketed. The soil at Diamantino in Brazil appiears to have 
been singularly rich in small diamonds; a negro is reported to 
have found one of 9 carats among the roots of some v^etables 
from his own garden; diamonds have also been found in the crops 
of chickens. John Mawef, in an account of his travels in Brazil 
mentions that a negro wrote to the then Prince Regent announcing 
the discovery of an enormous diamond which he b^ged to have 
the honour of showing to his majesty in person. A carriage and 

*V. Ball, Nahm. 1S81. 490. 

tJoHN Mawe. “Travab in th« Interior of Brasil*' (London, xSia). 
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escort were accordingly sent and the negro was brought to the 
royal presence when he handed over the precious stone weighing 
nearly i lb. It was sent to the royal treasury and depMited in the 
hall of gems, its value being estimated as at least a million sterling. 
One or two persons at court, however, appear to have entertain^ 
some doubt as to the genuineness of the stone and when Mawe 
was in Rio de Janeiro ne was requested, as a known authority, to 
examine it At a glance he saw tlut it was merely quartz and con> 
firmed his opinion by scratching it with a diamond. The negro 
who had been brought to Rio in such pomp bad to find his way 
back home as best he could. 

In 1867 even more important deposits were found in S. Africa. 
An intelligent pedlar noticed that a Boer child on a farm near 
Hopetown on the Orange River was playing with some peculiar 
peboles and submitted one to a mineralc«ist who identified it as 
diamond; it was shown in the Paris Exhibition in the same year. 
There was in consequence a rush to S. Africa and extensive river 
diggings were under^en which extended to the R. Vaal. Bv i 86q 
dry divings had begun in several shallow depressions or '’pans'* 
and this led to the founding of Kimberley. In 1888 Cecil Rnodes 
effected the amalgamation of the Kimberley mines into the De 
Beers Consolidated Mines. 

Sir Isaac Newton as earlv as 1704 suspected that the diamond 
might be combustible, and it was shown by Lavoisier in 1772 
that such was the case provided air was present, carbon dioxide 
being produced. Tennant, in 1797, showed that when equal 
weights of diamond and graphite are separately burned, equal 
quantities of carbon dioxide result. It was still necessary to prove 
tnat there were no other products. The matter was clinchM by 
Sir Humphry Davy who had a wealthy wife; he burned with the 
sun’s heat a diamond in oxygen in Florence, during March 1814, 
using the great lens then recently acquired by ue Cabinet of 
Natural History in that city. He usm the precious lens with 
characteristic agility which made the savants tremble lest he should 
break their newest acquisition. But Davy did not; instead he 
showed that there was no change in volume of the gas when the 
diamond had disappeared and that the sole product was carbon 
dioxide. The diamond and charcoal were thus chemically identical. 
Up to that time it was generally believed that bodies coiild not 
have the same chemical composition if their physical properties 
were different. Davy’s experiments showed this to be untrue and 
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paved the way for the Ittcr conceptions of allotropy and poly¬ 
morphism. It was Bcrxclius who» in 1840, described the different 
varieties of an element as allotropea (Greek allos^ other; 


The weight of a diamond is expressed in carats^^ the c^t being 
originally me average weight of the seed of the locust, Ktiar^ or 
carob tree — a native of Africa. The word is said to be dcriv^ 
from the Greek keraMn, which refers to the horn-like shape of the 
pods. The seeds are remarkably uniform in the pod, those at the 
ends being as large as the middle ones; they have been used from 
time immemorial for weighing gold, and were transported to India 

• 1 .. j .^1 __ In iBBa 


toopted, was legally fixed at 200*000 mgm* The metric carat 
became compidsory in Britain in 1914' . . 

* '4 a .-J-4^ AkA HaavMAet/1 


and bone oils with metallic lithium in a closed wrought-iron ^be. 
On opening the tube minute isotropic crystals were extracted from 
the black residue; they were sufficiently hard to scratch all other 
crystals. For many years doubt was expressed w to the idwtity of 
these crystals with diamond, but X-ray examination has justified 

Hannay's daimf* . ^ • i a • 

Moissan, the French chemist, who was the first to isolate nuorine, 
also claimed^ to have synthesised the diamond by causing it to 
crystallise out from molten iron under great pressure. The minute 
crystals conformed to all known tests for the diamond, but un¬ 
fortunately the X-ray method, which could have placed the matter 
beyohd all doubt, was not then known. 

Not all diamonds are of gem quality; some 60 per cent of the 


cent of the diamonds by wd^t, the remaining 4 o per cent being 
u^ for jewellery, etc. Black diamonds known m camnaie\ 
have no gem value; they are peculiar to Bahia in Brazil and contain 
up to 2 per cent of impurity. They are nevertheless as hard as the 
•./vfniini of tha<;4T4t M givan by Da. SWKCaa to U»e 
1910, 1$. jlS. 

tBANNStna and Lohboale. tUd.. 1943. 21 . 315- ^ , , 

ISm "The Blwstric Funiaca" by Moissah. EogUah Edition. 1904. 

(Tba laiYMt carbonado waa foond to Bahia to >893 and weighed 63i*9 gnma. 
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pxtre stone and tougher; thev show no cleavage tendency. They do 
not soften when heated and are in great demand for drills. The 
Simplon tunnel opened in 1906 was the first major operation with 
diamond drills. Irregular aggregates of bad colour and flawed are 
known as hert (Old French hert, bastard); they are obtained mostly 
from the African fields and are extensively used as an abrasive 
dust, for dies, for "cutting" and faceting precious stones* and for 
drillings. 

The first diamond ever cut in Birmingham occupies a place of 
honour in the Lord Mayor's chain. It lies at the centre of a Maltese 
cross in the badge siupended from the central link of the chain. 
Beneath this is a wreath suggesting laurel and oak; it surrounds a 
shield on which appear the Birmingham Arms, in enamel. Above 
the shield, mounted on a plate of gold, is the motto "Forward" 
and on the back is engraved: "This diamond, the first cut in 
Birmingham, was manumetured, mounted in badge, and presented 
to the Corporation of his native town, by William Spencer, 1873 
(during the mayoralty of Ambrose Biggs)." 

Diamond tools are now made to ootain a high finish necessary 
for many engine components, particularly for aircraft. Diamond 
dies are made by rotating a needle fed by diamond dmt and ore, 
and are sometimes of minute diameter; they are so hard that th^ 
will pass many miles of wire without change in diameter; this is 
important when uniformi^ is essential as In electrical work such as 
tungsten filaments (p. 24^, resistances, etc. Diamonds are also used 
for Cutting glass, for drilling glass and porcelain, for engraving 
metal work, etc. 

The diamond possesses cleavage planes in four directions and 
despite its phenomenal hardness it may be easily shattered by a 
blow. An old method of testing stones reputed to be diamonds was 
to strike them on an anvil. If they broke they were not diamondsl 
Probably many a valuable stone was lost in that sad way. 

The hardness of the diamond U due to its symmetrical structure. 
Each C atom has four others arranged tetrahedrally and perfectly 
symmetrically round it (Fig. 5). The diamond is thus one huge 
molecule with no weak spot. Carborundum, SiC, has a simi^ 
structure and is also extremely hard. It might be thought that 
close-packing would explain the hardness, but the diamond has a 
relatively open structure; if close packed it would be possible for 

*Tbe pioiteer in art was Louis de Barquem, of Bm^ea, who, is >4^, 
concaivod tba idaa of nsing diamond dust for this porpose. 
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I a spheres to touch the central one, in which case the density of 
the diamond would be 7*653, instead of 3*01 to 3*56*. 

The beauty of the diamond is due to Its high refractive index 
coupled with great dispersive power. The crude diamond as found 
looks anything but attractive; the art of the lapid^ consists in 
cutting the stone and polishing it to bring out its brilliancy. 



(U) 

Fig. 5 

(1) Tctrahednl arTanB«ni«nt Oif carbon atoms 
(U) Arrangemaat o( carbon atoms In tbs diamond 

The purest diamonds are crystal clear and colourless. Such stones 
are described as of the “first water” or as “blu^whites”. Diamonds 
may be of any colour; when ruby red they are almost priceless. 
There was a small ruby red one among the Russian Court Jewels 
many years ago. 

In 1936 a small red diamond was found in alluvial diggings 
near Kimberley and was expected to weigh 6 carats when cut and 
to be worth close upon ,^tooo. A clear apple green stone of 41 
carats is known as the Dresden Diamond, an Indian sU^ne purchased 
in 1743 for the Crown of Saxony. Blue stones arc almost as rare 
as the red, the most famous example being the Hope Diamond 
(p. 6a); it is thought that the Brunswick Blue Diamond may have 
been cut from the same stone. Yellow is the most common colour, 
the most famous being the Austrian Yellow Diamond (p. 61), the 

*Tb« tbeonCkal vaJoe tor the perfectly pure diamond U 3 ' 5 i 5 - 
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Tiffany Yellow from Kimberley, 1878, the Tennant and Colenao 
stones. 

When strongly heated in air absence the diamond either sub¬ 
limes or is converted to graphite; it never melts. The somewhat 
slippery feel is r^arded as due to the assumption by the electronic 
orbits of surface atoms of a pseudo-graphitic structure. 

In 1663 Boyle observed that diamonds become luminous if 
rub^d in the dark; they become luminous, too, after exposure 
to light or to cadit^e rays. When exposed to ultraviolet light 
some diamonds yield a blue glow. They are more transparent to 
X-rays than other gems and after prolonged exposure to radium 
a colourless diamond becomes green. 

Many stones that are not genuine diamonds are popularly so 
called. Thus Brazil, Bristol*, Cornish*, Derbyshire, Alaskan, 
Arkansas, Marmora and German ’'diamonds" are quartz. Mature 
or Ceylon "diamonds" are white zircons. The Saxony "diamond" 
is white topaz; the Simili or Stress "diamond" is merely a paste 
(glass). Carbonado and coal are frequently termed black diamond 
— and not without reason. 

Some famous diamonds 

The story of the diamond could hardly be complete without 
some reference to a few of the more important diamonds known to 
the civilised world. The diamond is the only gem stone that 
comprises one element only. It appeals to popular taste because of 
its rarity, unique hardness, which prevents it from being scratched, 
and exceptional optical properties. 

The Austrian Xellow or Grand Duke of Tuscany Diamond, 
known also as the Florentine Diamond, is probably of Indian 
origin; it was cut as a briolette in 1476 for Charles the Bold. It is 
pale yellow in colour, and weighs 137-47 metric carats. Prior to 
World War II it was kept in Vienna. It was one of the heirlooms 
of the Royal House of Austria. 

The Cullinan Diamond ts a famous stone. In 1897 Thomas 
Cullinan purchased a farm near Pretoria in the Trans% 4 a], which 
was believed to contain diamonds; and so it proved; in a few years 
the land was valued at ^40 million. In X903 a diamond mine was 
discovered there which came to be known as the Premier Mine, 
and in January 1905 a diamond was unearthed, the largest gem 

*The6a an meatioiwd by C. UaaasT. PM. Trans.. 1866 .11 No. 138, p. 949. 
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ever found in historic times*; nevertheless it was probably only 
a portion of a still larger stone as it had one large cleavage surface. 
It mcasur^ 4 X X i cubic inches and woghed 6ai‘a grams 
or 30x6 metric carats, Muivalent to 1 * 3^95 (n^oir). It was 
named after (later Sir) Tnomas Cullinan. _ 

In 1907 the Transvaal Government, acting on the suggestion 
of General Botha, purchased the diamond for ,^150,000 and 
presented it to King Edward vii. The stone was remarkably pxxtc, 
of the first water or bluish white; it was cut yielding two munificent 
brilliants, 7 smaller stones and 96 still smaller ones. The total 
weight of the cut diamonds was 1063*6^ carats, equivalent to a 
yidd of about 34 per cent of the rough stone, the remainder being 
converted to dust. The two laigest stones are set in the English 
Crown. 

The De Beers Diamond found in 1888 in the De Beers mine at 
Kimberley was pale yellow and weighed 88 grams or 440 metric 
carats. When cut it yielded a magnificent brilliant of 434-^ carats. 

The Excelsior Diamond was found in June 1893 in the Jkgers- 
fontdn diamond mine in the Orange Free State of S. Africa. Next 
to the CiJlinan it was the largest of known diamonds, weighing 
in the rough I99'04 grams or 995*4 metric caratsf. A glass model 
is in the possession of the British Museum, and measures 4-3 x 
4'15 X l*o8 cubic inches, approximateljr. It was not cut imtil 
1903 when it was converted into 4i brilliants ranging in weight 
from 69*68 metric carats downwards. 

The Hope Diamond has been much to the fore in recent years. 
Dul 4 slaty blue in colour it is generally acknowledged to be the 
world’s most perfect blue diamond. It weighs 45*5 has 

had a chequered history. Its existence was revealed by the Great 
Mogul for the first time to a European, the celebrated French 
traveller Jean Baptist^ TavernierJ, who was his guest in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. He said that, in a temple in the 
ancient town of Pagan, there was an idol named Si/a, adorned by 

a magnificent blue diamond. Tavernier was interested; he was a 

•Ttw Bahian carbonado {p. S 8 ) was a httle larger, bat it waa not a gem. 
tSnwcsa. VlMroXogical Mofoniw. ipil. w ^ 

ITAvsiuttaa (1603 to i68p) waa the aoo ol a Gcnaan map engraver who had 
settled in Paris. He travailed widely, made much money by trading In Jewels and 
was ennobled by Lonls xiv, becoming Baron d'Aubonne. For a detailed accotmt 
oX bis travels see '“The Six Voyagee oi John Baptlsta Tavernier. Baron of 
Aubonne, throngh Turkey into Peraut and toe East iDdiea” ( L ondon, 167^)- 
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connoisseur of gems having been supervisor of the treasures of Louis 
XIV. After leaving the Mogul, Tavernier went to Pagan to visit the 
temple; this was easy; he was the friend of the Great Mogul. 
Wiu several accomplices he stole into the temple at the dead of 
night, bound and gagged the priests, extracted the diamond from 
the forehead of the idol and fled. The curse of the Indian god is 
reputed to fall on all who possess the stone. Certainly its career has 
been accompanied by misfortune. Tavernier sold it to Louis xiv 
and died soon after*. The stone remained a French Crown jewel 
until the Revolution. After receiving the stone Louis xrv lost 
several members of his family and himself became gravely ill. One 
of his mistresses, Mdlle de Montespan, wore the stone on several 
occasions and then fell from favour. Another, Mdme de Lavalliire, 
wore it and became strangely depressed, so entered a convent. 
Marie Antoinette, wife of Louis xvt, wore it and was guillotined 
soon after her royal husband. The Assembly annexed the royal 
jewels but the diamond was stolen, reappearing later in Amsterdam, 
where it was cut by Fala, whose son stole it, sold it, squandered 
the money and then committed suicide. Eventually the stone came 
into the possession of Francois Beaulieu who cut it in two, sold the 
smaller part and took the larger to London where it was purchased 
by Henry Philip Hope, a wealthy Londoner, for 8,000; it was 
describea in the catalogue of his collection in l839> 
his death, and thus came to be known as the Hope Diamond. 
Henry was a bachelor, but the diamond remained m the family 
passing in due course to Lord Francis Hope. The latter became 
involved in financial and domestic difficulties; his actress wife 
May Yohe, at her divorce proceedings in 190a, attributed all 
their ilUlu^ to the stone. The gem was sold and became the 
property of a Polish prince in 1908 who lent it to a Paris actress 
who was shot from a box whilst on the stage. The prince was himself 
stabbed to death a couple of days later. 

The stone now came into the possession of Abdul, Sultan of 
Turkey, who shot his wife whilst wearing it and was himself later 
deposed. A Persian merchant who next had it was drowned. In 
1911 Edward McLean, a Washington millionaire, purchased it, 
paying, it is said, some j^6o,ooo, and «ivc it to his wife Evelyn 
Walsh McLean. She very naturally scoffed at the idea of ill-lu«; 

*Soiii« WT b« was killed by wild animals 00 his travels. Different accoaats of 
tbs vary coosldseably in the details of its early history. The Aatbor has 

endeavoured to Inclode only the most authentic data. 
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nevcrthclcs* to be on the safe side she arranged for it to be blessed 
bT a priest- This apparently, didn’t do much good, for Evelyn 
saw hw eldest son run over by a car and killed; her husband 
became involved in financial difficulties and she divorced him in 
1933. He died insane. Evelyn herself broke her leg and it never 
healed properly. In 1941 her a5-year-old daughter married and 
Evelyn wore the diamond at the wedding. In 1946 the daughter 
was round dead in her home in Washinaton as the result of sleeping 
tablets. Evelyn once asked the Bishop ofWashington to hide the dia¬ 
mond in his cathedral, but this the reverend gentleman was unwilling 
to do. “I do not know” wrote Mrs McLean “if the bishop was 
afraid of the diamond’s curse, but I do know that I could not 
persuade him to have anything to do with it.” Mrs McLean died 
from pneumonia in 1947. In April 1949 it was announced that 
Mr Harry Winston, a New York jeweller, had purchased the 
diamond, the purchase price not being named. “It is childish”, he 
said, “to suppose that diamonds themselves exert any influence 
for good ot evil; it is not the diamonds themselves that caiisc 
misfortune, but the people who handle them.” We will let it rest 
at that. 

The Imperial Diamond, known also as the Victoria or Great 
White Diamond probably came from the Jigersfontcin mine of 
the O.F.S. It appeared on the London market in 1884 and had 
been presumably stolen from the mine. Its original weight was 
given as 457 carats; it was cut into an oval brilliant of 180 carats 
and a smaller round brilliant of approximately 19-6 carats. The 
former was purchased by the Niaara of Hyderabad. 

The Jonkcf Diamond is the fourth largest gem diamond known. 
TTjc story of its discovery is a real romance. Jacobus Jonkcr, a 
South African farmer and prospector, had a claim at Elandsfontain, 
not for from the Premier Mine near Pretoria. For 18 years he 
toiled with unexampled perseverance but with little result. In due 
course his luck turned. After a heavy rain storm in January 1934 
he put a native to work on gravel that had been washed up. He 
found a stone in size and shape like a hen's egg, about 2} inches 
long by 1^ inches wide and deep, weighing 145-2 grams or 726 
carats. That night the stone was hidden in a stocking tied round 
Mrsjonker’s neck and the hut was guarded by armed men. Next 
day it was taken to safety; in due course it was purchased by Sir 
Ernest Oppenheimer, Chairman of the Diamond Corporation, and 
jem U iMndon by ordinary rtpstered post — what a tribute to the 
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postal system of those da^l It was seen by the King and ^e^ 
but a suggestion that it snould be added to the Crown jewds did 
not materialise. It was kept in the vaults of the Corporation until 
it was sold in 1935. Because of heavy insurance it cost about ;^io 
per day to keep the diamond. The purchaser was Mr Harry 
Winston of New York, who recently purchased the Hope Diamond 
64); he paid 150,000. The next problem was to get it cut. 
ihis was done by Laiare Kaplan who studied the stone for a whole 
year in order to ensure that he had diagno^ its deavage planes 
correctly; an error in their determination might ruin the diamond 
which even Lloyds were not prepared to insure against accident. 
At long last, taking his courage in both his hands, Lazare be«n 
his tasK which ended in complete success. The diamond jnelded 
iz gems weighing about 400 carats, the larrot gem weighing 
about 170 carats, some 300 carats being "lost ’ as dust. The cut 
stones were then valued at ;^4OO,O0O. 

The Kohinoor Diamond or Mountain of Ught, is a magnificent 
stone. Many centuries ago a beautiful diamond was found in one 
of the Golconda mines; according to Hindoo tradition it belonged 
to Kama, a KiM of Auga, 3000 years ago, but that is typi(^ oriental 
exaggeration. The stone was kept by the rulers of the kingdom of 
G^ooda until they were conquered in the seventeenth century by the 
Moguls. During a visit to India in the second half of the sev«tcenth 
century, the French traveller Tavernier (p.62) was shown a diamond, 
known as the Great Mogul, by the Mo^ ruler Aurungzeb^ 
whose guest Tavernier had the honour to be. In the touch it 
weighed about 300 carats and was sometimes worn by the Mc^ul 
himself or it adorned his famous peaco^ throne. In 1739 the 
Mogul Empire was over-run by the Persians under Nadir Sha^ 
into whose keeping the Mogul treasures now passed. When Na<^ 
Shah was murdered by his own subjects, a large diamond, believed 
to be the Great Mogul, was carried away by Ahmed Shah and re¬ 
mained in his family until rSoo when the then owner was over¬ 
thrown by Shah Shuja, who, himself in 1813 was compdled to 
hand over the stone to the Rajah of Lahore, who wore it as an 
armlet and sometimes decked his horses with it. 

On the annexation of the Punjab a diamond, known as the 
Kohinoor, and believed to be the Great Mogul, was handM to the 
East India Company and by them to H.M. Queen Victona, being 
brought to London in 1850. Up till then the stone had only been 
rough cut; it was now re-cut to a brilliant of 108*9 carats and 
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exhibited at the famous iS/i Exhibition. It was unfortunately cut 
too broadly for its depth and does not in consequence show its full 
brilliance. It is a Crown jewel and the superstitious Indians regarded 
its loss as the downfall of their empire. 

The Pitt or Regent Diamond, is a remarkably clear stone said 
to have been found in the Kistna River at Hyderabad in 1701, but 
may equally well have been stolen from some mine in the Golconda 
area. It was bought by Thomas Pitt, known thereafter as Diamond 
Pitt, Governor of Fort St. George, Madras, and grandfather of the 
great English statesman, the £^1 of Chatham. He paid some 
^20,000 mr the diamond in 1715. Two years later he sold it, still 
in the rough, to the Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, for 
j£i 35,000, for presentation to Louis xv. The rough stone weighed 
410 carats and was cut as an extra deep brilliant of 135 carats, an 
operation that took two years. When Louis xv was crowned the 
diamond was set in his crown; later it was worn in a brooch by 
his queen Marie Lcczincka. During the Revolution it was stolen, 
but recovered and adorned the state sword of Napoleon. During 
the Franco-Prussian War It was placed for safety in the arsenal at 
Brest and later in the hold of a French warship. It is now exhibited 
in the Louvre, Paris. 

The Sanci Diamond is believed to be the first to be cut and 
polished in Europe. It weighed about 53*75 carats. It belonged to 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, who wore it at the Battle of 
NanCT in 1477, where he was defeated and killed. The diamond 
was found by a Swiss soldier on the field of battle; it was sold to a 
Frenchman named Sanci and kept in his family for nearly a century, 
when Henry lit desired to borrow it from one of the captains of 
his Swiss troops to whom it had descended. This young Sanci 
accordingly gave it to a triisted servant to take to the king, but 
both man and diamond mysteriotuly disappeared. Sanci had the 
greatest confidence in his servant and made a thorough search ^ 
him, learning later that he had been waylaid by robbers, murdered 
and buri^ in a forest. He proceeded to the spot indicated, had the 
body disinterred and cut open. In the man’s stomach lay the 
diamond. 'Hie faithful minion had swallowed the stone sooner 
than allow it to fall into wrong hands. 

The diamond later came into the possession of the English 
crown and was taken across to France by James 11 when forced to 
leave England in 1688. Louis xv wore it at his coronation. In 1835 
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it was purchased by a Russian nobleman for ^^80,000. Presumably 
it now lies behind the ‘‘Iron Curtain”. 

In 1948 Tanganyika presented H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth^ on 
the occasion of her weading, a pink diamond, the largest and 
purest known, weighing, when cu^ 13 carats. 
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CHAPTER 0 


THE METALLOIDS BORON AND SILICON 


The term metRlloid was introduced hj Erman and Simon in 
i8oa to indicate such elements as possess metallic |:>h)rsical 
properti^ but non^metallic chemical properties. These include 
boton, silicon, arsenic, antimony, selenium and tellurium. Some¬ 
times iodine is added to the list. Unfortunately in 1811 Berzelius 
employed the term metalloid as synonymous with non-metal and 
at tM present time the French still adhere to its use in that sense. 
In the present chapter we shall deal with boron and silicon only. 

Boron 

Borax has been known in commerce for many centuries, its name 
beine derived from the Arabic hauraq probably from the Persian 
huTM. The word occurs in early alchemical writing, but may not 
always have referred to the same substance since the Arabs applied 
the term also to nitre. Agricola {ana 1530^ called it chrysocolla 
(Greek krusoi^ gold) because of its use in solaering gold, but that 
name is now reserved for another mineral, namely copper meta¬ 
silicate, CuSiO^.zHfO. Borax was c^iginally obtained from a salt 
lake in Tibet and sent to Europe in the crude state as tineal. 

In 1703 Homberg prepared the free acid from borax and called 
\x iol tedativum. In 1747 Baron discovered that borax is a compound 
of soda and iol sedativum\ in other words, it is a salt and with the 
establishment of Lavoisier’s system of nomenclature, introduced 
in conjunction with de Morveau, Berthollet, and Fourcroy in 1787, 
the incorrect appellation tal tedativum gave place to ^ade aeidf 
subsequently shortened to hric add. Lavoisier regarded it as an 
oxide. The news reaching Paris early in 1808 that Davy had, in 
the previom October, isolated the alkali metals potassium and 
sodium stimulated chemists generally to attempt tne isolation of 
other metals. Gay-Lussac and Thenard prepared potassium that 
year (1808) by a new process, namely heating potasn with metallic 
iron, a method which Davy himself subsequently adopted as more 
convenient than his own electrolytic one. The potassium was now 
heated with boric anhydride in a copper tube and, after cooling, 
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the residue was washed free from soluble matter, and christened 
htre. To complete their investigation they oxidised some of this 
bore, converting it to boric acid. About the same time Davy 
similarly preparra boron, and his paper announcing his success was 
read buore the Royal Society in June 1808. As obtained in this 
way the boron was very impure. It was not until 1909 that a really 
pure sample was obtained by Weintraub. 

Although compounds of boron are widely used in industry, the 
element itself is seldom if ever required. Ferro-boron, an alloy 
with iron, has been used to a limited extent in the manufacture of 
boron steels. 


Silicon 

Silicon, like boron, possesses too great an affinity for oxygen to be 
found free in nature. Next to ox)^en it is the most abundant 
element in the earth's 10-mile crust, of which it constitutes some 
a6 per cent. Its oxide in one form or another has been utilised by 
man from primeval times, as witness the flint implements dating 
back even to eolithic ages. In more civilised times qua:^ onyx, 
agates and opals came to be prized. The word silica is derived from 
the Latin suex, flint. The sciendfle history of silicon compounds 
dates back to the time of Becher (1635 to i6B4) who stated that 
siliceous minerals are suitable for glass making and contain an 
"earth” which he called terra vitretcibihs. Tachenius showed in 1660 
that this earth was acidic because it would combine with alkali. 
Davy thought that silica was undoubtedly the oxide of an unknown 
clement and endeavoured to decompose it electrol^cally in the 
same way as he bad tackled the caustic alkalis, but without success. 
Gay-Lussac and Thenard were probably the first to obtain the 
element, albeit in a very impure form, by a method similar to that 
already adopted with success in the case of boron. In 1809 they 
passea silicon tetrafluond^ discovered by Scheelc in 1771, over 
heated potassium and obtained a reddish-brown, combustible solid. 
Crystalline silicon was first obtained in 18^4 by Deville. He was 
preparing aluminium by the electrolysis of fused st^ium aluminium 
chloride which contained silica as imourity. The silicon crystallised 
from the duminium on cooling ana remained behind when the 
mass was treated with acid just as graphite is left when cast-iron is 
similarly treated. 

Compounds of silicon are widely used in industry. The element 
is much less in demand. At one time it had a restricted use as a 
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d^oxidiscr in meulluref. SUicon steels were Invented by Hadfield 
in the early eiehties oflast century and may contain up to ao per 
cent silicon. With I4 to per cent the steels are very resistant to 
attack by chemicals and are useful foe chemical plant. With ao 
per cent th^ are even more resistant, but are brittle. Stalls is an 
alloy with iron containing 3 to 4 per cent silicon whilst silicon 
bronze, a copperotin aUoy containing merely a trace of silicon, is 
used for telegraph wires. Cast>iron is really an alloy of silicon (up 
to about 3-5 per cent) and iron containing some 3 per cent of 
carbon with smaller amounts of manganese and other elements. 
Alloys with aluminium are now stepping into prominence and are 
mentioned in 'Connection with this latter element. 

With the extension of radio>communication Co ultra-high 
frequencies the use of point-contact crystal rectifiers in telecom¬ 
munication circuits has become an established practice. Both 
silicon and germanium (p. 174) crystal rectifiers are now in use. 
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THE SULPHUR GROUP 


The sulphur eroup compHsei sulphur, selenium, tellurium end 
polonium. Although polonium belongs ^emically to this ^up it 
IS convenient to discuss it kter slong with the radio-eIements(p. 311) 

Sulphur 

Sulphur or brimstone occurs 'native in many parts of the world and 
coiud hardly fail to be observed in those districts at an early date. 
The word sulphur or sulfur is Latin. The term brimstone or burning 
stone refers to its combustibility. Its occurrence in the neighbour¬ 
hood of volcanoes and the disagreeable smell produced when it 
burned catised it to be regarded as symbolic of the powers of evil. 
In ancient writings the term brimstone frequently refers to the 
idea of combustibility, and not to the material element as explained 
on p. 12. 'Hius, in the Old and New Testament alike, hre and 
brimstone are frequently associated in terms of punishment. On 
the other hand, the disinfecting properties of the pungent fumes 
appear to have been recognlsM in early times, for Homer, area 
880 8.C., represents Odysseus, after the slaughter of the suitors, 
as calling for fire to burn some sulphur for gueral cleansing. A 
millenium later Pliny mentioned the fumigation of houses with 
sulphur, and Ovid (43 b.c. to a.d. jy) referred to the use of eggs 
ana sulphur for a similar purpose. 

In later years the term sulphureous was synonymous with 
inflammable. The early alchemists represented fire by an ^ui- 
lateral triansle. Fire, or heat, was known to effect the decomposition 
of most suMtances; it was supposed to penetrate into them and 
split them up. An equilateral triangle has the most acute angles of 
any regular two dimensional figure. So it was chosen to represent 
fire. As the spiritual sulphur represented the essence of fire or 
inflammability it, too, was represented by an ecmilateral triangle, 
but with the sign of the cross beneath it, thus 4* 

This double meaning, spiritual and material, for the term 
sulphur naturally led to much confusion. Material sulphur came to 
be recognised as an element only when Lavoisier explained the 
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process of combustion generaliv as due to union with the oxygen 
of the air, although Davy, as late as i8i3, tuspeaed sulphur to 
contain hydrogen on account of its inflammability. 

The sulphur-mercury theory of metals has already been 
discussed i c). 

The Codex GenuHieut, circa a.d. 1350, says that pure sulphur 
will crackle if held in the warm hand, and that this may be used as 
a test, because impure sulphur does not. This, of course, is generally 
true. 


The invention of gunpowder, a mixture of charcoal and nitre 
with sulphur, is usually attributed to Roger Bacon about 124a, but 
tradition ascribes the discovery of its propellent force to a second 
monk, one Berthold Schwarz, a century later. 

At one time the main uses of sulphur were in the manufacture 
of gunpowder and of stilphuric acia. Nowadays its use for these 
purposes is more restricted. Sulphur is used in the manufacture of 
carMn disulphide, ultramarine, vermilion and numerous other 
compoimds. Vulcanisation of rubber may be effected with sulphur. 
Enormous quantities are converted to bisxilphites for treating wood 
pulp in the manufacture oS paper. Sulphur is employ^ as a 
preventive of the growth of fungus on vines, and mould on hops; 
It is burnt in the oast house to improve the flavour of the hops; 
it is used as a disinfectant, a familiar form being "sulphxir candles”. 

Sulphur also finds application medicinally. Our thoughts at once 
revert to Mrs Squeers of Dotheboys Hall in Dickens's immortal 
“Nicholas Nickleby”. That worthy, or perhaps better described as 
unworthy, dame was wont to give the young hopefuls under her 
care suf»tantial doses of brimstone and treacle each morning 
‘partly because if they hadn’t something or other in the way of 
‘medidne they'd be always ailing and giving a world of trouble, 
and partly b^use it sf^ils their appetites and cornea cheaper 
than breakfast and dinner.” 

Pliny mentions the use of sulphur in combination with turpentine 
as a cure for skin diseases, the mixture bdng known as harpaxy from 
the Greek meaning to carry away. 


Selenium 

The oldest copper mine in Sweden is at Fahlun, about too miles 
N.W. of Stof^olm, once the home of Gahn and Sefstrdm, the 
discoverers of manganese and vanadium, resp^vely. The copper 
occurs as pyrites and the sulphur obtained by distillation from uese 
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was used at Gripsholm for the manufacture of sulphuric acid by 
the chamber process. A red deposit was observed to collect on the 
floor of the chambers when the Fahlun suiphur was used, but not 
when suiphur from other sources was employed. Both Berzdius 
and Gahn held shares in the works at Gripsholm and became 
interestedinthe phenomenon. As the result of apreliminaryinvestiga* 
tion in 1817 they concluded that the deposit was tellurium, but 
by Febru^ 1818, Berzelius had satisfied himself that he was 
dealing with a new element. As it closely resembled the element 
then recently named tellurium by Klaproth, Berzelius suggested 
that his be called itUtnum from the Greek uUntt the moon. 
Sometimes, to emphasise its metalloidal nature, it is cdled stUnion. 

Selenium exists in several allotropic forms; the grey "metallic" 
allotrope sustains an enormous increase in its electrical conductivity 
when exposed to light and loses it again in the dark. Observed by 
W. Smith in 1873, this remarkable property is utilised commercially 
in various w^, as for example, tn the optophone, photophone and in 
television. Inus, it is possible to transmit photographs by wire to 
illustrate newspapers; to synchronise sounds with moving pictures; to 
register the moment the runner reaches the tape and me racehorse 
passes the finishing post; to measure the density of smoke emitted 
by chimneys, stacks or apparatus designed to produce smoke 
screens. The feeble light ot stars may be measured with the aid of 
selenium; explosives may be fired at a distance with a beam of light 
and a selenium cell; burglar alarms are based on the same principle. 

The main use of selenium is in the glass and ceramic industries. 
Small amounts serve to decolorise gms which would otherwise 
show a green tint owing to the presence of iron, although manganese 
is now laigely used as it imparts a pinkish tint. With larger 
selenium content ruby glass is obtains, the selenium being in 
colloidal form, just as gold is In the classical ruby glass. The 
selenium ruby glass is particularly useful for signals, tail lights on 
automobiles, etc, because it transmits virtually all the rra rays, 
and eliminates almost all others. Red enamds and glazes are 
similarly produced. The total world consumption of sdenium is 
of the order of 300 tons annually. 

Tellurium 

In 1781 Mailer von Reichenstein, chief inspector of mines in 
Transylvania, extracted from a bluish white gold ore, now recog¬ 
nised as an auriferous native tellurium, but then known variously 
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as aurum probltmatUumy paradcxicum or alburn, a substance thought 
to resemble antimony, but which he regarded as new to science. He 
despatched a fragment to Bergman, then recognised as one of the 
leading analysts in Europe, who satisfied himself that it was not 
antimony; but, with so small a piece at his disposal, he would not 
commit himself further. Seven years later, in 1789, a Hungarian 
chemist, Kitaibel, independently discovered the same element. 
Klaproth, a famous Berlin mineralogist, read a paper on the gold 
ores of Transylvania and called attention to Mailer’s discovery, 
which had b^n either fo^otten or overlooked by chemists. 
Klaproth had confirmed the existence of the new element and 
suggested the name ttUurium^ from Latin tellus^ the earth. He was 
the first to isolate the metalloid by igniting a paste of the oxide 
with oil in a glass retort. On cooling, globules of tellurium were 
found. Like beryllium, therefore, tellurium was not named by its 
discoverer — an unusual state of affairs. A systematic study of the 
element was first effected by Berzelius in 1835. 

For a long time tellurium was a puzzle to chemists because its 
atomic weignt exceeded that of iodine, which was contrary to what 
was to be expected from Mendel^efTs periodic table. Believing in 
the absolute truth of Mendel^e^s system, many chemists made a 
study of the atomic weight of tellurium and probably methods of 
purification of no element have ever been so carefully studied as 
those of telluriiun. The classical research of Baker and Bennett* in 
1907 appeared to confirm for all time that tellurium must be 
regarded as an exception to the Periodic Law. As a mean of 43 
determinations obtained from various highly purified derivatives 
of the element a mean value of 147*60^ (O « ii^ooo) was found — 
a value that is accepted to^ay (1950) by the Committee on Atomic 
Weights of the International Union of Chemistry, in the form of 
i 17‘6 i . 

In 1889 Brauner suggested that tellurium was a mixture of two 
elements which could not be semrated by chemical means, and was 
severely attacked by Wyroubottt in 1896 for his heretical views. 
"He has therefore submitted tellurium" wrote this cynic "to all 
the tortures which a substance can undergo. He has melted it, 
sublimed it, oxidised it, hydrogenised it, dissolved it, precipitated 
it and finally arrived at the result, which everybody had reached 
before him, that the atomic weight varies between the wide limits 

*BAKBa and Bbnhxtt. Traiu. Ch»m. Soc., 1907. 91 , 1849. 

tWyaouBorr. CAm. Stm, 1896, 74 . 30. 
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of 125 and 119. Hence he concludes that we have here a complex 
body composed of two elements of very different atomic weights. 
What are these weights and what are the distinctive properties of 
tellurium a and tellurium ^ he does not tell us for he has not been 
able to separate them." 

There is invariably stern opposition and oft-times, as here, 
ridicule for those who suggest revolutionary ideas; yet how true 
Brauner was in his ideas. We now know that tellurium consists of 
not merely two but actually four forms, chemially indistinguish¬ 
able. We call them isotopes, all having the same atomic number 52, 
and pressing atomic weights of 130, 128, 126 and 
r^pectively in order of abundance. Had ^e element possessed a 
higher proportion of isotope 126 and/or I2y, the anomaly would 
not have occurred. Iodine nas no isotopes; there is only one form. 
It is sometimes incorrectly stated that iodine has one i^tope; but 
this is a "terminological inexactitude". The word isotope (Greek 
u«Sy equal; topcj, position) is intended to indicate that the varieties 
have the same atomic number and therefore occupy equal positions 
in die Ideal Periodic Table. If there is only one form its position is 
unique and not equal to that of another. The only child is not a 
twin. 

Turning now to its properties and commercial applications, 
tellurium is not very {wisonous but human beings are easily 
indisposed by small amoxmts. Workers are apt to acquire a very 
offensive "tellurium breath”. 

Tellurixim is used ts a colouring ^ent in glass and porcelain, 
yielding a blue to brown colour, c^tain riloys possess high 
electrit^ resistance and have been used in electrical equipment. 
Addition of 0*05 to 0*085 tellurium to lead greatly 

increases its strength and hardness; it is recommended (1933) for 
pipes carrying water. Tellurium is sometimes added to copper 
alloys to assist machining; it is used for staining silver in electro¬ 
plating, the ware being dipped into a solution of tellurium chloride, 
when a dark "platinum" finish is acquired. 
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THE PHOSPHORUS GROUP 


Thi phosphorus group comprises phosphorus, arsenic, antimony 
and bismuth. 

Pbospboru 

This term (Greek pAii light, phero 1 bear) ^ applied in the 
seventeenth century to any substances that luminesced in the dark. 
Thus in i6oa a Bolognese shoemaker, Casdorolus bv name, 
observed that the mineral now called barytes became phosphor¬ 
escent when ignited with a combustible substance; such was the 
origin of BoUgnianpiespionn or I^is iono/tunw. In 16^3 Homberg 
heated salammoniac and lime, a phosphorescent calaum chloride 
resulting, known as Hombtrg's phosphorus. 

About this time there lived in Hamburg a merchant, Hennig 
Brand — not to be confused with the Swedish chemist, Georg 
Brandt (p. 20a) who discovered cobalt. Brand is described as a 
c harlatan and was ironically called Dr. Teutonicus. He became 
wealthy by marriage and spent his days in his laboratory, seeking 
to make yet more money, as many a worse man has since tried to 
do. He turned his attention to urine. Why? Probably because of the 
doctrine of signatures which was widely believed at the time. This 
doctrine is discussed more fully later in connexion with nickel; 
suffice it to say that natural objects of a golden colour were 
supposed to contain gold, this being Nature’s way of assisting 
mankind to understand her mysteries. Thoi^h urine did not give 
Brand gold directly, it did so indirectly. It yielded him, in 1669, a 
waxy, easily melted, highly inflammable substance which lumin¬ 
esced in the dark. This was the “Fflhrer" phosphorus; very 
phosphorus of very phosphorus, if one may venture to adapt an 
ancient quotation. 

The process was kept secret. Probably the urine was evaporated 
to small bulk, allowed to ferment and then distilled with sand, the 
distillate being collected under water. Brand was patronised 
dukes and urged to hide himself in the Hartz mountains lest his 
secret should leak out. Leak out it did. 

The news of the discovery spread rapidly throughout Europe. 
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Kirchmaier nve a description of it in 1676 and Brand, who had 
shown the dement to Kunckd, eventually sold the secret to Dr. 
Krafft, of Dresden, for 200 thalers. Kraift exhibited ^‘das kalte 
Feuer” at various courts including that of our English King Charles n 
in 1677. The fact leaked out that the phosphorus was obtained from 
urine and Johann Kunckel or Kungdius, at one time Counsdlor 
of Metals to Charles xi of Sweden, experimented with the liquid 
until he succeeded in 1678 in preparing phosphorus and casting 
it into sticks. He designated it phosphcrui mirAbUis. Robert Boyle 
saw the dement at court and apparently independently worked out 
a method of extracting it from urine in 1680. He described the 
method in a sealed paper which was deposited with the Royal 
Society and published in 1693. Boyle's assistant, Hanckewitz and 
his son AmDrose Godfrey, prepared this nocHiuta commercially 
and even exported it to the Continent. It was there known as 
English Phosphorus and Bey/t*s Phosphorus. Godfrey made fame and 
fortune from it. When continentals wrote to him they addressed 
their letters to “Mr Godfrey, Famous Chemist in London". That 
was sufficient. 

For a century phosphorus remained an expensive chemical 
curiosity. In 1769 Gahn recognised it as a constituent of bones 
and Ch^el, a pupil of Bergman, showed how phosphoric acid 
could be obtained from calcined bones by treatment with sulphuric 
acid. It was then only necessary to mix the acid with charcoal 
powder and distil ofF the phospnorus. The price accordingly fdl 
instanter. The elementary nature of phosphorus was first recognised 
by Lavoisier in 1777. 

The match Industry 

Large quantities of phosphorus are used in the match industiy, 
the totiu annual consumption bdng estimated at 1000 tons. In 
England alone 125,000 million matches are consumed annually 
despite the extensive use of automatic lighters by cigarette smokers. 
The first chtmeal mauhes are generally supposed to have been 
made by Chancel of Paris in 18^05 and were manufactured from 
1812 on. They contained no phosphorus, however, but consisted 
of sticks of wood the ends ot which had been dipped in molten 
brimstone and then coated with a mixture of sugar and potassium 
chlorate then newly discovered by Berthollet. To ignite, they were 
dipped into a bottle containing asbestos moistened with oil of 
vitriol. These “oxymuriate matches" continued to be sold down to 
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1845. In i8t 7 the first commercially successful fHcdon matches, 
known w frictitn Hghu, were invented in England by John Walker, 
a chemise of Stockton on Tees — not to be confiisM with Johnnie 
Walker of 18 20, still going strong I His sales book is still in existence 
and shows that he S(^ his first box of matches on 7th April 1827, 
to a local solicitor. They a^ain contained no ohosphorus, being 
tipped with a mixture of stibnite, potassium cnlorate, and gum. j 
Rubbing on sandpaper effected their ignition, and Walker sold i 
the sandpaper in ue shape of a cocked hat wi^ his matches. His 
invention was not patented and his matches became suoerseded 
about 1834. These later matches were called Udfers the name 
being invented by Samuel Jones, a vendor in the Strand, London*. 

In 1833 matches were firs^repared containing phosphorus and were 
known as Turin Candles. These were made simultaneously in several ■ 

countries, but as they were found to be somewhat dangerous, | 

the chlorate was later replaced by lead dioxide and pyrolusite. 

In 1844 Arthiir Albright of Birmingham suggested to his 
partner that phosphorus ought to be manufactured on a large scale 
and placed more cheaply on the market. He accordingly built a 
sulphuric acid plant in Birmingham, where Roebuck in 1746 had ' 

introduced his leaden chambers to replace the earlier and more ’ 

CMtly glass globes. Calcium phosphate was obtained from South 
America, and production began. 

In 1845 Albright went to Galatz on the Danube, to buy bones 
left from canning oeef. Dodging the Turkish quarantine regulations ] 
he found Wagner’s beef bones rather odorous to say the least; so i 
he built a furnace to calcine them on the spot. 

The same year (1845) SchrOtter of Vienna showed that white ; 
and red phosphorus are chemically identical. As soon as Albright 
learned of this he decided to manufacture red phosphorus and 
obtained the necessary patent in 1851. He had lUen greatly im¬ 
pressed by the death through phosphorus poisoning of large 
numbers of young girls in the German mat^-making industry 
and he hopea it might be possible to avoid this by using the non- 
poisonous red phosphorus in place of the white. As is well known, 
white phosphorus is extremely poisonous; two grains may prove 
fatal. The workers engaged in the manufacture of lucifers were 
subject to "javt Jueast'\ Phoisj jaw or neeresu of the lower jaw. 

In addition to this, even when finished, the ordinary match made 
•Sm Claytom. Cik«M. Nms. >911. IM. »3. Also soon., Naim*. 1S98. S8. 345- 
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with white phosphorus was a soiirce of daoger, being both liable 
to spontaneous ignition and poisonous. Children had h-equently 
died as the result of using them as playthings; they moreover 
absorbed moisture and beoune useless by age. 

Bv using red phosphorus Albright thou^t that the position 
would be greatly improved, and an end would be put to necrosis. 
Red phosphorus is much less chemically active than white. As it 
is insoluble in- most ordinary solvents it will pass through the 
animal system if taken internally and duly excreted without doing 
much harm. It evolves no poisonous fumes, is not luminous in the 
dark, and is less likely U> ignite spontaneously. 

But here was a difficrnty. When red phosphorus is brought 
into contact with potassium chlorate a slight touch is sufficient to 
induce an explosion. Many attempts to form a paste for the match 
head were made, but none with success; indeed in some cases fatal 
accidents occurred. Prizes were offered by manufacturers byt still 
the problem remained unsolved. At last, however, someone hit 
upon the happy idea of splitting the process. Instead of attempting 
to use a paste containing both phosphorus and oxidiser, the two 
were kept separate until ignition was required, by putting the red 
phosphorus on the box and the oxidiser on the match head*. When 
wishing to obtain a light the consumer himself brings the two 
together as be ‘‘strikes a match". It is said that Bdttecr prepared 
the first safety matches in 1848. These were tipped with gum, 
sulphur, and chlorates. They could be ignited by rubbing on a 
surface containing red phosphorus, gum, and antimony sulphide. 

In 1851 Albright moved his works to Oldbury, and the same 
year he exhibited a specimen of his new red phosphorus at the 
Great Exhibition. This eventually brought him a large order from 
a Swedish firm, the Laindstrom Brothers, who had large match 
factories in Sweden and wished to protect their workers from 
phosphorus poisoning by introducing the safety match. At first 
Albright refused to consider the order. 

"Gentlemen," he wrote, "amorphous phosphorus in such 
quantities as stated In your letter can, to the of my judgment, 
only be used for the purposes of war." But the Swedes convinced 
him that in matches it was to be used "for the enlightenment of 
mankind". 

Phosphorus is now prepared on a very large scale, in England 
by Messrs Albright and Wilson at Oldoury, as the raw material 

*ToKL»rsoH. NatMr$, 1876. 13 . 469. 
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for the manuftcture of the various compounds of phosphorus used 
in industry. Gdcium phosphate, in the form of apatite, 
CaClt.3Ca^(PO«)i, or some other minerai, is heated in a furnace 
with sand and some form of carbon, the ^stillate being collected 
under water. Thus — 


Ca,(POA + 3SiO, = sCaSiO, + P.O, 

P.Ok + 5C = 5CO + 2P 


In way very pure products are obtainable; the standard grade 
of white phosphorus is over 99*9 per cent pure and contains only 
the merest traces of sulphur and arsenic. It is extremely r^ctive 
chemically and it is said that an excise officer once found this out 
very much to his cost. When prowling round Albright’s factory 
he wrapped a piece of the curious “bar% sugar” or "lemon rock^’ 
in paper, and put it in his pocket and livM to regret it. 

Ked phosphorus is usea as a deoxidising agent in the manu> 
facture of non-ferrous alloys. It is common practice to prepare 
phosphor<-copper, containing to to is per cent of phosphorus, and 
other alloys of high phosphorus content and to use these as 
deoxidisers. White phosphorus is used also in chemical laboratories, 
in rat poisons, fireworks, smoke bombs, etc. The standard grade of 
the rea has not less than 97 per cent of phosphorus and is free from 
its white allotrope. Apart from its use in the match trade, already 
mentioned, it is used as a "getter” in electric lamp manufacture; 
it is also used in certain organic syntheses and to some extent in 
the manufacture of non-ferrous alloys for de-oxidising purposes, 
althoxtfb white phosphorus is normally preferred owing to its lower 
cost. Heated with copper turnings tor example, it yields copper 
phosphide used in the manufacture of phosphor bronzes (p. ic^. 

^ch of the phosphorus is burned to the pentoxide from which 
phosphoric acid and the numerous phosphates of commerce are 
prepared. These include, for example, the ammonium phosphates 
us^ in fireproofing of timber, somum metaphosphate or calgon 
(calcium gone) for water softening; calcium and sodium phosphates 
used in flour and various medical preparations; organic phosohates 
used in ever increasing amounts as plasticisers in the plastics 
industry. Some phosphorus is consumed in preparing metallic 
phosphides such as odcium phosphide in Holmes signals, etc; 
ferrophosphorus, a convenient reagent for introducing {mc^phorus 
into steel when needed; zinc phosphide, an effective poison for 
rats and mice. 
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AtmiUc 

Ancient prehistoric implements of arsenical bronze, containing up 
to 4 per cent of arsenic, have been found in Egypt They were 
“natural” alloys produced by reduction of arsenical ores, and not 
with the intentional addition of arsenic. Arsenical compounds have 
been used from very early historic times. The native ^low 
sulphide, As,S„ now known as orpiment (Latin tfirn of gold, 
pitmentum pigment) was used at Tell el Amarna m the Eighteenth 
toptian Dynasty. Aristotle (384 to 322 a.c.) used the term 
jaitJaraki in his writings and is believed to refer to the ruby 
coloured sulphide, A8,S„ often called realgar (Arabic ra/tj al raAr, 
powder of the mine). The Greek herbalist Dioscorides (ana 
A.D. 50) uses the term ane/iHoH, presumably for r^gar, and 
recommends as a cure for asthma that it be burned with 
the fumes inhaled. Pliny similarly recommended its use and tlus 
may possibly account for the presence of the re^wr- discover^ m 
the Roman stratum on the floor of Wookey Hole, ney Wells, 
Somerset*; there is no indication of its use as a pigment for mural 
decoration there. 

The word arsenic would thus appear to have r«chcd « 
the Greek; it meant masculine, or ^wcrful, and wdcntly 
to the great activity of the substance as a medicine. Possibly the 
word is connected with the Persian zaritUk or zit^uk, zar inning 
gold, with reference perhaps to theyellow colour of otpi men t. D^mg 
Uie first century of our era the sandarach mines of Pompeiopolis, in 
Paphlagonia, were worked by slave labour, involving enormous 

losses of lifef. . 

The sesquioxide, A8,Os, known familiarly as whttt arjtau, 
must also have been known at an early date. In Shakespeare s day 
it was known as rauiane because of its use in poironing verrrun. 
Thus in Henry vi, Act v, Scene iv, the old, broken-hearted 
shepheid says to his much-loved daughter, Joan la Pucelle, 
commonly called Joan of Arc, 

“I would the milk 

Thy Mother gave thee, when thou suckst her breast, 

Had been a little ratsbane for thy sake.” 

Then had she not been compelled to suffer at the stake or he to 
witness it. _ 

•FaiBNO, Nafuri, 1937. IM, ?«• 
tSTRASO. "Goographia" 11 I3). 40 - 
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Roger Bacon, the inventor of gunpowder (p. 79! in *‘Breve 
Breviarum de dono Dei" (thirteenth century) showed that arsenietim 
album resulted on heating orpiment with iron scale and the substance 
soon became familiar to medieval alchemists. Zosimus* in the 
fifth century a.d. is believed to have described the preparation of 
elementtry arsenic; but Albertus Magnusf is usualw credited 
with being the first to obtain it; he heated orpiment with twice its 
weight of soap. Paracelsus (p. 80 stated that arsenic metal could 
be stained by ignition of "arsenic" with eggshells whilst Schroeder 
in 1649 mentioned that metallic arsenic resulted on reduction of 
white arsenic with charcoal or the sulphide with lime. 

The alchemists viewed arsenic as a "bastard metal" or semi* 
metal^. Some regarded it as akin to quicksilver, its red sulphide 
resembling cinnaoar, and the volatility of its compounds that of 
mercury salts. To it they gave the symbol o-'-o often accompanied 
by a coiled snake. Brandt observed that white arsenic, AS|C\, was 
the calx of the semi-metal. 

Arsenic is sometimes used in the manufacture of its compounds, 
but more often in alloys. Small quantities, O'l to o-a per cent, are 
added to lead for the production of shot (p. 196). Arsenical lead 
anodes are used in the electrolytic production of zinc. Alloys with 
andmonial lead containing i to Z per cent of arsenic and sometimes 
other elements are used for sheaths for electric cables, etc. Arsenical 
coppers and bronzes are used for high temperature work such as 
locomotive fireboxes, etc. 

Antimony 

Bronze sfe implements have been found in Hungary containing 
copper aUoyed with antimony up to 4 to 5 per cent. Like the 
^yptian arsenical copper alreaoy mentioned, this was purely a 
natural alloy. Undoubtedly metallic antimony was known in very 
early times. A vase, founa by de Saizec at Tells in Chaldea, was 
analysed by Berthelot in 1887, who found it to consist of almost 
pure antimony, whilst a copper ewer and basin dating from the 
Fifth or Sixth Egyptian Dynasty have been shown to be coated 
with antimony (p. 93). Ancient beads of fairly pure antimony 
were found by Petrie in a tomb at Illahun dating back some 800 e.c. 


*BBa'niELOT. Ann, OUm. Pkyt.. 1M8. (6), 13. 430. 

tAuiKTOt Umutus, “TbeatncDm CbanucaD*'. 2613 Editioa. 4, 931. Ha Uvad 
1293 to 

iBaAMOt, AnM. Akmi. Vpsalm, 2733. 3, 39 . 
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It is difRcult, however, to trace the history of metallic antimony 
back through history because both terms antimonium and stibium 
are used to indicate sometimes the metal itself and sometimes its 
naturally occurring sulphide, stibnite. The last named, und^ the 
Arabic name of kM, was us^ in the form of a fine powder in the 
toilet of oriental women. It was used to paint the evebrows and to 
increase the apparent size of the eye, whence the term platy- 
ophthalmon ore (Greekp/e/ir/, broad; ophthalmct, eye). Reference to 
this practice apparently occurs in Holy Writ for we are told 
(a Kings ix. 30) that Jezebel, true to her feminine instincts, when 
she heai^ that Jehu had slain her son Jehoram (84a b.c.) and 
reached Jezrecl, first painted her face and then looked out of an 
upper window on to the conqueror, hoping thereby to win favour 
in his eyes and preserve her life. But Jehu was not so easily beguiled. 
Ezekiel (xxiii. 40) refers in terms of reproach to the painting of the 
eyes, and Jeremiah (iv. 30), that embodiment of human cheerfulness, 
speaks in like manner. What these venerable propheu would have 
said had they seen the modern «p<cie* ^th their bloodred finger 
nails can hardly be imagined. Dioscoridea, the Greek physician 
who lived in or about 3 ie second centu^ a.d. gather^ much 
scientific information on science and mcicine during his travels 
with the Roman army, which he accompanied on several expeditions 
as m^ical adviser. later he wrote his monumental work "Peri 
Hules latrikes" which for many centuries remained one of the 
authentic medical treads^ the first Latin edition appearing in 
1478. Dioscorides mentions that in order to roast the crude 
stibnite it must be heated in a current of air until it burns; if more 
strongly heated it ignites and melu like lead. From this it is 
concluaed that Dioscorides was acquainted with metalloidal 
antimony. . ... 

For a long time antimony and bismuth were not distinguished 
from each other; even Andreas Libavius (1J4O confused 

the two. 

The word kohl referred to above as denoting stibnite in a finely 
powdered state came gradually to mean any fine powder. Thus 
reduced iron was known as alcohol of Mars, and as late as 1811 
Davy referred to flowers of sulphur as alcohol of sulphur. In the 
theatrical profession pigments used for darkening the eyes are 
still known as kohl. Francis Bacon in his “Sylva Sylvarum or 
a Naturall Historic”, 1616, p, 739 > “ 7 * " Turkes have a black 
powder made of a mineral called alcohole.” 
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Aa powden obtained by sublimation were ve^ fine^ kohl came to 
mean a sublimate. It was not a great jump for it eventually to 
mean a distillate, for sublimation and distillation are cicely 
analogous processes. Thus in 1773 Baumi, in his work entitled 
"Chymie ^perimcntale” defined an alcohol as either — 

(i) A powder of the finest tenuity, or 

(ii) Spirit of wine rectified to the utmost degree. 

The distillation of alcohol had then been known for about 400 
years and in course of time it was felt that this was the only 
distillate worth bothering about by the man in the str^; it was 
therefore designated as at hhl or alkohl, which soon became our 
alcohol, the Arabic prefix al being merely the definite article. 

Pliny referred to two varieties of antimony which he terms male 
and female. The latter was white and shiny and bore several names, 
such as ttihi and larhasii. This is thought to be the native element. 
By the male form Pliny probably meant the less attractive stibnite. 

The origin of the word antimtHtum is uncertain. A popular story 
credits its origin to the escapades of a mythical monk, Canon of 
the Priory of St, Peter at Erfurt, Basil Valentine, who is suppos^ 
to have lived in the fifteenth century, though some authorities 
have suggested earlier dates. The worthy monk, after experimenting 
with andmonial compounds, threw his residues out of his cell 
window. Some pigs ate them up greedily, were promptly sick and 
then began eaung vigorously to make up for lost meals. This 
fattened them in a very gratifying manner for Christmas. Basil, a 
keen observer of natu^ thought it would be good to treat his 
fhigal cpllragiiwt in a sinular manner, and invited them to partake 
of this antimonial refreshment. Their bodies, weened by asceti¬ 
cism, could not stand the strain and several perished; whence the 
term antimony or anti-mnakhtSy that is, monk's bane. It is a mere 
bagatelle that the word antimonium was in use long before Basil 
was thought ofl 

In those days the semi-metals or metalloids were regarded u 
variations of true metal^ probably much as we regard allotropic 
forms to^y, though of course ^eir ideas were confused. Basil 
thus termed antimony plumbum antimoniiy that is, the antimonial 
form of lead. He was familiar with the characteristic fern leaf and 
star appearance on the surface of the solidified metalloid which, he 
stated, the learned before his time had termed the phUtsephital 
star. 
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In his book* entitled "The Triumphal Chariot of Antimony 
Basil gives instructions for the preparation of the Fire-stone^ an 
inferior type of Philosopher’s stone which would transmute silver 
into gold, but could not change iron or copper, whereas the true 
Philtwpher’s stone was all-powerful. After devoting several pages 
to the process he naively ends up by the words "I have told you 
enough; and if, after all that has been said, you do not discover 
the secret, it will not be my fault." To use an army term, Basil was 
an adept at "passing the buck”. , ^ . u 

Antimony compounds were largely employed m the Middle 
Ages in medicinal preparations. Paracelausf used them; his 
p&rmacy was a strange mixture of chemistry and superstition. 
His real name was PhUipus Aureolus Theophrastus Bombast von 
Hohenheim, but he used Paracelsus for short. His arrogance and 
self assurance give the word bombast its present meaning. He 
made butter ef antimoi^, as the trichloride SbClg was first ^led, by 
distilling corrosive sublimate, that is mercuric chloride, with 
stibnitc; it was at one time thought to be a compound of mercury, 
but Glauber disproved that in 1648. At the end of the sixteenth 
century the trichloride was introduced into medicinal preparations by 
the Veronese physician Algarotus, under the ntmepuhis aneeSeus. 
Probably this was a mixture of the trichloride and oxychloride, 
which latter became known as poeader of aJgarotk. 

Basil Valentine refers to the use of antimony in mediane in ms 
characteristic bantering style. Thus — 

"Antimony, you affirm, is a poison; therefore let everyone 
beware of using it I • 

But this conclusion is not logical, Sir Doctor, Magister or 
Baccalaureus; it is not logical, Sir Doctor, however much you 
may plume yourself on your red cap. 

Thcriac is prepared from the venom of the viper, the most 
deadly poison in the world. Does it therefore follow that 
Theriac ought not to be used as a medicine? 

You know that it is so employed.” 

The word thcriac as used by Valentine deserves explanation. It 
has long been believed that "like cures like”. As the viper brews a 

•This book porportod to have boon written by Basil, b well worth readin* for 
its humorous styUTAa Eaglbh traaslatioo. in 1893. by Waite, of the Latin 
vottfon of 1685 b as entrancing aa a Dkkeos novel. 

tParacebns b variously Hated to have been bom in X490, 1491 and 1493 - 
Various dates are given for hb death, ranging from 1335 to 1541. 
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deadlf poison in its body, how comes it that it does not poison itself? It 
was supposi^ that the blood of the snake possessed its own 
antidote. If therefore a person were bitten all he had to do was to 
catch the viper, slit it open and bind it on the wound. 

But one could not always be sure of catching the viper, it was 
better to have the remedy to hand in advance; the Greeks therefore 
compounded a medicine containing vipers’ bodies. Now the Greek 
word iherioH referred to anv savage animal and came to be applied 
specifically to the viper. Tne medicine prepared as above came to 
be known accordingly as theriaka from which our word "treacle*’, 
\ised as early as 1134 by Fourcher de Chartres, is derived. Thus 
Venice treacle comprisea 12 adders soaked in white wine, and in 
France a charlatan or quack doctor was known as a tria<kur\ in 
course of time the word was used to denote any thick and viscous 
medicine. It was used in that sense in the so-called “Treacle Bible", 
publishol in 1^68, in which the well-known words of Jer. viii. 31 
^Is there no balm in Gilead" are rendered as "Is there no treacle 
in Gilead” — a perfectly correct rendering, be it sai^ in those 
times. Eventually the word was used to indicate any viscous fluid 
untU the time came that there was only one such fluid worth 
bothering about, namely that obtained from the crystallisation of 
sugv. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries antimonycups were 
used by the monks, particidarly in Germany. Wine kept in these 
became slightly impregnated with antimony, and monks who had 
partaken too f^y of the good things of life were made to drink this 
wine which Kinettoned emetically. The cup was known as potulum 
emeiicum. This practice persistea to the time of Boyle. 

Antimony pills were m use about this time, also known as "the 
everlasting pi^”. It is recorded that a lady su^lowed one and was 
alarmed at its not passing through. The physician comforted her, 
however, saying that it had alr^y passed through too patients 
without dimcul^l 

The alchemist sign for antimony was ^ — an inverted copper 
sign — and a wolf. Boyle to 1691} was familiar with the 

starred appearance of the cast metal whi^ he termed in 1771 "the 
starry regulus of Mars and antimony". 

The great majority of liquids contract on solidification and with 
some organics this contraction is very considerable, amounting in 
the case of acetic acid to 16*7, and of naphthalene to 16*3 per cent. 
Ice, on the other hand is exceptional in tW it expands on freezing, 
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namely by 9*06 per cent. The majority of metals also contract 
upon solidification, ^Id by 4*92, silver by 4*76 and copper by 
3*89 per cent. Were it otherwise, and our coinage metals expanded 
on solidification, our coins could be cast and the expensive process 
of stamping avoided. Antimony, bismuth and gallium are excep> 
tional. Like water they expand on solidifying, antimony by about 
0*96, bismuth by 3'43> *nd gallium by 1*84 per cent. 

This expansion by molten antimony upon solidification renders 
it a valuable constituent of many alloys. A familiar example is typt 
an alloy of lead, tin and antimony (p. 197). BaMtfs nutal 
(p. 212), pew/er (p. 211) and Brifanitia metal (p. 212) also contain 
antimony. 

Alloys of antimony and aluminium look very much like silver 
and have been tised in the past in forging our coins. One such 
fiorin analysed bv the author in 1911 contained aluminium n* 40 > 
and antimony 40-38 per cent with traces of lead, arsenic and iron. 
With copper a violet alloy, probably a compound SbCu^, is formed 
known as repi/us «/ FenuJ, Small amounts of antimony are used in 
stiffening lead. Antimony oxide is used, associated with titanium 
oxide, as a white pigment, as for example in titanox. 

Bismuth 

Apparently the earliest reference to metallic bismuth is that of 
Agricola in “De re Mctallica" in 1556. In recognising bismuth as a ^ 
separate metal he was in advance of his time, for even as late as the 
eighteenth century the miners regarded it as a variety of lead, well 
on the way to being transmutra to silver. If they happened to 
strike the ore they would say “Alas, we have come too soon.” 

No doubt bismuth was known at a much earlier date, but its 
history is confused because it was called mareatiu, a name that has 
been used for many other substances also and is now mainly used 
to denote a rhombic variety of iron pyrites FeS,. Most ^ the later 
writers regarded it as a semi-metal. Barba, a South American priest, 
wrote in 1640 that bismuth had been discovered in ^hernia and 
that it was “a metal somewhat like a cross between tin and lead, 
without being cither of the two”. It was apparently used in the 
manufiicture of pewter rendering it harder and more sonorous. 
Hellot, the French chemist noticed that Cornish smelters added it 
to their metal, and in 1737 he succeeded in preparing a button of 
bismuth from a cobalt ore. GeoflFroy in 1753 conclusively 

that bismuth was not a variety of leao, but a distinct metallic species. 
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For a long time it was confused with antimony (p. 83). It is one of 
the few solids that contracts on fusion (p. 87). 

The origin of the name is uncertain, but a possible denvation is 
from the imners’ term wis mat (German Wtisit Mam) white mass*. 

The main industrial use of bismuth is in alloys, notably thoae of 
low meldag point, called fusibU mttals. These arc use^ as fuses in 
electrical work and for a variety of automatic contrivances where 
undue rises in temperature will cause them to melt and function in 
one way or another. Wood’s metal contains bismuth co, lead^a4, tin 
14 and la or thereabouts, and melts at about 70* C. In 

bending thin-walW tubes of other metals this alloy can be uwd 
as a filling to prevent kinking and is readily removed after bending 
by steaming. An amalgam w bismuth and mercury has been used 
in dentistry. As alloys of bismuth with other metals expand on 
solidification they yield sharp castings. 

*SBrtbe Palmer coAfleete bismuth with the ladeot &nrptia9 Mudamtt, 
paiat. ’‘Some Curioa Irooi a Word Collector's Cabinet" CRoutledge. p. tjo). 
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THE COINAGE METALS 


The coinage metaU are copper, silver and gold. 

Occurrence of native copper 

Although not generally plentiful in Europe, native copper occxirs 
in Cornwall in many of the mines near Redruth; one huge mass 
from Mullion weighed about three tons. The native metal occurs 
more plentihilly in Australia and in various parts of the New 
World. The most famous locality is the Lake Superior copper 
region near Keweenaw Point in Northern Michigan. Here the 
copper is practically all in the native state and is found in an area 
over aoo miles in length. Dana* states that the yield of native 
copper from this r^on in 1887 was about 37,000 tons. In 1857 
a huge mass of copper was fbiind in the Minnesota mine weighing 
some 420 tons; it was 45 feet long, 22 feet at its greatest width 
and 8 feet at its thickest part Silver was present tn the copper, 
sometimes in visible grains or lumps; occasionally, when polished, 
the metal appeared sprinkled with large silver spots resembling a 
poiphyry with felspar crystals. 

Copper, like silver, sometimes occurs as fine threads. These, 
when intertwined of matted together, are known as e^er moss. 

Native copper was known to stone age man many thousands of 
years ago. He no doubt regarded it as a particularly useful kind 
of stone that could be hammered or cold-worked into various 
shapes for personal use or adornment. Within the environs of 
Lake Superior, where native copper is relatively abundant, 
numerous axe and lance heads and other primitive implements of 
native copper have been unearthed at various dmes, all shaped by 
hammering. 

Primitive metallurgy of copper 

When man first observed that copper or its allo^ could be obtained 
by heating certain kinds of “stone” in an ordinary fire he made a 

*Dama. “A System of Ulneimlogy” (Chapmaa and Hall. 1914) ^tb Editkn. 
p. as. 
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rea] epoch-making discovery. He passed from the age of stone to 
that of metsils and thus opened up vast new realms to exploit and to 
conquer. It has been sucgeat^ that the discovery of copper 
originated in the ordinary domestic fire of neolithic man, the metal 
being reduced from its ore which by chance formed part of the 
ring of stones of his primitive hearth. “The camp nre" wrote 
C^wland*“was in fact the first metallurgical furnace, and from it, 
by successive modifications, the huge fr^nacea of the present day 
have been evolved.” 

This sounds reasonable enough and its probability is supported 
by the fiu:t that the presence of metal has sometimes been made 
evident within historic times in a similarly acciden^ manner. 

The presence of silver at Pasco in Perut was discovered in this 
way three centuries ago by an Indian sh^herd. Whilst watching 
his flock be lit a fire on the side of a hill, for the weather was cold, 
and lay down to rest for the night. Next mornine he awoke to firid 
tlut the stone beneath the ashes of his now dead fire was overlaid 
with silver. He told his master and a rich vein of silver ore was laid 
bare; works were erected for the extraction of the precious 
'metal and the “Discovery Mine” as it was called, soon became 
locally famous. 

Beads of copper have been found on the sites of native camp 
fires in the Bc^an Con^. These resulted from reduction of 
surfticc ores on which the fires had been laid. History repeats itself. 

Gradually the camp fire of the primitive metallurgist was mod¬ 
ified to increase the yield of metal. Furnaces came to 1^ constructed 
with shallow circular cavities in the ground, about i a inches in 
diameter, into which the molten me^ trickled. Fortuitous wind 
supplied the blast When sufficient metal had collected, the fire 
was raked away; as soon as it had solidified, the metal was dragged 
out and broken to pieces for subsrouent re-meltlng and casting. 
At the copper mine of Kapsan in Korea this primitive procedure 
was still being practised in 18S4, when Gowland visited it 

As time progressed the cavity in the ground was made bigger 
and its capacity increased also by txuTOunding with a wall of stones. 
As obtained in this way the metal was dirty, soil and ashes 
being included in its bulk. To obtain a cleaner product the hearth 
cavity was subsequently lined with clay. Finally this clay lining was 
made detachable; in o^er words it became a crucible which could 

*CowLAtro. J. Insi. 1919, 7 . M- Engine*. 1911. p. 6 j 

fW. JoNss, "TtM Trsasores of tbs Earth" (Wame) p. 40. 
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be Itf^ out of the furnace »o that the metal could be teemed direct 
into moulds, thus obviating a second meltintt. The blast, too, was 
inmroved bf building furnaces on the windward side of hills or 
a forced draught was initiated by the use of bellows, as depicted in 
Egyptian mi^ paintings dating back some i^oo a.c. 

The composition of the crude metal thus produced would vary 
according to circumstances. In Hungary, wnere copper ores are 
associate with those of antimony, the early implements consisted 
of copper containing up to 4-5 per cent of antimony. Implements 
from <^many have been found with 2 to 4 per cent of nickel, 
those from Egypt with a like amount of arsenic—all for the same 
reason. In Cornwall, copper and tin ores are found together and 
the earliest metal implements are in consequence '’naturaP’ bronzes. 

The intentional addition of tin to copper to increase its hardness 
was a later procedure and represented a more advanced knowledge 
of metallurgical technique, in Ireland the first metal implements 
were essentially copper as neither ores of tin nor those of copper 
containing tin were known there in early times. The Irish copper 
age lasted for about 700 years before the introduction of bronze, 
the knowledge of which probably spread from Britain. 

Stone age man might thus pass direct into the bronze age, or 
stepwise through the copper or chalcolithic age to the bronze age, 
according to local circumstances. A curious reversal of this 
procedure appears to have taken place with the Sumerians who, 
after using oronze, reverted to copper. Possibly this was due to 
shortage of tin*. 

In early Sumerian dynastic days copper was already being used 
extensively for religious purposes. Thus, at Al'Ubaid a flight of 
stone steps led up to a shrine built in the first dynasty, area 3100 
to 3000 B.c. At the stair head was a porch with wooden columns 
overlaid with copper or with a mosaic in mother of pearl, etc. The 
entrance to the shrine was flanked by life>size heads of lions 
worked in copper, with inlaid eyes and teeth. Above the door was 
the Imgig Rdieff or Copper Imgig (Plate i) which represents the 
lion^heMed eagle of the Lagasnite god grasping two 

stags by their tails; it measures 3} feet in height and 7 feet 9} inches 


*‘‘Copper through tho Agee" (Coppw Development AwociattoD. 1934) p. ta. 

Muteum Qvaritrly, 1937, 1 , (4), 85. Patawo uul THoaMxvcxorr. 
J. Inti. Metals, 1939, 41 .105. PUte 1 la introduced through the kind pennliakni 
of the Ute Dr H. R. wbca Keeper of the Departmeot of Egfptiaa and 
SjrTias Antiquitiee. 
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across and t$ one of the most important existing relics of the 
nascent art of Mesopotamia of the pmod. Even the nails fastening 
the rdief to the wood back are of copper. The antlers were made of 
hammered copper bar and had been fixed into the heads of the 
stags with lean poured into the root-holes (p. 190). The walls of the 
shrine, made ot mud-brick, were adomea externally with copper 
statues of bulls modelled in the round with a copper frieze in 
rdief^. The relief may be seen at the British Museum. 

Copper and die Egyptians 

The Egyptians were highly skilled in the art of working metals 
at a very early date (p. 10); it is possible that copper was the first 
metal known to them as it occurs in early pr^^nastic graves, 
whereas gold, silver and lead do not appear until middle pro- 
dynastic times. Both casting and hammering or forging of the 
metal were practised. 

In the First Dynasty, area 3500 t.c. copper wire was in use; it 
was not made by drawing through dies, however, but by the 
laborious process of cutting thin strips from sheets and hammering 
them into round shape. 

The vajte wax or an ptrdut method of making hollow castings 
is believed to have originated in Egypt about this timef. A nucleus 
of suitable material such as sand or day was prepared and coated 
with wax. The wax envdope was suitably shapro and the whole 
covered with a layer of fine day and then with loam. The wax was 
now mdted and allowed to flow away whilst molten metal was 
poured into the hollow mould thus pnMuccd. 

Who has not heard the l^nd of Daedalus who, with hit son (or 
nephew^ Icarus, was gaoled by King Minos of Crete? Daedalus 
fixed wings with wax to their shoulders and they escaped, flying 
across the sea. Unfortunatdy Icarus flew too near to the sun, the 
wax melted and his wings became detached; he fdl into the sea 
and was drowned; whence the name of the Icarian Sea. Daedalus, 
however, reached Greece in safety. This is now regarded as the 
legendary way of stating that Daedalus was the inventor of the 
sails or wings of ships, and that, moreover, he introduced the 
an ptrdut or waste wax method of casting. 


*Woouav, “Tbe Sonwriau” (Oxford. 1918), pp. 41, 43. 
fCooK. 7 a« ATfloI 1937, Sk 534. Also "Cop^ throa(b tb« Ages" 

(Copper Devolopaicat Aaooclatloa. 1934) p. t6. 
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Plate I 
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The Imftig Relief 


The imdumd or Imgig Relief dates from early 
Sumerian ^attic days {circa 3100 to 3000 b.c.) and 
comes from above the doOT of a shrine at Al'llbaid. 
It is a representation in copper of the lion-headed 
eagle of the Ijigmshite god Ningirsu grasping two 
stags by their taitt. One of the most important existing 
relies of the nascent art of Mesopotamia of the perioo, 
it measures 3 } feet in height and 7 feet inches across. 
The Relief is in the posMsaion, and the illustration is 
reproduced by permission, of the British Museum 
AutWitiea. page 91 .) 
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IcAfus has been cho$en by Dr Baade, of the Mt. PaJomar 
observatory, as the appropriate name for a new minor planet he 
discovered in June 1949*. It is a tiny body, probably less than a 
mile across, with an eccentric orbit which ts^es it from beyond 
the orbit of Mars to within the orbit of Mercury — nearer to the 
sun chan any other known asteroid. It can apprMch to well within 
four million miles of the Earth. It is quite possible that Icarus will 
eventually enable the first really reliable estimate of the mass of 
the planet Mercury to be made; the present figure of 0*04 times 
the mass of the Earth is admitte^y an uncertain one. 

The Sinaitic Peninsular was one of the earliest and most 
important sources of l^ypt’s copper. As the ore is free from tin, 
the true bronze age in Egypt was late in development, reaching its 
zenith during the Saite Period, which includea the Zjth to 27th 
£>ynasties, 71a to 332 b.c. All the same, bronze was probably 
known in the First E^nas^. The existence of ancient mines, ruins 
of settlements, remains or furnaces, slags, crucibles, moulds and 
weapons all confirm the early working of copper ores in the Sinai 
area. Inscriptions tell the same tale. From the amount of slag left 
it has been estimated that some 10,000 tons of copper may have 
been obtained, enough to keep ancient Egypt going for a long time. 

During the pyramid age copper water or drain pipes were made 
from hammereo sheet; copper swords were in use and soldiers’ 
helmets were constructed with copper and leather. A painting on 
the tomb of Rekh-my-Re, dating back to the middle of the 15th 
century i.c., depicts the casting of two copper doors for the temple at 
Karnak. Old cast bronzes are frequently found to contain from 6 to 12 
per cent of lead, added presumably to increase the fusibility; later 
nammered bronzes sometimes contain 1 to 2 per cent of iron, 
which renders them hard. The iron probably came from the copper 
pyrites used. No tinned copper vessels have been found as yet in 
Egypt, but a copper basin and ewer belonging to the ^th or 6th 
dynasties, cirea 2750 to 247; a.c. were found coated with a ^rd 
adherent film of antimony. 'lliis may have been effected by boiling 
the metal in a bath of stibnite and s^ium carbonate solutionfi but 

1950. CO. 96. B.A.A. CtrenlAr. 1950. No. 316. Icaru is ono of a 
number of tnull bodlm, moving in sUnilar ecceotric omts. which have been 
discovsrsd liace 193s. In 1937 one of tbem, HermM, came within one million 
Idiometrea of the Earth (Wsa than three times the distance of the moon). Apart 
from else, there is probably no distiacHon between these objects, meteoiitea, and 
certain meteors (ci. HorTuaisTSR. Obunotory, 1950, 70 . 70). 

tFnor. ani CktmMtry, 1934. 2S. 336. 
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Other methods are possible. Both vessels showed wear and were 
evidently not new when put into the grave; nevertheless the 
antimony bottoms had not been worn off during their life before 
being put into the tomb. This indicates how hard and closely 
adherent the him had been. 

Copper In Holy Writ 

Copper and '^brass'' are mentioned by name in Holy Writ; the 
“brass”, mentioned 84 times, was usually our bronae. The "tin” 
of the Old Testament was not the metal we know by that name but 
an alloy of copper and tin, richer in the latter than bronze. 

"Brass" is mentioned before the Deluge (Gen. iv. za), Tubal 
Cain being named as the first worker, in t^t metal as also in iron. 
Copper itsdf is named only once (Ezra viii. ay) when reference is 
made to "two vessels of fine copper, precious as gold”. The book 
of Ezra was probably written aWit 300 s.c. The coppersmith is 
likewise referred to but once in the Bible, this time by St. Paul in 
bis letter to Timothy (a 7 Va». iv. 14) wherein he says “Alexander 
the coppersmith did me much evil; the Lord reward him according 
to his works” — a pious wis^ very human, but not altt^ether 
consonant with his Master’s injunction to offer the other cheek 
(Mast. v. 39) when smitten. 

Palestine is described as "a land whose stones are iron, and out 
of whose hills thou mayest dig brass” (Dear. viii. 9). David 
prepared "brass in abundance” to be employed in building 
wlomon’s Temple (r CAreti. xxiii. 3). Upon request, Huram, 
King of Tyre, sent to Solomon the son of a man "skilful to work 
in gold, and in silver, in brass, in iron, etc" (a ii. 14). 

Job (kxviii. i) says that “brass is molten (i.e. melted) out of the 
Stone’’, which presumably means that it was obtained by the usual 
primitive method of setting fire to a mixture of fuel (wood) and ore. 
iTiis would appear to the lay observer like melting the stone. No 
doubt the Hebrews acquired their knowledge from the i^yptians, 
but such large casting as were required for the temple ^ars, etc, 
required more skill than the Hebrew workers possessed; hence the 
neM of assistance from Tyre. 

Copper and the Romans 

The Romans had vast supplies of copper at their disposal for they 
were able to work the mines with slave labour in various parts of 
their far-flung empire. Pliny specially mentions Cyprus where, he 
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says, copper was first discovert, Corduba in Spain, and other 
localities which are less easy to identify. The Romans mined copper 
extensively m our Islands, notably in Cumberland and l^th 
Wales, mdudme Anglesey. Roman cakes of copper have been 
found in North Wales; one found near an old mine at Llandudno 
with the words Smo Rona that is, ‘"to my partner at 
Rome”, indicating that the metal was intended for export*. 

Copper and its alloys were used extensively by the Romans for 
sucues, temple ornaments and later for domestic furniture such 
as bam^uedng-couchcs, and the like. Plinyf states that the first 
bronze image cast in Rome was that of Ceres, the goddess of com, 
after whom our element cerium was named many centuries later 
(p. 18l). In later years statues were erected in honour of prominent 
citizens, and were sometimes gilded. An amusing story is told by 
■ Pliny of the sale of a bronze lamp-stand, the condition of sale being 
that the purchaser must also take, as part of the lo^ a hunch-backrf 
slave of hideous aspect. The purchase was made by a member of an 
ancient noble fanuly at Rome, a lad^ named Gegania. At an 
entertainment to her friends she exhibited her purchas« and, for 
the further amusement of her guests, made the deformed slave 
attend the assembly entirely unclothed. Gradually, however, she 
became infatuated with the hunch-back, rcialling to our minds 
Sh^espeare’s Titania who fell in love with the clown with the 
ass's head, ud eventually left him all her estate. 

The earliest Roman bronzes that have come down to us date 
from the fifth century a.c. and contain tin about 7 per cent, and 
lead from ip to 15 per cent This was the alloy used for casting 
the large coin (8 to 11 oz) of the Republic, known as the "As . 
These ternary alloys were continued in use as coinage undJ 20 
8 .C. but from that date until two centuries later lead is seldom 
found in Roman coins except as an accidental impurity. The lead 
was no doubt added partly to increase the fusibility of the alloy 
and also because of its cheapness as compared with copper and tin. 
Roman bronze statues often contain 6 to la per cent of lead. 
Gowland states that the Japanese were accustomed to add lead to 
bronze, not merely for cheapness and increased fluidity but dso to 
enable the development, under suitable treatment, of a rich brown 
patinaj. Plinygivesa tip to thehouso-wife. When bronzes are cleaned, 


"Gowland. /, Imt. MeteU. 1913, 7 . 40. 
fPuKV. opus, eit.. Book 54. Qupc. 6. 9. ai and 33. 
TGowland, J. Inst. Mstals, 1913, 7 , 41. 
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he says, they oxidise more quicUy than when left alone unless 
rubbra over with oil. 

The Romans knew how to use copper for joining pieces of iron 
together — a process that may be regarded as the f^e-ninner of 
m^ern brazing (p. 273). 


Copper la Britain 

Although the conquest of Britain bj the Romans undoubtedly led 
to a great increase in the mining of copper, the metal and certain 
of its alloys were already well known in the British Isles. Prehistoric 
relics have been found m Ireland, such as flat celts, made of almost 
pure copper, many specimens containing no more ^an o-1 per cent 
of dn and cannot therefore be classed as bronze. They may date 
back u far as ijoo a.c. 

In England bronze objects have been found in burial mounds 
of the late Neolithic period some 2000 b.c. As the objects are small 
it may well be that they indicate merely the beginning of the bronze 
age; as the years rolled on, metal objects increased in range and 
dimensions. Riveted bronze cauldrons and buckets have be^ 
found from time to dme; a cauldron recovered from the Thames 
near Battersea, 16 inches high and 22^ inches in diameter is shown 
in the British Museum and possibly dates from about 700 b.c. 

In I9i4ahoardofbronzcve88elswasfoundat Wotton inSurrey; 
it comprised amongst other things several perforated bowls or 
water>aocks and a curious vessel very much like a frying-pan. It 
appean that the bowls, perforated at the base were placed empty 
in larger bowls containing water and as the water slowly entered 
the perforation the bowl gradually sank until it reached the bottom 
of the lawP containing vessel. R. A. Smith* considers that the 
vessels of fryine-pan shape were gongs which were suspended, 
perhaps to a wall, and every time the bowl sank the gong was struck 
by im attendant whose duty it was to keep a check on the time. 
Similar methods of measuring the time have been used in India. 
This type of water clock, however, was not known to the Hindoos 
till after a.d. 350; it appears, therefore, to have been a British 
invention. 

For several centuries after the Romans had left these islands 
very little copper was produced, practically all the metals required 
were importra from Europe. 

A SWTK. Free. 5pc. AnHou^rm, 1907 , 21. 3«9: *9i5. 27. 7^ Frxbhd. 
Ima u Antiquity (Giifta and Co., 1936 ) pp. 59 «l uf. 
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The English are supposed to have used brass or bronze cannon 
for the first time during the rei^n of Edward in (1327 to 1377)> 
p^ibl^ at the siege of Cambnu in 1^39 or a few years later at 
Crecy in 1346. These were perhaps imported from abroad, but 
cannon are believed to have been made tn Britain not long after; 
the experience that had been gained in the bell foundries (p. 107) 
no doubt proved invaluable. 

Brass ^n$ are said to have been made for the Sheriff of 
Northumberland in 13 8 5; but guns of this alloy soon proved too weak 
and were supersede by wrought-iron and cast-iron cannon 
(pp. 474 , a 77 > 

It was not wise, however, for Britain to be dependent on the 
good-will of her neighbours for her copper. A war might cut off 
me supplies and leave her stranded. An effort was therefore made 
in the sixteenth century by Henry viii (1509 to 1547) to develop the 
home-mining of both copper and zinc, and skill^ workers were 
invited over from the Continent to assist. In 1566 a rich depout 
of copper ore was discovered at Newlands near Keswick in 
Cumlwland, whilst calamine (zinc carbonate) was found at Worle 
near Weston sup^ Mare in Somerset. 

At this period the woollen industry was of supreme importance 
to Britain; copper and brass wires were requlr^ in quantity for 
“wool cards" uWd for working short fibres into a fluffy mass prior 
to spinning. These were wooden instruments with wire teetn on 
one side set in leather. 

The wires had been mostly imported, but in 1584, during the 
reign of Elizabeth (1558 to 1603), a brass factory was opened at 
Isleworth near London to meet the need. Hitherto such wire as 
had been made in England had been done by very primitive 
processes involving either hammering or drawing. In tne latter 
case the method was extremely crude. Two men sat facing each 
other on swines. Each man had a waist belt to which one end of the 
same strip of brass was attached. Moving the swings with their 
feet they were able to swing apart thus stretching the brass strip 
into a crude form of wire. 

By the close of the century, the continental method of drawing 
wire through a die had been introduced; it is believed to have first 
been used m Nuremberg in the fourteenth century and operated by 
hand laboior; but machinery driven by water or other power was 
subsequently employed. 

About this time, also, hammers worked by water-power were 
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introduced from Germany for the production of sheet metal» 
ingots being beaten into plates by a variety of hammers, wme 
weighing as much as (oo lb. The difficulty of course lay in obtaining 
a umform thickness, but this was rentediM later by the introduction 
of the more efficient rolling-mill late in the seventeenth century, 
with the result that battery works gradually faded from the picture. 

By the accession of James i (rSoj to 162$) the manufacture of 
brass pins had become an important industry and at the close of the 
century about a ton of wire was product weekly at Esher^ in 
Surrey, alone, most of which was used in making pins. The wire, 
after drawing, was pickled in waste acid liquors, rubbed with the 
pulp of rotten oranges to give it a clean finish, drawn again and 
mau into pins. It is said that the best workers could produce some 
24,000 pins a day. 

At first wood and charcoal were used in smelting copper ores, 
but in 1632 Edward Jorden patented the use of coal, peat and turf, 
whilst four years later Sir rhiilibert Vematt MtentM the use of 
coal alone as fuel. These inventions stimulated the production of 
copper, especislly in South Wales where coal was abundant. By 
the close ot die eighteenth century Britain was the largest producer of 
copper in the world. This could not last for long. In 1830 the 
enormous Chilean deposits began to be developed; the resources 
of Australia and North America rapidly followed suit; the tables 
were now turned in earnest, the procedure of Henry vin reversed, 
and expert smelters from Britain now travelled to all parts of the 
world to show others how best to carry on. 

Copper and the alchemlats 

Copper was regarded by the alchemists as under the patronage of 
the planet Venus, and, as we have seen (p. 13), was designated by 
the symbol $, known as Venus’s looking-gliws. 

Every schoolboy knows the trick of initialling the blade of hts 
penknife with copper. The blade is dipped in molten wax; on 
cooling, the initials are scratched out with a pin and the blade 
dippM into a solution of copper sulphate. Where the naked metal 
makes contact with the solution, iron dissolves and an equivalent 
amount of copper is deposited. The alchemists used to try the 
same experiment in front of a credulous laity, claiming to have 
transmuted iron to copper. 

Round 1735 *• company was floated in Paris for the trans¬ 
mutation of iron into copper. The fraud was exposed by Claude 
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GeofFroy, And the manager diaappeared with the cash leaving a 
quantity of copper sulphate and some old iron. 

The copper springs in the County of Wicklow, Ireland, owed 
their discovery to a chance experiment of this kind. About the 
middle of the eighteenth century a workman left an iron shovel in a 
part of the Crone-Bawn mines, through which a stream was 

E assing. Some weeks later on fetching the shovel he found it to 
e thickly encrusted with copper, due to copper salu in the stream 
reacting with the iron. This suggested the layinfl; of iron bars in 
the water; and 500 tons were accordingly spread out in the pits; 
the copper was precipitated out as a fine mud, each ton of iron 
yielding 1J tons or more of dried mud, each ton of which in turn 
produced 16 cwt. of commercially pure copper. 

In order to ascertain whether or not copper is present in an ore 
miners will drop a little nitric acid on the mass and, after a while, 
dip a feather into the acid and draw it over the polished blade of 
a knife. The presence or absence of copper is immediately indicated. 
Many modern "wet processes" for the recovery or cxtmcdon of 
copper from waste products or ores are based on this principle. 

Brau 

Brass was known long before metallic zinc. Although beads of 
zinc blende, ZnS, have been found in Predynastic Egyptian grav« 
there is no evidence that the early Egyptians were familiar with 
brass. The alloy termed brass by early translators of the classics 
was usually bronze. Thus, in Holy Writ, Tubal Cain is named m 
the first worker in "brass" as in iron, but true brass was generally 
unknown in Old Testament times 94) although it was occasionally 
made by accident by reduction of a copper ore containing * 
"natui^" brass resulting. Macalister states that brass containing 
43*4 per cent of zinc has been found in Palestine dating back to 
a period betwecn i400 and 1000 b.c. This alloy was prolwbly used 
for cymbals and bells. Zinc is piwnt in some Greciw alloys 
up to a per cent, but merely as impurity. It is also found in 
early Roman coins in like capacity; but in the reign of Augustus, 
10 to 14 B.C., zinc ore was added intentionally to that of copper, 
thus producing, on reduction, a true, syntheric brass. An early 
coin dating back to ao b.c. was found to contain I7‘3X pw cent 

^ The Romans were thus the first intentional makers of br^ 
and coins were made of it even down to the time of Diocletian 
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(a86 to 305), during whose reign 6 pirts of brsss were equivtlcnt 
to 8 of copper. The proportion of zmc was very variable ranging 
from about 11 to a 8 per cent. The alloys containing i J to 10 per 
cent of zinc, possessing a maximum ductibility, were used for 
scale armour and ornamental purposes. Several rosettes and studs, 
which bad formed the mounts or a casket, unearthed in 1900 in 
the Roman citr of Tilchcstcr, possessed a rich golden colour. 
These were analysed by Gowlana* and found to contain 17 or 1 S' 
per cent of zinc. This alloy is virtually identical with the imitation 
gold known as Tournay’s alloy (Si*^ copper, zinc) which is 
used in the manufitcture of French jewellery. 

The Roman method of making brass consisted in mixing 
ground calamine with charcoal granules and small fragments of 
copper, and heating in a crucible to a tempmturc suitable for 
rMucing the calamine to metal, but not sumdently high to melt 
the copper. The zinc vapour penetrated the copper, converting it 
to brass. The temperature was then raised to mdt the brass which 
was then poured into moulds. 

The Indian alchemists were frmiliar with this method of making 
brass at quite an early date. The Tantra Rojoratnaiara (p. 114), 
written during the seventh or eighth century a.d. purports to give the 
wisdom of Nagaijuna, circa a.d. i^o, and contains an obvious 
reference to brass. Amongst its recipes we read that “calamine ... 
roasted thrice with copper converts the latter into gold." 

The Roman metboa was so efficient and easy to manipulate 
that it remained the standard European procMurc for many 
centuries, the product being known as Roman or Calamine brass. 

It appears that by the eleventh century considerable pains were 
being taken to purify copper used in making brass for ornamenul 
purposes. Brass containing lead was difficult to gild, so the removal 
of tnis element was important. Rugerus Tbeophilus|, a monk who 
lived in the earlier jrem of the eleventh century, described in detail a 
method for doing this. The copper was heat^ in a clay-lined iron 
dish under charcoal until it meltra; the liquid was then stirred with 
a dry stick to which the lead scum adhere. 

In 1781 John Emerson patented the method now universally 
used for making brass, nam^y addition of metallic zinc to copper. 
This gradually superseded the Roman method, although this 

■CowLANs. /. Inst. Msials, 1912, 7 , 44. 

tTKXoPBiLOs, “Aa Emy upon Vaii^ Arts", tnaslated by HxMDRta. 
(Momy. 1847). p. 313. 
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latter was still employed at Pemberton’s works in Birmingham 
until shortly before i86i. 

Brasses are easilv machined, spun, stamped and polished. Th^ 
resist corrosion well and are used in the form of sheet, strip, roo, 
wire, tubing and castings. Cartridge brass with copper 70, and 
zinc 30, is particularly tough and strong. 

UsM of copper 

The ease with which copper conducts the electric current has 
enabled it to play a vital part in most phases of electrical develop* 
ment. It had Men noticed as early as 1678 that contraction of the 
muscle occurred when a silver wire in contact with the nerve 
touched a copper wire on which the muscle rested. It cannot be 
said that science moved rapidly in those days, for it was not until 
1786 that similar observations were made by Galvani, professor 
of anatomy at Bologna. The story goes that Madame Galvani was 
ill; some luscious edible frogs, intended to make soup for her, 
were lying on a table in a laboratory in which stood a machine for 
generating frictional electricity. It was observed that every time a 
spark was emitted from the machine, the frogs would twitch, 
although they had been dead for hours. 

Galvani's attention having been drawn to the matter he decided 
to investigate it more fully. During a thunderstorm he connected 
the leg or a dead frog with a liehtning conductor, and found that 
the limb kicked every time the nghtning flashed. Next he attached 
several dead frc^ by means of copper or brass hooks to an iron 
trellis in his garden in anticipation of another storm. As it happened 
the weather proved fine and sunny, with no suspicion of thundw 
in the air, yet each time he pressed a metal hook against the trellis 
the leg fixed to it twitched, and the twitching was continued as long 
as the contact wu maintained. 

Galvani concluded that the electric ’’fluid” was already present 
in the frog’s legs and that the metals merely served to release it, 
just as pipes can draw off water from tanks or reservoirs. 

This conclusion, though incorrect, is quite understandable 
because at that time the attention of scientists had been directed 
to the peculiar dcctric shocks given by certain cels. In 1793, 
however, Volta, professor of natural philosophy at Pavia, dissented 
from this view in a paper presented to the Royal Society and 
suggested that the observed agitation was caused by an electric 
diseWge due to conuct of the two dissimilar metals, copper and 
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iron. In 1799 Volta described his “pile" and “batteir", with which 
it became possible for the first time to produce at will a continuous 
electric current. The pile consists! of discs of ainc resting on silver, 
each pair being separated fix>m the others bv moist pasteboard. 
On connecting the uppermost zinc with the lowest disc of silver 
an electric current would flow. The voltaic battery was similar, 
strips of anc and silver or copper being dbf^ into cups 
containing dilute acid which toox the place of the pasteboard 
in the pile. 

Before lone a large battery was installed for research purooses 
in the Royal Institution under the direction of Humphry Davy. 
It had aooo pairs of plates — copper and zinc — with a total 
surface of 890 square feet. With its aid in 1807 Davy was able to 
isolate for the first time the alkali metals sodium and potassium 
(p. 144). It was soon realised that, of all the base metals, copper was 
the finest conductor of electricity. It was rapidly pul into use in 
the construction of lightning conductors for chimneys, etc, and by 
i8ri it was similarly employed for the protection of ships’ masts. 
If it was not an unqualified success in this capacity, it was not 
altogether the fault of the copper. Examination of one Man-of-War 
showed that a conductor had actually been laid through the powder 
magazine!* 

A few years later it was realised that messages might be sent by 
electricity for long distances with extreme r^idlty through copper 
wires with the aid of a pre-arranged code. 'The railway authorities 
felt that this might be a valuable method of communicating Che 
movement of trams and in 1837, a month after the first train had 
steamed into Euston station a t^egraphic system was installed on 
a section of the L.M.S. railway between Euston and Chalk Farm. 
This was the first to be put into commercial um. It was an enter¬ 
prising innovation, however, for Euston only Boasted six trains a 
dav, three in and three out. But what was lost in magnitude was 
gained by drama. The guard wore resplendent scarlet, and gaily 
tootled a hunting horn. In 1843 a similar service was installra on 
the G.W. line between Paddington and Slough; but these were, in 
t sense, specialised applications and did not interest the public in 
general. In 184^, however, an event happened that thrilled the 
man in the street, and open^ his eyes to toe enormous possibilities 
of the inventionj. A woman was brutally murdered not far from 

*'*Copper Uiroogh tlM A{;m" (Copper Developmeot Association. 1934) p. 41. 
' tC A. MrrcMatx, ‘'Science ana the Criminal" (Pitman, tpxt), p. 34. 
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Slough. A* neighbour, hearing her screams, ran to the spot just in 
time to see a roan in Quaker garb hurrying away. The man 
succeeded in reaching Slough station unchallenged and boarded 
a train to London. The police, however, telegraphed through and 
the man was met by detectives and later arrested. In due course he 
was tried at the Aylesbury Assizes, convicted and executed. 

The next important move was to connect England with France 
by telegraph. In 1850 a copper wire, insulated with gutta-percha 
but otherwise unprotected, was laid across the Channel It worked 
all right until >t broke — after one day's operation. But the 
principle had been established and a year later an armoured copper 
cable was laid and this proved successful. 

A more ambitious scheme was now embarked upon, namely 
the connecting of this country with America by cable. To bri^e 
the "herring pond” some 4,500 miles of cable were required. The 
first attempt in 1857 was unsuccessful; a second attempt with 
3000 miles of cable was successAil for the moment but failed after 
but a few weeks of service. The third attempt was permanently 
successful, the cable being put into commercial operation in 1866. 
More than 365 tons of copper were used in the construction of 
this cable. 

These were but snull beginnings; to-day tens of thousands of 
tons of copper are in use in various ways in electrical plant and in 
the distribution of electricity. A single building may have manv 
miles of copper wire laid on so that its rooms may be illuminated, 
warmed, and provided with an adequate telephone service. The 
electrical industry absorbs nearly 60 per cent of the world’s 
production of copper. 

Because of its dasticity, copper wire is favoured by rope tkneers. 

The resistance of copper to corrosion fenders copper partiralarly 
valuable for water Un^ and pipes, cooking utensils, sheathing of 
ships, etc. It possesses many advanuges over lead for covering 
of domes anci other outdoor structures. It was used in a temple 
frieze at A 1 ‘Ubaid (Plate x), near the ancient city of Ur of the 
Chaldees, Abraham’s reputed city, some 3000 to 4000 s.c., 
worked up from sheet copper, and has been used by numerous 
peoples for like purposes ever since. The dome of the Library of 
the British Museum, London, dating back to 1857, is the largest 
copper-covered dome in the world. St Paul’s Cathedral is lead- 
covCTcd; Wren would have preferred copper, but his workmen 
appear to have been unequal to the task (p. I 95 )* Copper possesses 
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four main advantages over lead — 

Q It is less dense and can be used in thinner sheets so that its 
weight is much less. « i j 

”ii) Copper has a higher melting point, 1083* C, than lead, 
317* C. In case of fire, therefore, there is much less danger of its 
melting and injuring firemen and others, 
riii) Copper does not “creep” like lead. 

^iv) Copper ultimately develops a decorative and protective 
green patina that is pleasing to the eye, whilst lead is always dull 
and “leaden”. It should be mentioned that the gr^ patina is not 
verdigris, as is popularly supposed. In the neighbourhood of 
cities it is, in the limit, largely basic coppa- sulphate, 
CuS04.3Cu(0H)i, of similar composition to the mineral broch- 
antite, admixed with more or less basic copper chloride, 
Cu(i.3Cu(OHX, similar to atacamit^ in proximity to ^e sea*. 

All of these compounds are bactericidal and the ancients knew 
that they helped to prevent wounds from festering. Accordingly, 
Achilles has own represented in ancient pictures as scraping the 
“rust" or oxidation products from his bronze sword or spear into 
the wound of Telephust- These oxidation products are frequently 
but incorrectly called verdiiru, which latter is really a basic aceate 
of copper, and is not produced by ordinary atmospheric corrosion 
of the or its alloys. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Pliny was aware 
of the curative properties of copper for he mentions that nowhere do 
ulcers heal more rapidly than in the neighbourhood of copper mines. 

Annealed copper is soft and easy to work. It admits also of 
being easily jointed by soldering, brazing or welding. This is an 
important advantage, particularly valuable in connecting electrical 
conductors, water pipes, etc, and in the manufacture of many 
domestic and other articles now on the market. Copper can be 
hardened and its tensile strength more than doubled by what is 
known u “cold working", that is by such treatment as hammering, 
rolling or drawing the m^ at more or less ordinary temperatures. 
A itiil harder and stronger metal is obtained by the aadition of 
small quantities of other metals. Thus, the addition of even less 
than one per cent of cadmium increases the tensile strength with- 

*VsitMOW and WmrSY, /. 0/ Mttals, 1929, 42. 181; 1930. 44, 389. 

>93S. 49.133: 1933. S2. 93- _ 

jPUKv. "Natvnl Tnaalated by Boatoek and Rilay {Bohn, 1837). 

Book 25. Ch^. 19. 
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out seriously affecting its electrical conductivity. Addition of some 
five per cent of tin will suffice to double the strength of copper 
whilst a little beryllium mav render it as strong and hard as a mild 
steel. As these beryllium alloys are not easily “fatigued'’ they are 
particailarly useful for the manufacture of springs. 

Bronzes are alloys of copper and tin. The wora “bronze" is not 
very ancient. It appears to have been introduced in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth centuries. In his Piroteehnia^ published in 1550, Vannuccio 
Biringuiccio, an Italian, stated that alloys of copper and tin were 
termM bronzo. This is drought to be a contraction of the Latin aes 
BrunJusinum, the brass of Brindisi. Some ancient bronzes contained 
up to per cent of tin as in the case of ancient Chinese mirrors 
or the Chou period 1249 to 1122 s.c. But usually in ancient 
bronzes the tin content was very much lower. In Mesopotamia, for 
example, about 2000 a.c. an alloy containing 10 per cent of tin 
was made; it was almost what one might call a standard bronze, 
being suitable for most purposes. Bronze was known, however, in 
Mesopotamia at a much earlier date, probably before 3000 a.c. 
and in Egypt it has been found in a tomb dating back to the First 
Dynasty, drta 3300 s.c. The Hfo-slze statue of Pepi i of the 
viith Dynas^, now in Cairo Museum, is catalogued as bronze. By 
the xvinth Dvnasty, circa 1580 a.c. bronze was in considerable 
use and reached its highest development under Psammetik 1 
about the time of the fidl of the Assyrian empire, coincident with 
the capture of Nineveh in 612 a.c. 

Bronzes are to-day used for various architectural and ornamental 
purposes. The magnificent bronze gates of Henry vii’s Chapel in 
Westminster Ablw, built 1C03 *0 

historic building. They are adorned with heraldic devices referring 
to the King’s ancestry and his claims to the throne; the crown on 
the bush recalls the coronation on Bosworth Field in >485; the 
Roses are those of Lancaster and York united by his marriage; 
the Lions are those of England, the Fletirs de Lis of France. 
Bronze lends itself admirably to decoration such as this. 

Bronzes are used for statues, propellers, fire-boxes, etc. 

Bronze coins have been circulated among the nations for several 
thousand years. Some unearthed at Snettisham in Norfolk in 1948 
are of Celtic origin and date back to 85 to 7 J s.c. They are perhaps 
the earliest minted in Britain. 

Copper is used in all our coins including gold, silver and base 
metal. Our “nickel’’ threepenny bit contains 79 of Cu, 20 of Zn 
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and 1 of Ni. Until 194* our pennies contained 3 per cent of tin 
together with a little line but, m order to con^e our tin »uppl»^ 
the tin content was reduced in that year to half a per cent and would 
no doubt have been abolished entirely had not the coinage acO 
required the presence of some of the me^. A ton of bronze will 
i^e pennies to the value of approximately but farmings or 

half-pennies, being relatively heavier, «noimt to only £373* 
io*a me output of half-pennies, all of the Ship var|^» r«*cb^ 
the 76,200,0^0 mark, almost the greatwt on record. Since t^ 
design was first struck in 1937. «mething like 400^million had 

been issued by 1944. There arc stiU plenty of bun pennies, as 

they are i^lcd, in circulation estimated at some 90 rmllions, on 
which Queen Victoria is depicted as a young woman with hw hair 
done nStly in a “bun” at tiie back. Thme coins were untU 

1894, by which time the youi^ girl had become an elderly lady, 
they were then superseded by a more appropriate figure. 

Much modem bronze contains 10 of tin, 2 of zme, the remainder 
being copper. An alloy consisting of CuiSntZn “ ^ 

used in the construction of the Imperial Standard Yard m 184^ 
(p. 308). 


MlseeUaneous alloys 

Our silver coins since 1928 have contained 40 per cent of copfw. 
but in 194 c it was decided to replace them W a copper-nickel 
alloy, and that is gradually being done (p. 290 - ^ „ 

After the invenUon of gunpowder, supposedly by KogM bacon 
(1214 to 1294), a bronze containing 8 to 11 per cent of tin was 
found to combine great strength and resistance to shock and was 
thus valuable for making guns. It came to be known as gun^ul 
The modem alloy usually contains also a little zinc up to about 3 

^Mention should be made Jso of phosphor-bronze (p. 80) 
containing 5 to i; per cent of tin and from a trace up to 1-7^ per 
cent of phosphorus which imparts great hardness, elastmi^, 
toughness and resistance to corrosion to the dloy. It finds 
apmication in pump plungers, valves and bushes of bearings, etc. 
I^wphor-bronze wire is used in stay ropes exposed to corrMive 
atmospheres; armature binding wires, overhead transmission cables, 
springs in electrical switches, and in wire cloth used in paper- 
making machines. 

Manganese and silicon bronzes are also in vogue, the term 
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bronze being; retained though the tin may be entirely absent 
Bronze bearing-metal, employed for the bearings of locomotives, 
is an alloy of copper containing tin 8 and lead 15 per cent. The lead 
reduces local heating and diminishes loss by wear. The function of 
the tin is to facilitate the mixing of the lead and copper. Other 
alloys arc bell metal (below^ white bronze (p. a 13), Muntz metal, 
brass (p. 99), the nickel silvers (p. *97), silver solders (p. no) 
and duralumin (p. 163). 

Small additions of copper to steel render it more resistant to 
atmospheric corrosion. 

Bell metal 

Once bronze came into use for cooking utensils it would soon be 
noticed that, upon being sciiick, the latter emitted a musical sound. 
The earliest “Mis” would thus be cooking vessels used as gongs 
(p. 06). From these were evolved the bells and gongs known to the 
anciMts. It was ultimately found that the best sounds could be 
obtained from alloys containing from 15 to 25 per cent of tin, the 
remainder being copper. 

Although fitirly large bells may have been made in China and 
used in the temples at an early date, church bells are supposed to 
have been used m Europe only since about a.d. 4.00. At nrst they 
were small; by the eleventh century a bell weighing 2600 lb. was 
given to the ^urch at Orleans, France. In a.d. 1490 *■ weighing 
some X 5,000 lb. was cast in Paris, and from this time onwards bdls 
increased very much in size and weight. In 1497 ^ weighing 
30,250 lb. was cast at Erfurt, Germany, the supposed home of 
that elusive monk, Basil Valentine (p. 84V 

Bronze bells haid been cast in England as early as the eleventh 
century and by the twelfth centiuy the industry had attained national 
importance; in later years numerous bell foundries opened up in 
various parts of the country. The bell founder was known as a 
•'bellyctcr”, and Billiter Street, off Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 
derives its name from this as it was once a centre of the 
industry. 

The largest bell in England is Gnat Paul of St Paul s Cathedral, 
London. It was cast at lliughborough in 1882 and weiglu 39 »*oo 
lb; it is rung drily for 5 minutes at z p.m. Even bigger is that at 
St Petcr’s in Rome; 42,000 lb. That at Notre Dame in ParU is 
somewhat less, namriy 35»6oo lb. But all of these are dwarfed by 
the Gnat Btll or Monarch of Moscow cast in 1735 weighing 
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ipproxiiuitelT aoo tons. It U, however, inardcuUtc. This gigantic 
ca^ng, i4 Inches thick at its thickest place and 6 inches at its 
thinnest, cracked in several places on cooling, one portion weighing 
lo tons felling away. The crippled bell lay in its casting pit until 
1836 when it was lifted out and placed on a granite foundation for 
all to see. Its inscribed date is 173a but this refers not to the date 
of casting but to that of making the mould. 

The carillon of Bruges Belfry is considered to be the finest in 
Europe and dates from 1745 ^ * 748 - There are 48 Wls, the 
lanmt weighing 11,589 lb. and the smallest 12 lb. The total 
w^ht of all 48 bells U 55,166 lb. The Bourdon or largest bell in 
the clock weighs 19,000 lb. 

Silver 

Silver, the "Queen of the Metals" does not often occur free in 
Nature and for this reason did not come into such early use as gold. 
It did not play an important part in primitive culture. 

The earliest sources of the metal for economic use were most 
probably argentiferous lead ore or plumbifcrous silver ores. .In 
most cases uie ore would belong to the former class and would 
usually be galena, that is lead sulphide, PbS, which usualjy 
contains some silver. Thus, for example, British galenas contain 
on the average some 4 to 5 ox. of silver oer ton whilst some 
Devonshire ores contyn up to 170 ox. (p. 189). 

G^ena has a brilliant, silvery lustre which could not fell to 
intrigue primitive man; but the brittleness of the ore made it 
impossible for him to ^ it direct to good purpwe. But if by 
chance or intention a piece of galena were to fall into a blazing 
wood fire* it could easily be reduced to metal, that is, to le^ wim 
a certain amount of silver dissolved in it; if this alloy remained in 
the fire for some time, the lead would be oxidised leaving a small 
lump of silver. Thus would originate the economic discovery of 
silver, and the camp fire would thus constitute the first smelting 
furnace. 

Soms famous silver mines 

The GogtrJdan mines near Aberystwyth two or three centuri« 
ago were very productive of silver; the ore was galena. It is said 
that they yielded to Sir Hugh Myddleton a profit of tome ^25,000 
a year which enabled him to pursue and complete in 1613, with 

•Pijunf. "Tbe Metallurgy of Lead" (Murray, 1870) p. aij. 
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the help of James i, his ereat scheme of bringing water to London 
from near Ware in Hertfordshire bjr the ‘*New River" — a 
distance of some 40 miles. 

The expense was so great that^ although an act had been passed 
in 1607 empowering the City Corporation to construct the river, 
no attempt was made by the Corporation to implement it. The 
story goes that, after completioo ot the scheme, the King himself 
once ^1 into ^e river when riding — an unfortunate reward for 
his efforts but no doubt a joy to those who had opposed the scheme 
on the ground that the "aitw" would prove dangerous to hunters. 

The Salcedo Mine in Peru had an interesting history. It was very 
rich in silver and was given as dowry in the midme of the seventeenth 
century to Salcedo, a poor Spaniard married to an Indian girl, by 
the girl’s mother who had herself discovered it. Salcedo worked 
the mine most successfully and became sufficiently wealthy to 
excite the envy of the Spanish Governor of Peru. This worthy 
endeavoured to obtain possession of the mine and suggested to the 
Spanish C^ernment that Salcedo was using his wealth in an 
endeavour to raise an insurrection amongst the Indians and throw 
off the Spanish yoke. Although there was not a vestige of truth in 
this, Salcedo was arrested, subjected to a mock trial and sentenced 
to death. It was dangerous tn those days to be successful and 
Salcedo was duly hanged. Whilst in prison he had begged 
permission to send to Mtudrid and appeal to the Crown for mercy; 
he had promised to give the Governor a daily bribe of a silver bar 
for every day that the vessel took to sail from Callao to Spain and 
back again; out in vain. The vessel would take 12 months or more, 
and the mine must be marvellously productive, mused the Governor, 
if Salcedo can promise that. But tne Governor over-reached himself. 
As soon as Salcedo was hanged, his mother-in-law caused the mine 
to be flooded and the wor^ destroyed; the entrance was closed 
and camouflaged so effectively that no one could &nd it. When, 
afterwards, some who had known the mine were caught and 
questioned, both promises and torture failed to reveal the position 
of the mine, whicn is unknown even to-day. 

The San Jose Mine in Huancavalica, Peru, is another very rich 
one. The owner was desirous that the Governor should be god¬ 
father to his first born and this was agreed to; but as important 
affairs of state prevented the Governor from attending the 
christening he sent his wife instead. To show his appreciation of 
the honour done to him and his family, the owner caused a triple 
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row of sUver bars to be laid the whole distance from his residence 
to the church where the ceremony was to be performed. Over this 
silver pavement the party passed to and from the christening. 
When me Governor's wife departed the owner presented her with 
the whole of the silver road. 

These anecdotes give some idea of the enormous wealth of Peru. 
SUrsr and the Egyptians 

There were no silver mines in Egypt and, even as late as the rule 
of the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings ana 1780 to 1580 b.c. silver 
was twice the value 01 gold. But during the i8th I>ynasty, which 
lasted ftom 1580 to 1350 a.c. the positjon was revci^, for silver 
became more abundant, 3 parts of gold being worth 5 of silver*. 
The reason for the greater abundance of silver was undoubtedly 
because of Egyptian marauding expeditions into Palestine and the 
North. Thames iii, the Napoleon of Egypt circa 1500 b.c. 
captured huge ouantities of silver in Aswtic cities which he 
repeatedly VTSttea; he used gold and silver rings for trading 
purposes; some of these rings were very heavy, weighing as much 
as la lb. The Egyptian ladies of the period were wont to adorn 
themselves with silver chains of varying length up to five feet. 

Even in the seventeenth century silver and gold were of eemd 
value in Japan. To be born “with a silver spoon^’ in one’s mourn is 
an oW expression based on the once high cost of silver tableware. 

Silver, being a soft metal, was sometimes used, like gold and 
lead, in the form of plates or tablets for keeping permanent 
records of important treaties or documents of state. IXinng the 
reign of Rameses ii, the King who was once regarded as the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression, the Khcta or Hittites were a source of 
considerable trouble to the Egyptians. In 1333 b.c. a treaty was 
drawn up between Rameses and Kheta-sar, which was inscribed 
on a tablet of silver and deposited in the palace fortress in the Nile 
Dcltat. 

In later days the Egyptians both knew of and practised the 
separation of silver from gold by the chloride method, but we 
cannot fix the date of its innovation. 

Silver in Holy Writ 

There are many references to silver in the Old Testament, but 

'PAimiioroa, "Origioa tod Devetep a wat of Applied Cheatletry** (Loogmase, 
I 9 J 3 ) p. 4 J. 

tBDDoa. "A Hiatory of Egypt" (Kegan Paul, 190a), vol. v, pp. 4S ti Mf. 
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although both iron and “bnus” are referred to by name before the 
Deluge, some 4000 b.c., there is no mention of silver. By the time 
of Abraham, who lived possibly ai6o to 1985 s.c., silver was 
common. Abraham is described as rich in bo^ silver and gold; it 
is recorded that he paid 400 shekels of silver for a burial place for 
Sarah, his wife {Gen. xxiii. 15). The site chosen was the cave at 
Macpelah. The money was not in the form of coin but was weighed 
out tn the presence of witnesses {flen. xxiii. 15-16^ just as it is 
weighed out even t»Kiay in China because the silver coins arc 
frequently cracked or in pieces in consequence of repeated stamping 
on changmg hands. 

The Jewish shekel was a unit of weight, equivalent to some 
16 grams or slightly more than 0*5 oz. avoir. The word is derived 
from the Hebrew Shakal, to weigh: 50 shekels made one mina and 
60 minas one talent. A talent was thus ^uivalent to approximately 
106 lb. avoir., ia8 lb. Troy or nearly : cwt. 

It was not until many centiu’ies later that the Jews had silver 
coins of their own, the word shekel then referring to a coin of 
approximately the same weight as the earlier ban. Two large 
hc 4 rds of silver coins, one found in Jerusalem and one in Jericho, 
are described by Rcinach*. Some of the coins, the heavy shekel, 
weighed 14 grams, others, the light or half shekel, weighed just 
half this amount. They date back to the time m Simon 
Maccabteus circa 138 b.c. Judwa was then a free snte and had 
been authorised to strike stiver money of its own; it founded a 
mint and issued an entirely new coinage in which it endeavoured 
to portray its own peculiar national character. On the obverse was 
a cnalice; on the reverse a branch of lily with three flowers; these 
were described by earlier numismatists as a “pot of manna" and 
“Aaron’s rod budding". 

The Hebrews were expressly forbidden {Esnd. xx. 13) to make 
gods of silver just as they were censured for making a golden calf; 
no doubt they had ample silver to make them with; on leaving the 
Nile Delta they “borrowed" jewels of silver from the Egyptians, 
presumably on as generous a scale as they borrowed the gold 
(p. 127) for we read that “they spoiled the ^yptians” (fined. 
xii. 36). 

In Old Testament times silver was used in large quantity in 
domestic and ceremonial vessels. It was his own sQver cup used 

•Rumacr. “JewUh Coins", translated by Usry HiQ (Lawnoce and BuUeo, 
1903). p. 4. 
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for divining {Gen. xliv. 15) that Joseph caused to be placed in 
Benjamin’s sack of corn as the Brethren left Egypt alter their 
second visit in search of food. 

Silver was used on a lavish scale in constructing the Ark of the 
Gjvenant {EmJ. xxvi.) and in Nnm. vii. we are given a detwlcd 
account of the offerings brought to Moses. These included silver 
cheers or flat dishes weighing 130 shekels (4 lb.) and silver bowls 
weighing 70 shekels — massive vessels these. Tarshish, the 
modern Andalusia of Spain, is mentioned as the tradi:^ centre in 
silver as well as the base metals iron, lead and “tin" {txei. xxvii. 
I a). 

In later years, when the Hebrews had become firmly established 
in Palestine, silver became very plentiful. Solomon, some 950 b.c., 
“made silver to be in Jerusalem as stones" (i Kinp x. 17). 

The later Hebrews are said in Nnm. xxxi. 23, to have practised 
the refining of silver by fire. It is probable that cupeilation is 
referred to for l^ekiel (ndl. 18) mentions “the dross of silver” 
which suggests lithai^e of cupelladon, otherwise it is less easy to 
understand the analogy, given in verses ai and 22, “I will gather 
you and iUw upon yon in the fire of my wrath ... as silver is melted 
in the midst of the fWnace." 

The fining pot for silver is mentioned twice in the Book of 
Pnverhi (xvii. 3; xxvii. 21) in connection with the ftimace for 
gold and may be a reference to the chloride process used in 
removiitf silver from gold as practised by the Egyptians (p. 133). 
The “silver cord" mentionea in EecUs. xii. 6 is tnoughl to refer 
to the sjnnal cord because of its bright appearance even in a dead 
body. Silver is but seldom mentioned in the New Testament. In Atu 
xix. 24, we read chat Demetrius made silver shrines for Diana. This 
was evidently one of the trades in Ephesus. 

Silver and the Romans 

Pliny, after a lengthy dissertation on gold (p. 120), devotes a chapter 
to Hiver*, “the next folly of mankind", and mentions Spun as the 
best source. In the time of Strabo (p. 133) the silver mines were 
private property; they did not belone to the state like the gold 
mines. Mormous quanddes of silver found their way into Rome as 
the result of her conquests. Cornelius Lentuius, for example, when 
rim* 200 B.c. he was proconsul of Spain, brought 43,000 lb. of 

*PuxY. "Katural Histoiy". traailatcd by Boatock and Riley (Bohn. 1S37), 
Book xjuuu. Qiaptera 31, 50 52. 
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gilvcr to the city on the occasion of his entry in ovation. The 
Romans appear to have been very fond of silver plate and silver 
ornaments, many individuals poss^ing large supplies. One cannot 
help smiling at the Carthaginian ambaWdors' sarcasm with 
reference to the Roman use of silver plate. No people, they 
declared, lived on more amicable terms among themselves than 
the Romans, for that wherever they had dined thn (the ambas* 
sadors) had always met with the same silver plate. This, of course, 
was intended to indicate that the silver was lent from house to 
house for the occasion and that the Romans were not as wealthy as 
they pretended. “And yet, by Hercules 1 ” says Pliny, evidently 
annoyed at the sneer, “to my own knowledge, Pompeius Paulinus .. 
had ... a service of silver plate that weighed 12,000 lb." Bravo 
Pliny! 

Sometimes the dishes were very heavy. Pliny mentions a silver 
charger weighing 500 lb., for the manufacture of which a workshop 
had been speciaUy built. This charger was part of a set comprising 
eight other dishes, each weighing 250 lb. Pliny naively asks >— 
who were to be the guests served therefrom? Dean Swift would no 
doubt have supplied them from Brobdingnag. 

An analysis of Roman silver objects in the British Museum 
showed them to contain from 92-5 to 92*6 per cent of silver. 
Couches on which ladies recline^ and banqueting couches were 
often covered with silver, as were ladies' baths. Vessels of silver 
were used “for the most unseemly purposes” — whatever that may 
mean. 

The ease with which silver tarnishes has aJwa^ been regarded 
as a disadvantage. Pliny knew that stiver is readily blackenra with 
the yolk of an egg and gives a useful tip to the housewife by saying 
that the tarnish is removed by rubbing with vinegar and chalk. 

Galena invariably contains some silver (p. 189) and the Romani 
knew how to extract it by cupellation. The furnace or hearth was 
a shallow cavity lined with bone-ash, that is, calcined bones ground 
to powder. A charcoal fire was made and the lead placed on it to 
melt. When sufficient had collected in the hollow, the fire was raked 
to the sides and a blast of air introduced, which oxidised the lead 
but not the silver. The scum of lead oxide was absorbed into the 
bone-ash leaving a cake of silver, containing, however, any gold 
that was originuly present 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that at about this time the 
Indian alchemists were also familiar with cupellation; an early 
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MS. confining the wisdom of Nagarjuna (p. loo) who lived about 
the second century a.d. states that “silver allo^ with lead and 
fosed with ashes becomes purified". A later MS. dating back 
probably to the eleventh century and known as the Tantra 
Rasahridaya of Bhiksbu Govinda speaks of a cupel made of ashes 
from the ^nes of a goat. 

surer and the alcbemlata 

Silver has a beautiful appesmnee unequalled by any other ordinary 
white metal. The word silver is Anglo-Saxon; the Latin name 
arientum, from which the chemical symbol Ag is taken, is allied 
to the Greek arywvj, silver, from arget, shining. The Hebrew name 
kiutfh is derived from a root meaning “to be pale". Owine to its 
ready tarnish and solubility in acids, silver was not regarded by 
the alchemists as so perfect a metal as gold. They therefore gave 
it only l^f a circle as its symbol, suggesting merely partial 
mathematical perfection; at the same time indicating a supposed 
connection wim the crescent moon (p. 13). 

The metal was known to the alchemists as luna^ and its salts as 
lunar salts. Thus silver nitrate was termed lunar cauitU and was 
prescribed during the Middle Ages for brain disorders, it being 
held that the moon controlled the mental faculties. 

The alchemists were fond of producing the “silver tree" or 
arher Diana by suspending some suitable metal in a solution of a 
soluble silver wt such as lunar caustic (silver nitrate^ in much the 
same way as the better known “lead tree" is grown (p. 194). It is 
very beaudfril to watch under the microscope the growth of silver 
on a piece of metallic copper*. 

Uses of sUrsr 

The attractive appearance of silver has caused it to be in great 
demand for ornamental purposes. As has been mentioned, its main 
^sadvantage lies in the ease with which it tarnishes, particularly in 
our centres of industry because of the presence of sulphur com¬ 
pounds in the atmosphere which induce the formation of a black, 
dull superficial layer of silver sulphide. 

To counter this, platij^ with rhodium has been successfully 
applied to jewellery ^1936;; the process is known as rhodanising, 
but the details are kept secret. It may be applied equally well to 
old silver as to new (p. 305). Rhodium is a wnite m^ like silver 

*J. K. CLAOsron, Natmn, 187a. I. 66. 
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and is exceptionaJly resistant to tarnish. Unfortunately it is also 
extremely expensive; further, any scratching or mechanical 
abrasion of the thin rhodium coating cannot easily be repaired 
except by stripping and re>plating. 

Tne most nopehil line of attai^ in preventing the tarnishing of 
silver appears to lie in the addition of some metal or metals which 
will form an adherent and protective oxide skin on the surface 
which will renew itself if and when damaged. Such skins are termed 
“self-healing”. 

If a really untarnishable silver could be produced it would no 
doubt have a ready sale; the chief difficulty lies in the insistence of 
the public that the metal shall be hall-marked, that is, it must be 
certified as containing at least 92-^ per cent fine silver. This 
allows only 7*5 per cent as a maximum for alloying dements, and 
hitherto mat has proved insufficient Althoiigh several non¬ 
tarnishing alloys have from time to time been placed on the market, 
none has so far given satisfaction. 

Silver has Iom been popular for “challenge” cups, shields and 
other trophies, wme years ago it was used more frequently than 
now for vases and “the table”, silver teapots, cream-jugs and the 
like being highly esteemed as lending brightness to the meal. 

Duringthe early years of the nineteenth century there was an old 
tavern in Peck Lane, Birmingham, known as the Minerva and kept 
by one Joe Lyndon. At this tavern the “cups” or tankards were of 
solid silver and the property of regular patrons. None of inferior 
metal was permitted. U^niform in size and shape the name of the 
owner was legibly engraved across the bottom of the “cup” in such 
a way that when hung in front of a top shelf in the bar it could be 
distinctly read. 

There were 37 such cups. In addition there was another silver 
cup that held three pints; it was known as the “Fine Slapper” 
because if anyone committed a breach of good manners be was 
liable to a fine of “a slapper of ale” that is, three pints*. He was 
thus li^e likely to attempt to cover up tack of intelligence by 
rudeness. 

Chance visitors to the tavern, who had no ”cv^” had to put up 
with jugs of the plainest brown earthenware 1 Unfortunaldy the 
tavern was demolished when the site was required for the New 
Street Railway Station, and there are no slappcrs now for the 

modern boor. _ 

*R. K. Dan, "Old and New Birmtinham*'. sWo. p. 
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ShefBeld plate* 

Much silver was at one time consumed in the “Sheffield plate'* 
industry, the invention of Thomas Bolsover, a cutler of Sheffield 
in 1742. Whilst making a knife in which Iwth silver and copper 
were used, BoUover noticed that the two metals could be maae to 
adhere very firmly by merely beating and rolling together. A silver 
plating or veneer could thus be worked on to a copper base. It took 
a little while for the idea to be adopted, but gradually small articles 
came to be made, including snuff boxes, buttons and the like. The 
plating proved so excellent, however, that gradually a big demand 
arose and increasingly larger articles were produced. The industry 
flourished for about a century but production declined when the 
commercial electrodeposition of silver was invented in 1640. The 
plating was applied not merely to copper, but to brass and other 
base metals. 

When fully established the Sheffield plate industry was concerned 
mainly with the production of fairly large articles; these were 
frequently copies of genuine silver wares under the name of 
"hwloware’’. 

About t7fo John Taylor introduced the process into Birming- 
ham where the material was used for making small articl^ such 
as buttons, buckles and trinkets of all kinds that comprised the 
toy trade of the ci^, the latter bei^ described by Edmund Burke 
(1730 to 1797) as ‘Hhe to)r-8hop of ^rope*’. 

Hectrodeposition of silver is widely adopted both for purely 
ornamental purposes and also for table ware. In iSar Justus von 
professor of chemistry at Giessen, observea that when 
acetaldehyde is warmed with a slightly ammoniacal solution of 
silver nitrate in a glass vessel, metulic silver is deposited on the 
walls of the vessel appearing as a brilliant mirror when viewed from 
outside. The process is most widely used in making hotisehold and 
other types of mirrors; it also finds application in the manufacture 
of Des^ and Thermos flasks, silvereo electric light bulbs and small 
glittering^objects such as adorn the Christmas tree at the festive 
season. The thickness of a film may vary from t '2 X iO~* inch 
(30 X 19 -* mm.) to six times that amount. The process has been 
extended to include deposits on plasdc materials, cast phenolics 
and vinyl resin giving good results. 

Tlie method widdy used for silvering the mirrors of astro- 
nomical reflecting telescopes and other optical parts is a modification 

*Sw E. A. Stcmi, J. Insl. littals, 1930 . 44 175. 
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of Liebig’s process due to John Brashcar* of Philadclphta. Its great 
advantage lies in the fact that it can be effected at temperatures 
little removed from atmospheric. In 1877 Brashcar, wishing to 
observe the favourable opp^ition of Mars in that year, set himself 
to grind and polish the mirror for a 12-inch telescope. Being then 
a rolling-mill foreman, with little time to himself, it was several 
months before the delicate task was completed and the mirror had 
the desired excellence of figure. Then tragedy ensued. During the 
silvering process a current of cold air struck the mirror as it was 
lifted from the hot solution and the brittle glass snapped in two. 
Not to be daunted, Brashear, within two months, had ground and 
polished a 12-mch disc superior even to the first. Meanwhile he 
had experimented with silvering odd pieces of glass and had found 
the m^hod now known by his name. Forty years later, we are 
told — 

Brashcar stood beside the too-inch mirror at Mt. Wilson, 
with Professor George W. Ritchey, the man who had ground and 
figured it, and remarked at the brilliance of the silver coating on 
that magnificent glass. 

Said Ritchey—“It ought to be a good coat —it’s silvered 
by Brashear’s proces$'’f. 

Considerable attention is now being given to vaporisation 
methods of producing silver films, the advantage being that a more 
rigid control is possible. One method consists in placing small 
pieces of silver on the loops of a tungsten or molybdenum coil 
filament suspended in a cnamber containing the articles to be 
silvered. The whole is evacuated; on passing the electric current 
the temperature of the filament rapidly rises, the silver melts, but 
does not fall away because it “wets’^ the filament. The molten 
silver evaporates and the vapour condenses on the cooler objects 
round it. in this way beautiful deposits may be obtained not merely 
on glass but on certain plastic materials, metals and enamels. 
Cellophane and paper have also been slivered in this way. 

Silver coins 

One of the most important uses of silver has hitherto been for 
coins. Silver pennies were used by our Saxon ancestors. “Standard 

*BaAaAK, J., EnghtM MttJtsme, 1S93. Acceants of the pnx«M will ebo be 
foond in most books on tolMcopo malriiig or optkal workshop practice; e.^. 
Twymak, F., '‘Prism and Leas Uaktng" (snd editi^ in the press, Hilfer ft Watts 
Ltd. London). 

tPurnaAv, G, E.. "Mso. hCrrots and Stan" (1935. New York). 
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tilvtr” was established for*Briti$h currency during the reign of 
Henry n (1154 to 1189) who brought coiners from Extern 
Germany, where the coinage was famous for its purity, to improve 
the quality of British currency which at that time was debased. It 
was ordained that standard silver should contain 91*5 of pure or 
"fine" silver with 7-^ of base metal, usually copper. It remained 
at this figure until 1920 except for a brief lapse of some ao years 
during the sixteenth century, when debasement was permitted. The 
inhabitants of Eastern Germany were known as Easterling and 
our word sterlini as applied to currency appears to be derived from 
this. John StoH^ writing in 1603 says "the Easterling pence took 
their name of the Easterlings, which did first make this money in 
England in the reign of Henry 11." 

It is customary to express the silver content of coins in parts 
per 1000. Thus, sterling silver was describ^ as "925 fine” 
meaning that it contained 92*5 per cent of silver. Ve^ similar 
alloys were in use in Saxon and jiorman times; a coin of William 
the Conqueror (1066 to io87)wasfound to assay 922-8 of silver — 
not very diflPerent firom the alloy used by the Romans (p. i 13). This 
Standard silver has been and still is laigely used for ^silver plate , 
but another 1^ standard for silver wares was introduced in 1696 
containing 958-^ per thousand; this is softer and less resistant to 
wear and tear; it is Mown as “Britannia silver" because it is stamped 
with the figure of a woman commonly called Britannia insteM of 
the lion passant, used by Government offices in hall-marking silver. 

In 1920 the market price of silver had risen to 8s. per oz. so 
that ill^lly melting it down offered considerable profit. The 
government therefore reduced the silver content to 50 but did 
not state what the other con8tituent(s) should be. At first an alloy 
of Mual amounts of silver and copper was tried. It had been used 
in England before in K44 but discarded as unsatisfactory. An 
analogous alloy bad also Men tried in Russia, but it discoloured on 
circuStion. Our coins soon resembled gorgonzok cheese, so a new 
alloy was tried containing silver, 50; copper, 40; and nickd, 10. 
For this, cupro-nickel coverings of bullets were used, relieving 
the Disposals Board of much lumber. The new coins were bright 
but too hard to work; they damaged the dies and many were 
imperfectly struck. In 1927 an alloy containing silver, 50; copper, 
40; nickel, 5; and zinc, $ was decided upon. It proved very 

*Joi»i Stow, "A Survey of Loodoo*'. 1603. p. 53. 
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satisfactory; it was picUed prior to issue to ^e it a good appearance. 
The richer silver coins were gradually withdrawn from circulation. 
It took the banks some 18 years to collect the pre-war coins. 

Wars have curious effects on the circulation of coins. Simple 
people often buty their money hoping to return and dig it up. 
During World War II the florin enjoyed unusual popularity, next to 
the cupro-nickel threepenny bit it was ^e baby of our moneta^ family. 

When the first silver florin was issued in 1849, the familiar 
letters DG, standing for Dei Gratia, by the will of God, were 
omitted from Queen Victoria’s titles. This caused an outcry and 
the issue, which became known as the Godless florin, was stopped. 
Since 1937 no five shilling pieces have been struck. Two distinct 
patterns of our English shilling have been struck since 1937; one 
nears the King's English crest on the "tail”, the other his Sottish 
crest — a gncefiil tribute to his Scottish Queen. 

In 1945 it was estimated that aooo milTion silver coins were in 
circulation corresponding to some 1400 tons of silver; it was 
decided to replace them gradually by an alloy of nickel and copper. 
All silver coins struck before 1947 are being withdrawn, and 
the reclaimed silver is to be sent to the U.S.A. in part payment of 
silver sent to this country under Lend-Lease. The recoinage will 
take at least 10 years. 

It has been suggested that in time of war we could save metal 
by calling in our pennies and replacing them by a smaller coin of 
the same or some other metal. But even if the Mint dropped all 
other duties it would take some 10 years full-time work to replace 
the pence, so that the proposed saving in metal would take a long 
time to mature, and would have little effect on the general position 


during a merely temporary shortage. 

Silver is resistant towards organic 'adds, and large silver 
components, sometimes weighing 3 or 4 cwt, are used m acetic 
acid manufacturing plants. Silver vats are employed in the vinegar, 
brewing, dder and milk industries because of their resistance to 
attack. Chemical plant need not, however, be composed solely of 
silver. A plant of copper is frequendy rendered resistant to corrosion 
by coating with silver either ^ electrodeposition or by lining after the 
fashion of Sheffield plate. Thin coatings obtained by the former 
process are liable to be porous, whilst thick ones may pm on service, 
iisiding to expensive repair. The lining process is therefore favoured, 
a thin silver sheet, some 0*03 inch in thickness, is sweated or 
hammered on to the copper thus yielding a non-pccous coat. 
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Modern silver solders sre copDer-silver alloys to which small 
additions of phosphorus or zinc nave been made. They function 
as de-oxidants. The melting points of these alloys are much below 
that of copper; the joint is strong and resistant to corrosion; so 
silver soldering is useful where welding would be difficult or 
inadvisable. Until recently the main use of silver solders was for 
jewell^ and other fine work. Now, however, thev are being used 
in engineering, partly because of the strength ana neatness of the 
joint, as in rdngerators and aircraft. 

Silver is so ductile that i gram of the pure metal can be drawn 
out into a wire more than a mile in len^h; its malleability enables 
it to be beaten into leaf 0*00015 inch in thickness. Both wire and 
foil are used for ornamental purposes. 

Silver is used in the “quartation" of gold. Pharmacists coat 
pills with stiver not merely to enhance their appearance but also 
to act as preservative, largely against moisture. 

Owing to its excellent aectric conductivity properties it is 
the best known metallic conductor silver is employed in many 
electrical instruments. 

Silver conducts heat more readily than an^ other metal. It is 
often convenient to take its thermu conductivity as a standard, 
namely loo, and express all <Hhers relatively thereto. On this basis 
the conductivity of copper is 91, gold 70 whilst that of nickel silver 
is only about 8. It is thus easy to understand why silver teaspoons 
rapidly become hot when dipped into a cup of tea whereas the 
common or garden variety of spoon does not. 

Gold 

Gold has been prized from the earliest times partly because of its 
colour and lustre, but also because of its resistance to tarnish and 
general incorrodibility. Pliny* lays {Muticular stress on this 
Istter feature. “Those persons" he writes “are manifestly in error 
who think that it is the resemblance of its colour to the stars that 
is so prized in ffold.*' He then proceeds to eulogise the resistance of 
gold towards f^e and other disintegrating forces. “Gold is subject 
to no nut, no verdigris, no emanation t^atever from it, either to 
alter its quality or to lessen its weight. In addition to this, gold 
steadily resists the corrosive action of salt and vinegar, things 
which obtain the mastery over all other substances. To this 

*PUHr. "Natoral History", tnasUted by Bostock iu»d Riley (Bohn, 1857} 
Book 33, chap. 19. 
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catalogue of virtues the modern chemist \rould add one more, 
namely that there is onljr one single acid that by itself can dissolve 
gold, namely selenic stcid. 

The clement is believed to owe its name to its brilliant appear¬ 
ance, the word “gold” beine derived from the Sanskrit Jvlly to 
shine, a word cognate with fellow". The Hebrew word for gold 
is Zikiv also meaning to shine. The modem slang term for a 
golden sovereign, namely shiner^ would appear to be quite 
appropriate. 

Some gold mines of interest 

The ClogAtt mint has a romantic history. It stands above the great 
expanse of Barmouth estuary, fronting the lonely precipices of 
Cader Idris, which rise some miles away across the estuary. It has 
been worked at intervals from very early times, possibly by the 
Romans, who had a camp and a smlement near. 

Early last century copper was mined there on a considerable 
scale, and about 1845 the miners found a lode in which smdl lumps 
of peculiar yellow metal were imbedded. When it was tested this 
proved to be gold, but attempts to work the mine further for gold 
failed owing to the very patchy character of the deposits. 

The old refuse of the copper mine, however, yielded rich 
treasure. Gold was recovered from it ii\ considerable quantities, 
one ton of refuse alone yielding gold valued at ,^6000. 

In 1919 another vein of was struck in this mine, but was 
^n cxhaxisted. In 1930 the Secretary of Mines instituted an 
inquirv into the gold position in Wales generally with a view to 
possible development of gold production. But the results were not 
encouraging; experts hJd out no hope of anything more than 
mere sporadic finds. The wedding rings of several members of the 
Royal Family, including the Queen Mother and Princess Mary, 
have been made of Wel^gold. In October 1934 it was announced 
that the wedding ring of Princess Marina was to be made of gold 
from North Wales mines and from the Pumpsaint mine in 
Carmarthenshire; so presumably this was done. 

Gold has been found also in Ireland; tradition ascribes its 
discovery in Coxmty Wicklow to a poor schoolmaster who found a 
smalt nugget whilst fishing in one of the streams descending from 
the Crognan Mts*. Further search revealed more and the cautious 


*W. JoKia, “Th« Treason* of the Earth” (WanM), p. 05. 
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pedagogue enriched himaelf gradually by deposing of the spoil to 
a goldsmith in Dublin. He preserved the secret for many years but 
marrying a young wife he imprudently made her his Delilah “and 
told her all his heart” ijudg. xvi. 17). She, of course, couldn’t keep 
the secret, she must perforce tell her people, with the result that in 
179^ the existence of gold became popular knowledge and 
thousands of adventurers of every age hurried to the spot in one 
mad search for the precious me^. 

The gold was so pure that the Dublin goldsmiths were wont to 
put gola a)in in the opposite scale to it when purchasing and thus 
give weight for weight. In a couple of montns the Government 
stepped in and took control until 1798 when all the machinery was 
destroyed in an insurrection. The gold was found in nuggets of all 
sizes up to one extraordinary mass weighingiioz. irregular in shape, 
measuring 4 inches long, 3 inches m greatest width and nearlv 
one inch m thickness. A gilt cast of it could, and probably can still, 
be seen in Trinity College, Dublin. 

The first discovery of gold in California was the result of accident. 
In 1847 Captain Sutcr erected a saw-mill in a pine forest; the water 
to work it washed down mud and gravel from the upper reacha of 
the stream. This mud was found to contain glittering particles 
which proved to be of gold. Public attention was soon arawn to 
the neighbourhood, for so remarkable an observation could not 
long bcTcept secret, and San Francisco became a centre of attraction 
to gold-seekers from all parts of the world. For some years gold 
was won exclusively from alluvial washings but by 185* <juai^ 
mining had become the order of the day, some of the quartz veins 
being of very considerable size. 

Great as was the Californian output of gold, it was soon eclipsed 
by th^ from Australia. In i8^i news reached this country that 
gold had been found in quantity in N.S. Wales, near Bathurst. An 
educated aboriginal returning home from tending sheep stated 
that he had seen a large mass of glittering metu arnong wme 
quartz; his employer, Dr Kerr of Wallowa, went to investigate 
and three bloclu of quartz containing about 1 cwt. of gold were 
discovered. As soon as it was bruited abroad, the discovery caused 
the greatest excitement and persons of all t^cs and pursuits set 
olF in quest of gold. 

Gold was found about this time also in Victoria* where mining 
operations began in 1851 and in a few years this area was producing 

■Sm rA« ftyiMW. 1890, 41 .15. 
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more of the precious metal than any other in Australia. There 
was a fruitful held at Sandhurst distant about loo miles from 
Melbourne; the old name of the town was Bendigo and any 
Bendigonian who had lived there prior to 1855 was known as an 
“old identy”. Early in 1851 Bendigo Creek and the surrounding 
areas were known only to shepherd the gullies and flats being 
covered with green grass and mx trees. But before the middle of 
the year all this was changed, for it had become noised abroad that 
here gold was to be had for the digging. Men began to arrive from 
all parts of Australia, and not from Australia only. A motley group, 
they came in twos and threes, and then in tens and twenties. Some 
were shepherds, others included those who had “done time", 
run-aw» naval men, men who sought the solitude of the bush to 
escape from the consequences, and possibly the memories also, of 
a seamy life; it was hardly safe to inquire into a man’s antecedents. 
As the weeks rolled by, town-dwellers were drawn to the spot; 
clerks, labourers, bankers, publicans and tradesmen. They came 
on horseback, in spring cans, by coach, by bullock dray, whilst 
not a few trudged on shanks’ pony. Many of these had not known 
till then what entire liberty meant; few if any knew the meaning 
of unlimited money; each man was a law unto himself; no one was 
without some means of protection from assault. Ilie majori^ 
resembled mobile arsenals, carrying pistols and knives in thdr 
belts; some had tents, others lay at night under the vast vault of 
the heavens. Tack was as good as his master; perhaps better; each 
had a pair of hands and arms; education, knowledge, culture 
these counted as nothing. By 18 53 some 60,000 men had assembled 
on the field, with only ^out too women. Each digger was allowed 
8 feet square of ground for which he had to pay the Government 
a rental of 30 smilings monthly. The miners would dig souare 
holes in their plots and, after taking off the surfice loam, at a depth 
of some 7 or 8 feet they came to ue “wash dirt’’ which contained 
the gold; this dirt being the last few inches overlaying the bed 
rock. The lumps of gold were now picked out or “nuggcied’’ with 
a knife, like taxing ue plums out of a cake; the residue was taken 
to the creek where the soil was washed away, leaving a residue of 
gold. The reward of a morning's work for four men would often 
amount to some 20 lb. weight of gold; in that case the men felt 
they had earned an afternoon’s rest and in the evening the metal 
was dried and cleaned. 

$0 long as the gold lasted, life continued much the same. The 
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gold WEB plundered; men would throw nuggets to their favourite 
actresses instead of boitquets of flowers. But the time came when 
this rich ground was b^mi^ exhausted and the miners found 
the rent of 30s. oppressive. Iney approached the Commissioner 
and asked for a rrauction. The Commissioner said he had no 
power to grant this but would forward their wishes to the 
Government at Melbourne and advised the miners who had 
collected into a body of 20,000, to go quietly back to their tents. 

The Government panicked on hearsay, printed notices on calico 
announcing the reduction of the licence to los. and sent soldiers 
with them to tack them on to trees that all might read — and this, 
before the Commissioner’s report had reached them I At first the 
miners were surprised; then ^ey realised their power; union was 
strength; together they could defy the Government. One man 
nam^ Brown, determined to make capital out of this. He 
organised a band of ruffians who levied blackmail on storekeepers 
and had a guardroom with sentries and a system of passwords. A 
warrant was issued for his arrest, but the police hesitated to put it 
into execution with the result that Brown became increasingly 
troublesome. 

One night a young cadet, Brooke Smith by name, quietly left 
his officer quarters and, dressed in diggers’ clothes, went off to 
interview "Captain” Brown at his HQ. Arriving there he inquired 
if the captain was in. Yes, he was, but could tne visitor give the 
password? No, said the cadet, but as his business was of exceptional 
importance, would the captain see him. On being informed that a 
young digger was waiting outside with an important message, the 
unsuspecung captain came out and, lured by the cadet's air of 
simplicity, he walked with him to the centre of the main street; the 
cadet now drew close to him and pushing a revolver into his ribs 
said “Captain Brown, I am a Government officer and arrest you”. 
Brown, of course, started and began to tell the cadet that by merely 
raising his hand he could call a tnousand men to his assistance. But 
the carnet calmly told him that if he attempted anything of the sort 
be would be shot at once. 

Discretion was the better part of valour and with the revolver 
St his ribs, Brown was marched off to the guardroom, where he 
was handcuffed, placed in a cart and galloped off to Melbourne 
with an escort on horseback. They went at such a rate over the 
rough ground that Brown was almost killed by the jolting, but 
they reached their destination safely and Brown was duly sentenced. 
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The ignominy of the capture nude the whole thing so ridiculous 
that the captain’s sentries disappeared and his gang was broken 
up for ever. 

New gold areas continued to be found for many years in Australia 
but it was not until 189a that William Ford and a chance acquaint¬ 
ance discovered gold in Coolgardie in Western Australia? Ford 
died in Sydney as recently as October 193a. 

The discov^ of gold in Australia is regarded by the credulous 
as having been predicted several centuries earlier by that somewhat 
nebulous person known as Mother Shipton. This curious “witch” 
is supposed to have been born at Knaresboro’ about i486 and to 
have died at what was then considered to be a very advanced age 
in 1^61. It is claimed that she was buried at York- Remarkame 
predictions attributed to her were published in 1641 and again in 
1873. One runs as follows — 

Gold shall be found, and found 
In a land that's not yet known. 

The discovery of Australia certainly took place during the period 
in which she is supposed to have lived. 

The exact date is unknown; the existence of Australia was not 
made generally known in Europe earlier than i^ti or later tj^n 
1^41. We put It Chat way because both the Dutch and the Portuguese 
appear to nave known of its existence some years earlier, keeping 
it secret for commercial reasons, just as the Phcenicians kept the 
secret of the Cassiterides or Tin Islands to themselves (p. too). It is 
fair to say that Mother Shipton could never have heard of Australia, 
and certainly gold was not discovered there until many centuries 
later (1851). There are other lands, however, tlat might claim the 
same distinction; two of these are Tasmania and New Zealand, 
discovered by Tasman around 1642. Whilst so large a part of the 
world remained undiscovered, Mother Shipton’s prediction stood 
a very good chance of verification. But what are we to make of the 
addendum to her prophecies — 

The world will then be near the end 
And Germany will have to bend. 

Is this a kind of world destruction by the atomic or hydrogen bomb? 
One wonders. 

Canada has yielded gold for many years, official records going 
back to 1858 in which year some 34,000 oz. were won. Of course 
gold was worked there many years before that, but on a small 
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scale. The first outstanding event in Canadian ^old>mining was 
the Khndike rush of 1897 which focused the attention of the world 
on this bleak and dreary region. In September 1896 it had been 
reported to the Canadian Government tiut rich discoveries of gold 
had been made on Bonanza Creek, a tributary of the Klondike, 
which flows into the Yukon. The news spread rapidly and miners 
travelled in sleds over the snow from many places in the area until 
by January 1897 some 2000 men had assembled with scanty 
supplies and little protection against the frosts which brought the 
thermometer down to some 50* below zero Fahrenheit, that is 
8a degrees of frost*. 

In July the first miners from Klondike reached San Francisco, 
accompanied by about ^400,000 in gold. The excitement reached 
fever heat and thousands started for the Yukon without sufficient 
supplies. Great sufferings were endured; nevertheless miners 
continued to flock to Klondike. Throughout 1898 and succeeding 
yean gold was worked feverishly, reaching its maximum ^ 
870,7?© oz. in 1901. Since then the output has fallen. 

AltMugh the Portuguese brought gold-dust from South Africa 
to Europe in 144^, it was not until the nineteenth century that serious 
attention was directed to gold winning in this area. The first 
South African gold-mining company was the Lsmptfo, floated in 
London in r868. This was the year also during which diamonds 
were discovered on the banks of the Vaal and it was generally 
believed that these would prove a more lucrative investment than 
gold-mining, so the latter was continued in but a half-hearted 
manner. In 1873 the Ljdenbttrr gold-field in the Transvaal was 
opened up, and by 1884 it had b^n discovered that the Banket 
Reef was auriferous. T. B. Robinson was greatly imoressed by the 
appearance of the ore and purchased the Langlaate Farm for some 
,^0,000. This he subsequently floated as a public company for 
close upon half a million sterling. 

The City of Johannesburg was founded on one of these farms, 
and sterile, unsaleable property of 1886 now became a much 
coveted land of promise; poor men became immensely wealthy 
almost “over night”. The story reads almost like a novel. 

Gold has from time immemorial formed one of the principal 
exports from Tibet. The principal gold-fields are found in the 
Chang-Tang, or Northern Des^ and also in the territory cast of 


*T. K. Rocs. NaSm, 1897. M, 615. 
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Lhasa, between that citv and the Chinese frontier. The Tibetan 
gold-miner, however, only collects gold-dust, believing that should 
he remove any nuggets the supply of gold-dust will cease, as the 
nuggets are supposed to be alive and to produce the dust by 
brewing (p. 19^ 

It is stated that some years ago the Tibetan Government sent 
one of their most promising young men to this country to ^ trained 
as a mining engineer and metallurgist, and on his return instructed 
him to search for gold. 

In a short time he discovered gold in large quanti^ and proceeded 
to extract it. Numbers of numets were also found. Just as the work 
was getting into full swing £e local lamas arrived on the scene and 
not only forbade further operations but directed that all gold 
already taken out should t>e put back. The young engineer 
appealed to the Tibetan Government to sanction his carrying on 
work as the find was of great value and would give very considerable 
revenue. The lamas retorted that unless their instructions were 
carried out to the letter ill-fortune would surely come to the 
country, and especially to the State religion. 

In the face of this attitude of the priests the Government was 

? )werless and, in consequence, one of the richest gold-fields in 
ibet, and possibly in Asia, must lie undisturbed for an indefinite 
period. 

Gold tn Holy Writ 

There arc 167 references to gold in Holy Writ. The first occurs 
in G<nesis it. 11, where Havilah, a land washed by a branch of the 
river flowing out of Eden, is said to yield the metal. 

The statement (verse 11) that "the gold of that land is good" 
seems to Imply a power to discriminate between different grades 
of the native metal. 

There are frequent references to rings and chains of gold. When 
Joseph had interpreted the dreams of Pharaoh, the latter in his 
gratitude "took on his ring from his hand and put it upon Joseph's 
hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine linen and put a gold cmui 
about his neck*^" (G<». xli. 4a). When, many years later, the Hebrews 
escaped from Egyptian domination under the leadership of Moses 
they “borrowedt*’ jewels of gold (£*■«</. xii. 35) from their late 
oppressors. This "borrowing roust have been mected on a fairly 
extensive scale because, after the departure from ^ypt, the ear¬ 
rings atone, worn by the Hebrew men and women, sufficed 
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to enable Aaron to fashion a golden calf to be worshipped as 
an idol. 

The worker in gold was an important member of the community; 
he is mentioned in Nefumiak iti. 8 by name, along with the 
apothecary and, indeed, given pride of place before him. Gold was 
worked in various ways; it was refined in furnaces {Prov. xvii. 3), 
cast {Extd. xxxii. 4) and beaten into plates — die goldbeater 
being referred to as ^e carpenter in the Authorised Version. 

Many references to gold in the Old Testament suggest the 
presence of enormous quantities of the metal. Very possibly the 
amounts are exaggerated. The Hebrews led by Moses are stated 
to have taken jewellery from the Midianites to the extent of 
t6,7fO shekels (Num. xxxi. p) or roughly 0*35 ton. Gold was us^ 
lavisUy in the construction of the Ark of the Covenant and its 
furniture {ExoJ. xxv). Moses was instructed to overlay the wood 
of the Ark with purt gold and put four rings of gold at the four 
comers thereof. 

Centuries later, when the Hebrews were established in the 
Promised Land, King David accumulated enormous quantities of 
gold and silver, spoil from his defeated enemies, and consecrated 
them to the Lord (1 Sam. viii). His son, Solomon, used enormous 
quantities of gold in adomii^ his Temple, erected circa 967 to 

957 » 

Josephus* states that in his day (37 to roo) the Temple had ten 
gates, nine of which "were on every side covered witn gold and 
silver, as were the jambs of their doors and their lintels; but there 
was one gate ... which was of Corinthian bran and greatly excelled 
those that were only covered over with silver and 

'Djis Corinthian "brass” was an alloy of gol<^ sUver and copper 
which, according to an old legend, was accidentally produced 
when Corinth was burnt at the time of its capture, 146 a.c. It was 
highly esteemed in Roman days and was often used by the wealthy 
for domestic utensilsf. 

Saaed vessels used in Solomon’s Temple were of gold as they 
had been in the Ark before it; they comprised basins, spoons, 
candlesticks, lamps, snuffers and even flowers. It is not diffi^lt to 
believe that the description is substantially true for the building 
was closely paralleled, more than two mulenia later by the Sun 
Temple of the Peruvian Incas (p. 135). 

*Jonnmt. "Wan of the Jews". tnoMated by Whlaton, Book 3. Chap. 3, {3. 

tKixY, 0 ^(i eit.. Book 34, Otap. 3. 
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Solomon was not less lavish in the use of eold in his own ro^ 
household; all his drinkine vessels were of gold, it being specifiauly 
stated that “none were of silver" (a Chrtn. iz. lo). 

Gold was used in Biblical times, as now, in making crowns for 
royalty. When David fought the Ammonites, Joab besieged Rabbah 
and destroyed it “and David took the crown of their king from off 
his head and found it to weigh a talent of gold, and were were 
precious stones in it; and it was set upon David’s head" (i Chnn. 
XX. 2). 

It would appear from the above quotation that kings wore their 
crowns in battle, and we are reminds of our own king, Richard iji 
who, at the Battle of Bosworth Field in 1485, realising that defeat 
was inevitable, rushed into the thick of the fight, wiw the crown 
on his head, and met a soldier's death. 

The crown of the Ammonite king is stated above to have weighed 
a talent, that is about 106 lb. 111) or nearly one cwt—a mad 
that no kin^ would voluntarmr carry into battle on his head. 
Probably this is a mistranslation, the original Hebrew scribe 
intending to convey the meaning that the beautifully wrought and 
decorated crown was “valued at’^one talent of gold. This would be 
reasonable. 

The desire to possess gold has at all times led some men to 
crime. Biblical times were not exempt from the curse of cupidity 
any more than we are. On the fall of Jericho, about 1400 b.c. it 
was ordained that the gold and silver together with the vessels of 
“brass" and iron were to be deposited in the treasury of the Lord. 
One man, Achan, cotild not resist the temptation to steal and kept 
back a little of the spoil for himself and his family. As he later 
confessed to Joshua — "When I saw among the spoils a goodly 
Babylonish garment and 200 shekels of silver ana a wedge (or 
tongue) of gold of 50 shekels' weight, then I coveted them and 
took them” (ycshua vi and vii). 

During excavations at Gezer in Palestine, a tongue of gold was 
found measuring 10^ inches long, | inch thick, if inch broad at 
one end and ^ inch at the other. It was rather narrower in the 
middle and slightly curved. It weighed 27*6 oz. approximately 
equivalent to 50 Babylonian heavy gold shekels*. If tnis is not a 
mere coincidence, it indicates that these tongues or ingots were 
made into definite sizes for trade purposes snd could thus be used 
as currency for large amounts. 

*MACAuam "Tb« ExcavatioB of Gexer" (Uurtay, t 9 >>) Volaiaa n, p. >59. 
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Mu'* copldlty 

The first use of gold was undoubtedly for ornaments, but it was an 
easy step to employ it for barter and hence in later years to utilise 
it for coinage. The desire to possess this precious metal has led to 
many marauding expeditions, the classical example being per- 
petuated in the Legend of the Golden Fleece*. The cupidity ^ man 
is also well illustrated by the familiar story of Midas, King of 
Phrygia, who prayed of Bacchus that everything he touted 
might be turn^ to gold. 

“Gold, gold, money untoldl" 

Cried Midas to Bacchus, beseeching. 

Said the god “I'm afraid, 

By the prayer you have made, 

You are vastly too over-reaching." 

Nevertheless the prayer was granted. But Midas soon had 
cattse m repent his greed as the very food he attempted to eat was 
transformed into indigestible metal, so that starvation stared the 
multi-millionaire in the face. His touch was as inconvenient as that 
of Autolycus, the classical thief of whom Hesiod wrote that 
“whatever he touched became invisible". 

In despair Midas was compelled to ask the god to take back his 
dangmus gift. He was ordered to bathe in the river Pactolus. As 
the Jordan washed away the leprous scales from Naaman so did 
the Pactolus wash the golden touch ftom Midas. Where the king 
trod as he entered the water the sands were turned to gold, in pro<rf 
of which the sands of the river, even to this day, yield alluvial gold 
to him who works for it. 

Another ancient story pointing to the same moral is Chaucer's 
well known “Pardoner’s Tale". 

On the other hand the pursuit of gold has been an important 
factor in building up modem civilisation, Cho^h the cynic 
may urge that that b nothing to boast about. Tne piirsuit of 
gold hu led adventiuous spirits into unknown lands, and our 
geographical knowledge has been greatly increased; the sciences 
of geology, metallurgy and mining have likewise been richly 
endowed. 


*Ao «xceUeot ioterpretatioo of thk lecaad is given by Rosaar GaAVts ia 
"Hm GoldM FImcs" (CosnU. 1944). 
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Gold Is Eftjrpt 

Gold was known to the Egyptians in predjrnastic* times and the 
goldsmith's art had already reached a high state of proficiency 
before the First Drnasty, about 3<oo i.c. Examples have been 
found of solid gold hiei^lyphs neatly let into ebony strips forming 
part of articles of furmturey. Among later oictoriu rock-carvings 
m Upper Eg^t there occur illustrations of the processes used in 
extracting gold from rocks. The latter were broken with stone 
hammers, ground in querns, and the matrix washed away with 
flowing water, the gold by virtue of its high density being left 
behind. Inscripdons depicting this process occur on monuments 
as early as the Fourth Dynasty, that is some 3000 s.c. 

The washing of alluvial deposits in the Sudan was a flourishing 
industry at the time of Amenemhat ti, iioo B.C. 

Until quite recent times the Japanese were following the ancient 
practice of grinding gold ores in querns before washing. The fine 
mud thus obtained was washed on inclined tables on mich sheets 
of cotton were spread. The particles of gold were caught on the 
rough surface of the cloth whilst the earthy material was carried 
aw^ by the waterf. 

There were no silver mines in ancient Egypt, and during the 
reign of the Shepherd Kings, eires 1780 to 1580 a.c., gold was less 
expensive than silver (p. no). 

The f>osition was revers^ however, bv the 18th Dynasty, 
1580 B.C., silver being more plentiful ana proportionately less 
precious. Large quantities of gold were taken as tribute and spoils 
of war from Palestine and neighbouring lands after conqxiests by 
warlike kings and carried back to Egypt. Amongst the s]m] taken 
by Thothmes in, rirrtf 1530 s.c., on capturing Megiddo, were two 
chariots plated with gold, together with gold and silver rings 
weighing 966 Ib.§ His son, Amenhetep 11, after one of his foraging 
expeditions, took back to Egypt some three-quarters of a ton of 
gold. Year after year expeditions of this kind were undertaken by 
various monarchs whilst Egypt was at the zenith of her power and 

•Caiuahd Aod Baknutir. "Andrat EffptUa Metallurgy" (Crifio ft Co.. 
* 9 * 7 ). p. 6. 

f "The Art of Bgypt throogh the Agee", edited by Sir E. D. Ross (Studio Ltd. 
I930* 

{Gowlawd, "Huxley Hcruorial Lecture for 191*". Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Ct. Britain and Ireland. 

§Budcr. "A History of Egypt" (Kegaa PaoL *90*) VoluDe 4. p. j 9 . 
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the turn total of gold, silver and other precious booty must have 
been prodigious. 

Special interest centres around the tomb of Tutankhamen*. 
This youthful sovereign ruled over Egypt for a bare six years, 
about 1360 to 1354 a.c.; his tomb in the valley of the Kings was 
discovei^ in bv Lord Carnarvon and Howard Carter. The 
mummy was enclosea in three coffins, the two outer ones of oak 
overlaid with sheet gold, the innermost being solid gold elaborately 
chased and embellished with superimposed cloisonnd work. The 
King's death mask was of beaten gold and represented the king at 
the age of bis death —about 18 years. Mention shoxild also be made 
of a statuette of Tut representing him as the youthful warrior 
Horus, throwing a javelin. It was carved in hardwood and overlaid 
with t^ sheet gold. 

One of the great difficulties lacing the amateur collector in 
Egypt is the number of skilfully executed forgeries which so 
cloMy resemble genuine relics that even the expert may be non¬ 
plussed. In this connection Wakelingt tells an excellent story 
which we must not spoil by too close inquiry. At the time that 
predynostic graves were discovered in Nubia, there was a rush on 
the part of museums from all over the world to acquire specimens. 
The bodies were found in the graves lying upon one side with their 
tegs drawn up and one hand placed before the face. They had not 
been embalmed; that was unnecessary owing to the dryness of the 
climate; the skin had the appearance of Tight<oloured leather. 
Around the body were placed jars and rough vessels, perhaps 
those that had bMn used by the occupant of the grave when alive. 

As the demand for graves increased, the prices rapidly rose and 
the Arabs vied with a Coptic dealer in finding and selling graves, 
which were then taken waole to the musetuns. In course of dme 
demand exceeded supply and the Arabs were hard put to it to 
supply their customers. But, as usual, where money was concerned, 
their native adaptabili^ rose to the occasion. With sublime un¬ 
concern they killed their Coptic rival Aboutig, and buried his body 
in the approved position; the body rapidly dried before 
decomposition had a chance to set in and poor oM Aboutig soon 
resembled a genuine predynastic mummy. Later on when a special 
request came from an important museum that could afford to pay 


‘Howakd C*aTsa. “Tbe Tomb of Tatenkhamoo" (CmssU, >937). 
tWAKELmo, "Forced Aatiqnitlm’' (BUdc. 1913). pp. xxt-xiA 
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well for the grave, the Arabs "foimd” this one, dxily replete with 
jars, and sola it for a good round sum. 

The Arabs could not keep their mouths dosed and soon were 
openly heard to boast in the village that they had sold old Aboutig 
for ,^450! 

We owe to Egypt the first mining map in the world*. It 
represents a mining mstrict in the time of Seti 1 or of his immediate 
successor Rameses ti, some 1320 s.c., the actual site of which has 
not been determined. It is crudely drawn on a papyrus, now in the 
Turin Collection, and depicts two paralld valleys among gold- 
bearing mountains, with houses for storage and tracks for transport. 

Of course the gold contained varying^amounts of silver, but the 
early Egyptians were unaware of this, by the second century b.c. 
however, tne chloride method of removing silver from gold appears 
to have been practised in Nubia, for Agatharchides mentions that 
salt and bran were added to the native gold before melting. The 
salt would convert the silver to chloride and thus effect its elimina¬ 
tion as dross or scum. As late as 1872 Gowland found that the 
Japanese were using this self-same method. 

Gold and the Romans 

Vast quantities of gold were accumulated by the Romans who 
obtained it partly as spoil from their conquered foes and partly by 
working the mines in various countries within their empire. As an 
example of the former, Ltvyf records that in 200 i.c. Cornelius 
Lentulus, proconsul of Spain, on the occasion of his entry “in 
ovation"^ into Rome, brought 24 JO lb. of gold with 43,000 lb. of 
silver. 

The mines of Spain were perhaps the most important sources of 
the precious metal, particularly those of Andalusia, probably the 
Tarshish of Ezekiel xxvW, 12, the Turdetania of Strabo and part 
of the Iberia of Diodorus. Straboj waxes eloquent on the mineral 
wealth of Turdetania and states that the gold mines were the 
property of the State whilst the silver mines were privately owned 

*CowLANu. tee. eil., p. 255. 

tUvY (39 to 18 B.cV "Hittorr of Rome”, tnoakted by Sag* (Hcaemann. 
i« 35 ). Book 31, Chapter ao. 

}Aa merely a procoosal he waa not entitled to eater **in tnompb . The 
ovatfon was a leu important honour. 

(Strabo was bom to Amasta. Pontu, 64 63 ».a The quotation is from the 

traniUtloo by H. L. Joou of StaASO’s "Geography" (Heiaemann. 1917 +). 
Book 3. Chapter a. H e te to. 
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(p. I tt). “Up to the present moment” he writes “neither gold nor 
•liver has been found anjrwhere in the world in a natui^ state, 
either in such quantity or of such good quality.” 

Diodorus*, writing over the penod c6 to 36 B.c. gives a lengthy 
accoiint of mining in his “Bibliotheca Historica” and mentions the 
use of the “Egyptian screw, which was invented by Archimedes of 
Syracuse at the time of his visit to ^ypt”, about ^io b.c., for 
pumping out the subterranean waters wm the mines. He speaks 
of the screw as a masterpiece of mechanical invention. Seve^ of 
them have been found in modern times in Southern Spain. This 
kind of pxunp is still used by the fellahin of the Nile Delta in 
raising water from the Nile tor irrigation. The modern engineer 
would not share the enthusiasm of Diodorus for the efficiency of 
these screws. Twenty of them, each worked by a slave, would be 
needed to raise water 100 ft. 

The Romans were, and cotUd afford to be, lavish in the xise of 
gold for religious, ornamental and utility purposes. Plinyt quotes a 
current belief that the first massive statue of gold, solid throughout 

known as a kcl«$phyraia, i.*. solid hammerwork as opposM to 
cast and hollow within *— was one erected in a temple to the 
goddess Anaitis. This was stolen during the Parthian War. On one 
occasion Emperor Augustus was dining with a Roman veteran and 
during the course 01 conversation reference was made to this 
statue. Augustus then asked his host if he was aware that the 
soldier who had desecrated the statue by taking it away from the 
temple had been smitten with blindness, paralysis, and finally with 
an early death —a warning to those who anger divinities. The 
soldier laughed and replira that it was he himself who had 
committed the sacrilege and, herrihiU Jictu, the golden plate, from 
which his august Majesty was even then partying, was shaped 
from one of the legs of the goddess. 

Gold being so abundant when Rome was at the height of her 
power, one can almost forgive the arrogance of Poppwa, wife of 
Nero, who had her fivourite mules shod with it 

Plinyt aware that native gold usually contains silver ranging 
from small amounts up to about 12 per cent. Electrum was an alloy 


'tModons was born at Arnyritiin in Sicily. The ^otatloQ is from “Diodorus 
of Sidly“ by OLorAmaa (Hatnamaon. 1933 +). Boole 3. Cbapten 36 to 38. 
Ricxaiio, Jommmt «/ .R<HMaN ShidUt, 1918, II, 129. 
tPuinr. Oput cU., Book 33, Cbapten 34, ty and 49. 
jPumr, 0 ^ eU., Book 33, Cbaptar 13: Book 34. Chapter 48. 
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containing ao per cent of silver, and Pliojr records an old belief 
that it possessed the power of detecting poisons for, in such case, 
‘Vmi circles, resembling the rainbow m appearance, will form 
upon the sur&ce of the goblet and emit a crackling noise, like that 
of flame, thus giving a twofold indication of the presence of poison/* 
Plin]^ also states that base metal articles were sometimes gilded 
by dipping into molten gold in the same way as copper was tinned. 

The gold of the Incas 

South America is rich in gold. When the Spaniards conquered the 
Incas of Peru early in the sixteenth century (hey were amazed at the 
lavish profusion of gold in the temples and royal palaces. The 
Sun-Temple* of the ancient city of Cuzco was outstanding for its 
magnificence and for the treasures contained therein. The walls of 
the main hall were covered from top to bottom with gold; at the 
eastern extremity was a representation of the sun with solid gold 
rays encircled with a fnime of costly gems, whilst along the side 
wuls were ranged the golden thrones on which sat the mummified 
bodies of former kings. The Temple doors were overlaid with gold 
or silver and a strip of gold as thick as a man’s finger, twice as 
broad as his hand and surmounted by a golden cornice encircled 
the entire building. In one of the Temple Courts was the “Golden 
Garden”, with “golden sacred columns, golden figures of animals, 
silver bushes and trees whose delicate branches trembled In the 
breeze, heads of maize with silver leaves and stalks bearing golden 
grain, bearded with the most delicate silver filaments; on the 
branches golden birds; cockchafers and butterflies with wings of 
sparkling gems seemed to flv in the air, whilst lizards, serpents, 
snails and little mammals, all made in gold or silver with eyes of 
precious stones, crept along the ground. Wonderful fantastic 
flowers adorned the beds ana amidst all this artificial magnificence 
rose the natural beauty of real shrubs kept moist by the water 
flowing in golden pipes to basins of the same precious metal.” 

Gold was esteemed for its beauty and incorrodibiUty alone; it 
did not excite cupidity amongst the Incas who had no money and 
knew nothing of finance. 

In spite of the almost incredible amount of golden treasures, 
scarcely any of the Inca works of art remain. The Spaniards 

*Hahstxik, ‘*Th« World of tha Incas**, translated by Banr^ (Alkn sad 
Unwin Ltd, 1934) pp. 63 M $»q. 
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melted down everything they could into ingots for convenience in 
transport to their wretched capital. 

Gold and the alchemists 

The attitude of the alchemists towards gold and the possibility of 
transmuting base metals into the more precious one nave already 
been discuMed. The symbol for gold was a circle, the hall-mark of 
mathematical perfection 12). 

Although tne quest of the ^chemists ended in disappointment, 
the mass of chemical and metallurgical data* they accumulated 
proved of great value in laying the foundations of the modern 
sciences of chemistry and metallui^. 

UsM of gold 

One of the most important uses of gold and its alloys is for jewellery. 
The craftsman has endeavoured throughout the ages to retain the 
attractive colour of the pure metal in alloys containing large 
admixtures of other metals. It is usual to express the quantl^ of 
gold present, not as a percentage, as is usual in most other alloys, 
but in car»u. Here again, the carat is not the unit of weight as 
applied to diamonds (p. 58). The gold carat is a fractional part of 
24; thus 34 carat is pure or too per cent gold; 18 carat is ^ths 
pure gold, equivalent to 75 per cent and so on. The recognised 
carats in Britain since 1933 are 23, 18, 14 and 9. Wedding rings 
by tradition were invariably 23 carat and thus contained 2200 4* 24 
or 91*7 per cent of gold: 7carat gold is used for cheap ornaments 
and is not hall-marked. 

Gold is very ductile and can be fashioned into wire or threads 
which may be spun or woven like wool. Plinyf quotes the statement 
that "Tar^nius Priscus celebrated a triumph, clad in a tunic of 
Mid; and I myself have seen Agrippina, the wife of the Emperor 
Claudius, on the occasion of a naval combat. .. attired in a military 
scarf made entirely of woven gold without any other material." 

Being soft and malleable, gold tablets were long used inscribed 
with treaties, laws, orders, etc, for which permanency was required. 
Pliny refers to the same practice with lead plates in his day (p. 189) 
and Rameses n in 1333 a.c. used silver for the same purpose 
(p. no). When Marco Polo, the Venetian (p. 55) was, in 129O) 
shout to set out on an expedition at the request ofCublai Khan, he 

*WiU the ttudeot try to remenbor that tfaM it pliual: datum U the tingnlar. 
tPuHY, Oput cU^ Book 33. Chapter 19. 
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was ^iven a golden tablet, duly inscribed and signed with the 
Khan s name, which served as a passport throughout the Khan’s 
empire. It called on the governors of provinces and dries to afford 
Marco every facility in the course of his duties and to defray his 
expenses. 

Gold coins 

The commerce of the nations has been built up on what is called 
the "gold standard". Gold has been used in coinage in the Western 
World since about 700 i.c. The parting of gold and silver was then 
practised and andent Greek coins containing some 99*7 to 99*8 
per cent of gold have been unearthed. 

The famous "golden penny", first struck in Britain in 1257 
during the reign of Henry in, consisted of pure gold and weighed 
44 grains. But although it was our first golden penny, it was not 
our first penny. Silver pennies were used by our Saxon ancestors; 
in the eighth century a pound of silver yielded 240 pennies, and this 
is perpetuated in our Troy weight measure, namely 20 penny¬ 
weights make one ounce, and 12 ounces one pound. Henry ni’s 
golden penny was valued at 12 such stiver pennies. 

But pure gold is a soft metal and for most purposes it b now 
harden^ wim small quantities of silver, copper or other suitable 
metal. British gold coinage contains 916*6 parts of gold and 83*4 
parts of copper; this is 22 carat gold (p. The copper not only 
Dardens the metal, thus increasing its resutance to wear and tear, 
but also lowers the melting point from io62*6* to 949* C. which 
is an advantage metallurgirally. The molten metal contracts on 
solidifying and this is the reason why our coins must be struck, a 
more expensive process than casting. 

Pliny* speaks of an alloy called tUctrum which could be produced 
by melting silver with gold; he was also aware of the presence of 
silver in native gold and that its amount varied with tKe locality. 
If the native metal contain^ 20 per cent of silver it was called 
electrum just the same as the syotketic alloy. 

Homer, writing about 8 80 B.c. refers to elektmy and from the 
fiict that this is mentioned in connection with gold ornaments it is 
possible that the word was used to denote some sort of shining 
alloy. The word was later used by the Greeks to denote either the 
alloy or amber. The modern alloy called tUemn contains no 

*Plimv. Oput cU., Book 33. Chapter 33. 
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gold, but about 95 per cent of magnesium, with some 4'^ of zinc 
and a little copper (p. 151)- 

The so-called umu alloys were introduced to resemble 
platinum when that metu was prohibitive in price, and their use in 
jewellery has been very successful. The earliest white gold 
contain^ gold, nickel and zinc. Gold-palladium alloys are easier to 
work and with 10 per cent of the latter element are completely 
white, but the high price of palladium militates against their use 
except in the most expensive jewellery. Green, blue and purple 
alloys are also easily made by addition of cadmium, iron and 
a]umini\un respectively. 

Gold leaf 

The malleability of gold has been noted from the earliest times. In 
the Old Testament we read of beaten gold on many occasions, as 
for example t Kings x. 16; Numbers viii. 4, etc. The gold beaters’ 
craft is one of the most ancient that survives to-day. Pliny* mentions 
that gold was beaten out into thin leaves and xisra for Riding. The 
modem method is the same as that used in bygone centuries, save 
that machinery in the form of highly polished steel rolls is employed 
to reduce the cast alloy —usually containing from 95 to 96 per 
cent of gold, the remainder being silver and copper — to sheet or 
ribbon about o*oot inch in. thickness. Subsequent reduction to 
0*000,004 iAch is effected entirely by hand. 

At the beginning of this century there were some 1500 gold 
beaters in Britain, but to-day only ak^ut one tenth of this number is 
employed, a considerable proportion in Birmingham. The machined 
rolled me^ is cut into inch squares each being placed between 
the leaves of a euuk of zoo sheets of vellum 4 inches square and 
beaten until the metal has spread out to the size of the cutch. The 
leaves are then removed, quartered and placed between the skins 
of a skeder, containing 800 coarse skins, 4^ inches square. Beating 
is continu^ with a iz lb. hammer until the gold leaves have spread 
out to the size of the shoder. Again they are quartered and placed 
in a meuld of gold beater’s skin, 5^ inches square and hammered 
once more. This is the most highly skilled part of the operadonst 
and when the leaves have spread sufficiently they are trimmed and 
put into thin paper books ready for sale. 


*PLnnr, Opus eit.. Book 33, Chi^er 19. 

fSeo Dowvs, CksmtisSry and Industry. 1941. $ 1 . 156. 
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Gold leaf is used by book-binders for gold lettering, book-edges, 
etc. Carvers, gilders, picture-fnime makers and sign writers use it, 
and many other trades. The intrinsic value of the gold itself is small, 
for I oa.Troy canyieId 25 osq.feetofleaf;takinggoldatitspresent 
price of 148$. |>er oz., i sq. inch of Z3 carat metal is worth only 
about tV penny. 

A considerable quantity of gold is used in the electroplating 
industry, the article to be plated being made the cathode in a bath 
of potassium auro-cyanide. The deposit aimed at is usually of the 
order of 0*000^ inc^ but depends partly on the nature of the base 
metal to be coated and the use to which it is to be put. Plated 
surfaces take a high polish and are not liable to tarnish. 

Cathode sputtering or dispersion is a recent development in 
processes for covering surfaces with a film of gold. The object is 
placed in a chamber fitted with an aluminium anode and gold 
cathode. On evacuation and passage of a high voltaged current 
the cathode disperses covering the object with a thin flm of gold, 
less than on^millionth of an inch in thickness. 

A va^risation process is sometimes used, the gold being 
elcctncaJly heated to its melting point in a high vacuum, the 
vapour condensing in a molecular film on any article placed within 
the chamber. Spwtades lenses are sometimes treateo in this way 
for people suffering from intu\ they exclude ultra-violet light and 
allpw rays of a greenish, restful colour to pass. 

In making gilt wir^ a bar of silver, alloyed with copper, approx¬ 
imately a inches in diameter is plated with gold and ^wn down 
to wire in the usual way. It is then used fisr weaving into gold braid 
and embroideries such as one sees on uniforms, clencal and masonic 
vestments, etc. 

Rolled gold is manufactured by soldering or welding a plate of 
gold or alW on to a base metal or silver and rolling to me required 
Uiickness. The gold film produced is hard and impervious, so that 
it resists wear and tear more effectively than ordinary electroplated 
films. Rolled gold consequently finds application in watch cases, 
pencils, spectacle frames, cufiT links and cheap forms of jewellery. 
Very thin coverings of gold, about 0*000,005 inch are used for 
toys and trinkets and of course quickly wear off. In better class 
rolled gold objects the gold film may reach a maximum of 0*01 
inch in thickness. 

Prior to the introduction of rolled gold, imitation jewellery was 
made chiefly of copper or brass gilded with pure gold; the soft gilt 
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surface, however, soon wore off. Towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, at the time when the manufacture of "Sheffield plate" had 
reached its zenith, the rolled gold indus^ was born in 
Birmingham*. The two processes are virtually identical, save that 
in Sheffield plate a base metal is veneered with silver whereas in 
rolled gold, silver is replaced by gold (p. 116). 

Gdd used for pottery is practically pure; it is usuxdly applied as 
"liquid gold" with a brush before firing. The liquid consists of 
some organic gold derivative in oil, with some suit^le adhesive. 

Gold is used in producing some types of ruby glass; originally 
the gold was used in the form of pu^le of Cassius, a mixture of 
coll^al gold and colloidal tin oxide. This was the method 
employed V Kunckel (t630-i703). Later it vns found that gold 
chloride would do equally well. By transmitted light gold is green; 
in glass the ruby colour is not that of gold but it is the colour of the 
light scattered by the gold particles of colloidal size within the 
glass. A similar effect is produced by selenium (p. 73). 

Gold is used for chemical plant and laboratory ware on account 
of its resistance to acids and lukalies. The only single acid that will 
attack gold is selenic acid, H,Sc04. In the laboratory, dishM and 
crucibles made of a high melting palladium-gold alloy, melting at 
1370* C have been used when the cost of platinum has been 
prohibitive. In chemical plant gold-lined base metals are sometimes 
used and for the distillation of essential oils a solid gold still and 
condenser have been used; the thermal efficiency is high and cor¬ 
rosion does not occur. 

Alloys of gold and the platinum meuls are used in the mariu- 
fecture of artificial silk. The viscous liquid used to produce the silk 
is extruded through fine holes in a spinneret. As these holes may be 
only 0*003 inch in diameter they must be perfectly smooth, and 
gold-platinum metals alloys serve the purpose admirably. 

Gold has long been used in dentistry both for fillings and 
dentures; the latter are now usually made by pressure casting of a 
hardened alloy containing some 30 to 40 per cent platinum. 
Vulanitc plates may be strengthened by gold gauze or ^forated 
gold sheet. The employment of gold in denm operations dates 
back to very early times. In the Corneto* museum on the coast of 
Italy there were, and probably still are, two specimens of artificial 
teeth found in Etruscan tombs probably dating from four or five 

*E. A. Skith, /. /iu(. 1930. 44 . 173. 
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centuries b.c. The.^ves contained the bodies of two girls; oo the 
jaw of one, two incisors were attached to their neighbours bj smail 
gold rings*. In the other grave the rings remained but the artifictaJ 
teeth had fallen out. These latter had evidently been taken from 
the mouth of some large animal. Cicero (ro6 to 43 s.c.) quoted a 
law forbidding the incineration or burial of costly golden articles 
but allowing an exception In the case of "teeth fastened withgo]d’'t* 
Amongst the numerous miscellaneous uses of gold may be 
mentions its application as target in X-ray work, as a rival of 
tungsten; in certain thermocouple, such as the pallador thermo¬ 
couple, for measuring high temperature; as heat fuses; for hair 
springs for chronometers; for electrical equipment for measuring 
toe speeds of aircraft engine; in radium therapy for the containers 
of the disintegration pr^ucts of radon. 

The annual world output of gold is about 1000 tons, the value of 
which in pounds steling is placed at approximately 160 millions. 
From 90 to 95 per cent of this is absorbed in bars of statutory 
400 o£. Ttw weight for monet^ purposes, intenational trade and 
exchange. The world’s stock in hand of gold is believed to be 
worth some 4000 to ^000 million pounds sterling. 

* Nahir », 1883, 81 , 564, 
tJM .. 1883, 81 . 378. 
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THE ALKALI METALS 


Thx alluli meuls include lithium, sodium, potAssium, rubidium 
and caesium. 

The name alkali is derived from the Arabic ai-^alij, calcined 
ashes, and refers to the carbonates of sodium and potassium which 
were obtained by lixiviation of plant ashes. Natna^ an impure 
sodium carbonate, was known in ^ypt in very early times. It has 
been found in vases in tombs dating back as early as the xviiith 
Dynasty; Lucas regards it as probable that natron was already 
used for embalming royalty in Ue ivth Dynasty. The Latin word 
used by Pliny was natnm, but the salt came to be called E^pdan 
aitrty perhaps by confusion with the Greek word nitron. A rtderence 
to this salt occurs in Holy Writ—"As vinegar upon nitre so is he 
that singeth songs to an heavy heart" {Prtv. xxv. ao). This was a 
puzzling statement, for vinegar does not visibly affect European 
nitre, saltpetre, and the point of the proverb was lost until 
Boyle obtainea a sample of E^ptian nitre in 1680 and found by 
direct experiment that it readily effervesced with acids. The meaning 
of the proverb then became clear. The ancient Hebrews prepared 
an impiire carbonate of potash under the name horith by passing 
water through vegetable ashes, probably from the salt-wort. This 
is referred to as soap in Jer. ii. zz, and Malachi iii. z. It was not 
until the eighteenth centurv that sodium carbonate or soda became 
well known in Western Europe. It was then prepared from the 
ashes of marine plants. Potash or pearl ash was similarly obtained, 
namely by extraction with water from the white ashes of burnt 
wood, whence the word pot-ash. These two carbonates were 
term^ "fixed alkali" to distinguish them from the volatile 
ammonium carbonate. 

That a difference existed between soda and potash was only 
gradually realised. In 170Z Stahl distinguished between "natural" 
and "artificial" alkalis, evidently referring to soda and potash, 
noting that salts of the former sometimes possessed a different 
crystdline form from the corresponding salts of the latter. In 1736 
Duhamel de Monceau observed further diflPerences between 
"mineral" alkali, that is soda, and "vegetable" alkali or potash. 
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whiUt in 17^8 Marggraf noted the variation in the flame colorations. 
It was known to Geber in the eighth centiuy that alkali, that is 
soda, could be converted into caustU alkali by the action of slaked 
lime, and soap was prepared at an early period by the action of this 
caustic alkali on fat. The causticity was attributed to lime dissolved 
in the alkali, but in 1756 Black proved that mild alkalis conuined 
‘‘fixed air” that is, carbon dioxide and no lime, whereas the caustic 
alkalis contained neither fixed air nor lime. They were regarded as 
elements by many chemists until the b^inning of the nineteenth 
century. Indeed they conformed to Lavoisiers definition of an 
element, in that they had never been split up into anything simpler. 
Other chemists, however, doubted toeir elementary nature and 
the time for proving it was rapidly drawing near. 

In 1799 the I^ian physicist Volta, Professor of Physics in 
Pavia, described a meth<M of producing an electric current using 
what are known as the "voltaic pile" and "battery” (p. loaj. The 
first battery to be used in England was in the possession of 
Nicholson and Carlisle who, the following year, effected the 
decomposition of water with its aid into its two constituent gases. 
They used platinum wires. In 1803 Berzelius and Hisinjger made 
the further observation that aqueous salt solutions coum be de¬ 
composed in a similar manner, the acid of the salt collecting round 
the electrode at which the oxygen was liberated and base round 
the other electrode. 

In 1801 Davy, on the invitation of Count Rumford, went to 
London to take charge of the laboratory at the Royal Institution*. 
This Count Rumfordf, one of the Founders of the Royal 
Institution, was an interesting personality. His original name was 
not Rumford but Thompson; American by birth, he spent most of 
his life in England and on the Continent. In 1791 he was made a 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire and chose the name Rumford. 
In 1796, puzzled by the large amount of heat evolved in boring 
cannon, he began experiments from which in 1798 he concluded 
that heat was a form of energy — the first scientist to suggest this. 


*Se« John Daw, ‘'Meotoin of the LUe of Sir Humphry Davy" (Loodoo. 
1836). Tnit authoritative and detailed work isaomewbat man^ by John Davy'a 
almoet apitehil recarrcat ctitidania of the "Life of Davy ' writtea in a delightfgl 
popular style by hJa friend Dr. Faria ia 1831. Probably Faria gave a truer picture 
^ the »"»«. Humphry Davy, than did John who appears to have aufered from 
hsrowonhip. 

tGioaoi E. Etxis, "Memoir of Sir Benjamin Thompaoo, Count Rumford. 
with Noticea of hia X^ughtar" (Boaton, 1873). 
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Up. to thii time heat had been rewded as a fluid. In l8oi he 
married Mdmc Lavoisier, widow of the famous scientist executed 
in 1794. 

In 1802 Davy was promoted to the Professorship and m 1805 
to the Directorate of me Royal Institution, 

Davy WES keenly interested in the new applications of electricity 
to chemical problems, and prepared a powerful battery for his own 
use. Experimenting with solutions of caustic potash he found that 
hydr^en and oxygen atone were liberated; so then he tried the 
meet of the current on solid caustic potash, rendered sufficiently 
moist by brief exposure to air to conduct the current. The experi¬ 
ment was an immediate success and raised Davy instantaneously 
to the pinnacle of ftme. At the electrode where, in previous 
experiments, hydrogen had appeared, globules like mercupr, 
po st ed of high metallic lustre and great chemical reactivity 
were seen. Some of them ignited explosively and biuned with a 
bright flame, others remained and soon tarnished. His laboratory 
bo 5 t, dat«i ! 9th October 1807, bears the comment — “A capitiJ 
ex^iment”. This new metal Davy named potatuum. Shortly after 
Davy had isolated the metal, Dr. George Pearson called at the 
Royal Institution. Seeing the lustrous metal he said “Why, it is 
metallic to be sure”, and then, balancing it on his Anger, remarked 
“Bless me, how heavy it is!”* How easily we are misW by our 
preconceptions! To Dr. Pearson all metals were necessarily heavy. 
Actually, the density of potassium is well below that of water, and 
less than one-third that of aluminium. 

Flushed with his success, Davy repeated his experiment a few 
days later, this time using caustic sooa, and was reward^ the 
liberation of his second new metal iodium. He also obtained this 
element by decomposing sodium chloride with metallic potassium. 

Dr. Paris, in his very charming life of Davy published in 1831, 
states that Napoleon was extremely angry that the honour of 
discovering the alkali metals should We mien to the English, the 
nation that stood between him and the conquest of Europe and 
who, though he knew it not then, were destined to rob him of the 
victor's laurels and consign him to eat his heart out in solitude at 
Sr. Helena. He tailed the French scientists tog^er and demanded 
of them why they had not forestalled Davy. For want of a better 
answer they replied that they did not possess an electric battery 


•Pabu. "HI* of Sir Howpluy Davy”. 1831. voL t, p. * 48 . 
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sufficiently powerful. Napoleon commanded them to have one made 
at once and when it arrived he called at the Academy to see 
it. Before any one could stop him he placed the terminus in his 
mouth to try the strength of the current The shock on his 
tongue must have been terrific; he left the Academy without a 
woral 

Of the two metals it is only sodium that is used to any extent in 
its metallic state. It is requir^ in manufacturing sodium peroxide^ 
cyanide and sodamide. An alloy with potassium is liqu^ at the 
ordinary temperature and is used in thermometry. Sodium is a 
useKiI reagent in organic chemistry as in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber; it was at one time used in manufaett^ing 
metallic aluminixun and magnesium by replacement in the chlorides; 
but these metals are now obtained electrolytically. An alloy with lead 
finds application in the manufacture of “ethyl”, that is, 1^ 
tetraethyl, for anti>knock motor spirit. Its property of emitting 
electrons when exposed to light enables it to be used in photo¬ 
electric cells. 

Lithium 

The next element of the alkali group to be discovered was //rfrir* in 
1818, by Arfvedson* who was working under Berzelius in his 
famous laboratory at Stockholm. Arfvedson was examining the 
mineral petalite, then recently discovered by d’Andrada in the iron 
mine at Uto, Sweden, and so named from the Greek petaUii, leaf, 
because of its cleavage. The mineral was thought to be sodium 
aluminium silicate, but analysis on this assumption exceeded 100 
per cent. Examination of the alkali portion of the mineral showed 
that it was not sodium but a new element which it was decided to 
call lithium from the Greek Mm, stone, in recognition of its being 
discovered in the mineral kingdom whereas the two previous 
alkali metals occurred in the v^etable world. Petalite is nw 
regarded as lithium aluminium disilicale, LiAl(Si| 0 |)|. The 
characteristic red colour imparted to the flame by lithium salts was 
observed by C. G. Gmclin m 1818, but neither he nor Arfvedson 
succeeded in isolating the metal, although they tried both to reduce 
the oxide with iron and carbon, and to electrode its salts; their 
voltaic pile was evidently insufficiently powerful. Both BrMdtt 
and Davy in i8ao, however, succeeded in decomposing lithia 
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electrolTtically, but only in small amount. It was Bunsen* and 
Mattluessen who, in 1855, obtained metallic lithium by electrolysis 
of the fused chloride in sufficient amount to enable them to make a 
careful study of its properties. 

Lithium is used to a limited extent in industry in various alloys. 
It increases the tensile stren^h and resistance of magnesium alloys 
to corrosion; a calcium>lithmm alloy is used in purifying copper 
for high conductivity work. Addition of about 0*1 per cent of 
lithium to aluminium-zinc allop enhances their tensile strength. 

Robldlom and caesium 

The story of the discovery of rubidium and caesium introduces 
the spectroscope as an important adjunct to the chemist’s equipment. 
In i8ja Bunsen succeeded Leopold Gmelin in the chair of 
chemistry at Heidelberg. He felt that chemists ought to collaborate 
as fully as possible with phpicists, and when the chair of phpics 
fell vacant in 1854 he strongly advocated the appointment of 
Kirchhoff who had been his colleague at Breslau. The two men 
then ctJlaborated. Kirchhoff showed Bunsen that it was more 
efficient to examine the flames coloured with various salts through 
a prism than merely through coloured glass, and the two designed 
the Bunsen-Kirchhoff spectroscope, which proved invaluable Mth 
for chemical analpis ana for the mscovery ot new elements. In 1859 
Kirchhoff found the cause of the dark lines in the solar spectrum, 
first measured hy the Munich optician Fratinhofer and now known 
as the Fraunhofv lines. As a result of extensive researches on the 
emission spectra of different elements, Bunsen and Kirchhoff in 
i860 established the following fundamental principles — 

(1) Every element when sufficiently excited in the gaseous 
state yields its own characteristic spectrum. 

(1) The vapour of an element can be inferred with certainty 
when its spectral lines are present. 

These conclusions were of unusual importance. To begin with 
they made it possible for the first time, apart from the examination 
of meteorites, to determine the chemical composition of celestial 
bodies such as the sun. We have already seen (p. 4a) that in 1868 
the presence of helium was detected in that luminary and since 
then some 40 more of our terrestrial elements have bMn detected 
there also. 

Another direction in which these optical principles have proved 

'BmeuM. AwmMh, 1855. M. 107. 
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valuable has been in detecting the presence of traces of substances 
in various materials. The eye is extraordinarily sensitive to light. If 
an ordinary pea is allowed to fall through an inch under the 
influence of gravity it yields a certain amount of potential energy, 
extremely minute, but none the less definite. If that minute amount 
of enei^ were converted into light, the average human eye could 
just detect it. 

For many years the spectroscope afforded the only general 
method of detecting minute traces of elements and as it 1 m to such 
far-reaching results much attention has since been paid to the 
detecting of traces by this and by other means, so that micro- 
chemistry has now become an extremely important branch of 
chemical science. 

In i860 Bunsen and Kirchhoff* announced the spectroscopic 
discovery of a new alkali metal in the mineral waters of Durkheim. 
The waters had been concentrated and the spectrum examined 
with the result that two very characteristic new blue lines were 
observed, close together, indicating the presence of a new element. 
It was proposed to call the new mem caesium from the Latin 
eaesius, sky blue. Some 50 grams of the hexachlorplatinate, 
Ca|PtCl«, were ultimately obtained by evaporation of 40 tons of 
the waters, more th<n a kilogram of litnium carbonate being 
obtained as by-product. A few months later, namely early in 1861, 
Bunsen and Kirchhoff announced the discovery of a second 
element, this time in lepidoUte, which yielded, in addition to others, 
two magnificent dark red lines in its spectrum. The name n/hJium 
was suggested, from the latin rutiJus, dark red. Lepidolite or 
lithium mica, so called because of its bright scaly appearance 
(Greek lepidas scale, Uthas stone) is essentially a fluty-silicate of 
lithium and aluminium. 

Caesium is not only of interest as being the 6rst metal to be 
discovered spectroscopically.. As early as 1846 Plattner had exam¬ 
ined polluxite, then believed to be merely potassium aluminium 
silicate, but the analysis, on this assumption, did not work out at 
100 per cent. Some alkali appeared to be missing. After the 
discovery of caesium, Pisanit, in 1864, re-examined the mineral 
and showed it to contain this new element, and not potassium, 
whose salts its own so closely resemble. The higher atomic weight 

*Btn(«XK and Kiitcnon. Poa- Amsaian. it 6 i, 113 , 343: >363, Ilf, 1. 
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of the caesium explained the missing percentage of alkali. Polluxite, 
usuallv given the formula CS|O.Al,Of^^>0^'H|0, but more 
probablf represented by iCa|0.aAl,C^.9SiO|.H,O, is the main 
source of caesium compounds to-day; dear, colourless crystals of 
polluxite from Ox^rd ^unty, Maine, U.S.A. have been used as 
gem stones. Caesium beryl, 3Be0.Al,0^.6Si0|, contains up to 
4< c6 per cent of caesiun^ Actuated as Cs^O. It is usually pink and 
is known as morganife after James Pierpont Morgan. 

Bunsen succcMed in isolating rubidium in 1863 by electrolysis 
of the fused chloride, but nearly twenty years elapsed before 
caesium was first isolated by Setterberg in 1882 by electrolysis of 
the cyanide in the presence of barium cyanide. 

Rubidium has been, and caesium now is, used in photo-electric 
cells and thermionic valves. 

Numerous attempts have been made, to find £jfa-cae$ium, the 
element of atomic number 87, that would normally occupy the 
position in the periodic table b^ecn radon and radium. In 1931 
Paptsh, of Cornell University, daimed to have detected it in 
samarakite, a complex niob^tantalate named after the Russian 
von Samarski; but the evidence is not substantiated. The name 
suggested was virpmum. In 19^3 Remy-Genneti suggested that 
th^elium content of certain minerals may have originated from 
the decomposition of rita-caesium, which has now umost if not 
entirely disappeared. In 1936 Professor Horia Hulubei, in Paris, 
believM he had detected the X-ray “L” spectrum of No. 87 in 
alkali metals obtained from pollxixite and suggested the name 
midavium*. Element 87 was discovered in 1939 by Mile Percy 
in Paris as a branch product of the actinium series and the name 
jrandum or franunium suggested. 

*HubXJs«. CoM^r. rrarf., 1936, 281 19*7: > 937 . 205 . 854. 
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MAGNESIUM AND THE ALKALINE 
EARTH METALS 


Thb group to be considered in this chapter includes magnesium, 
calcium, strontium and barium. Radium is discussed later (p. 313). 

The modern conception of an earth is little different from tLst 
given by Nicholson in 1796 in his "First Principles of Chemist^”. 
We now know their chemical compositions however. Briefly 
defined, they are refractory metallic oxid^ incombustible, infusible, 
insoluble in water, and destitute of me^Iic splendour — to use 
Nicholson’s words. They may be conveniently divided into four 
groups, namely — 

Alkaline earths, such as lime and baryta. 

(2) Acid earths, including silica and tantala. 

(3) Rare earths, such as ceria and yttria. 

(4) Earths proper, e.g., ferric oxide and alumina. 

We may now consider the first of these groups. 

Owing to their prevalence among surface rocks, chalk, limestone, 
dolomite, magnesite, and other compounds of magnesium and the 
alkaline earths have been known to and used by man from very 
early times. But, of course, they were not distinguished the one 
from the other. The Romans reiWred to lime under the name of 
cal* and both Dioscorides (orre a.d. 50) and Pliny (13 to 79) 
described lime-burning, which was probably even then an 
ancient process. Early mortars were made with equal quantities of 
sand ana lime, but modern ones contain a of sand to i of lime as 
experiment shows this to give better results. 

Mention has already been made (p. 76) of the fact that in 1602 
a Bolognese shoemaker, Casciorolus, obs^ed that "heavy spar", 
our barytes, became luminescent after ignition with a combustible 
substance and from that time BeUgnia* pkoifhorut became famous. 
Cronstedt called the mineral marmor wutal/icum and in 1750 
Marggraf found it to contain sulphuric acid, but mistook the base 
for lime. 

In 1774 Scheele gave a detailed account of his researches on 
pyrolusit^ then known variously as manganese or magnesia. This 
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minerftl ftequently contains barium compounds, and Scheele 
mentioned that in addition to lime it contained “a new species of 
earth which, so far as I know, is as yet unknown/* 

This earth was shown by Gahn the following year to be the same 
as that present in heavy spar, or barium sulphate, and in 1779 
Scheele showed that the earth in heavy spar was quite distinct 
from lime. 

Guyton de Morveau, who with Lavoisier, Fourcroy, and 
Berthollet, devised a more appropriate system of chemical nomen¬ 
clature than then existed, su^ested barote as a suitable name for 
this earth; Lavoisier preferrM baryta (Greek barui heavy) and 
Kirwan, the Irish chemist, called it barytes — a name that has been 
retained for the mineral. 

In 1782 Withering, the famous Birmingham doctor who 
introduced the foi^Iove into medicine, discovered barium carbonate 
in the Leadhills, Scotland. This was called terra pondereta aerata, 
but later the cumbersome appellation was altered to fViiherite. 

Shortly af^er this a min^ found in lead mines at Strontian in 
Argyll was mistaken for witherite. In 1790 Crawford suggested 
that it contained a new earth which he called strentia. His views 
were confirmed by numeroxis other investigators. The mineral was 
named stroatianitex it is the carbonate, SrCO^. The sulphate was 
first found by Clayfieid near Bristol, where it is still incorrectly 
called "strontia" in the trade. The lUautiful blue colour of some 
specimens led to the name (eltstint\ it is probably caused by 
traces of colloidal gold. 

The medicinal value of Epsom spring water was discovered in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth (1558 to 2603). According to local 
tradition it happened this wise. One very dry summer a farmer dug 
round a spring to make a pond for his cattle. But although dying ^ 
thirst the poor beasts would not touch the water. He marvdieo at 
this, tasted the water, and marvelled no more. It was '’bitter”, but 
one thing it did do: it kept the files off. The relaxing action of the 
water was soon noticed and by 1640 Epsom Spa had become 
famous; in 1695 Nehemiah Grew, a London physician, wrote an 
account of the medicinal salt from the spring. In 1700 George and 
Francis Moult established a factory for obtaining the salt from a 
spring at Shooters Hill near London. In England the salt was 
called Epstm Sah^ but on the Continent it was referred to as Sal 
AngHcum. In such high esteem were the Epsom Salts held that at 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital alone, in the early years of the 19th 
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century, no fewer than tons were consumed annually. No 
wonder the springs became exhausted and Epsom lost its early 
prosperity as a spa. 

Aoout this time a white powder was sold in Rome as a medicine, 
and its source was kept secret—>a procedure not unknown even 
in recent times with patent medicines. It was a basic carbonate of 
magnesium and was called magnesia alba in contrast with black 
oxide of manganese, which was often called simply magnesia or 
magnesia nigra. It was Black, who, in 1755, first distinguished 
between chalk, lime, and slaked lime and between these and 
-magnesia. He pointed out that the latter gave a soluble salt with 
oil of vitriol, whereas lime gave an insoluble compound. 

Although up to the close of the eighteenth century lime was 
generally regarded as an element, Lavoisier thought otherwise. He 
argued that if certain metals had a greater affinity for oxygen than 
carbon had, it might not be possible with the means then available 
to reduce their oxides. Hence many substances classed generally 
as earths might merely be refractory oxides. Davy was of a like 
opinion and his view was supported when he succe^ed in isolating 
metallic sodium and potassium from their hydroxides. In 
November 1807, only a few days after his successful dewmposition 
of the alkalis, Davy was taken seriously ill. His medical adviser, 
Dr. Babington, attributed it to overwork and excitement. It was 
not until March the following year (1808) that he was able to 
continue his researches. He then attempted to decompose^ the 
alkaline earths clcctrolyticalljr. His efforts, however, were unavailing 
until he received a communication from Berzelius to the effect that 
Pontin and himself had succeeded in prcfjaring amalgams of 
calcium and of barium by electrolysing an intimate mixture of 
mercury and lime (or bar^V Davy now tried again ; he mix^ 
moist lime with one-third of its weight of mercuric oxide and laid 
it on a platinum plate which was made anode. A small cavity in the 
centre of the mixture was filled with mercury and rendered cathodic 
with a platinum wire. Sufficient amalgam was obtained to enable 
Davy to distil off the mercury and obtain a little (impure) calcium*. 
In a similar manner he obtained barium^ strentium, and magnesium. 
The last-named metal he named magniumy lest it should be confused 
with manganese because, as mentioned above, pyrolusite was known 

•Daw. PkiJ. Tram.. 1808. 88 . 34X. Abo "Alembte Onb Reprint". No. 6, 1894. 
BKazxLTOS and Foktin, Gilbtrft AnnaUn. xSie, U. tsy Friskp. Naimtt. 1950. 
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variously as manganese, magnesia, and black magnesia; but the 
name magnesium has, bv common consent, been retained. 
Magnesia was the name ot a peninsular in East Thessaly where 
magnetic iron ore was found (p. and the names of both 

manganese and magnesium appear to have been derived from this 
source. 


Although barytes is dense the metal barium on isolation was 
found to be by no means dense (D — 3*78) and £. D. Clarke*, 
Professor of Mineralogy at C^bridge from 1808 to iSai, 
suggested that the name barium was in consequence a misnomer. 
He claimed to have obtained the metal by heating the monoxide to 
a high temperature in the oxyh3rdrogen flame and suraested 
that plutanium would be a more appropriate name. In Thomas 
Thomson’s "System of Chemistryf ’ the metal is referred to by 
this name (p. 32Q. 

Davy’s specimens of the metals were both small in amount and 
impure. Magnesium was first prepared in coherent form by 
Bussyt in 1819. He ignited a mixture of magnesium chloride and 
metallic potassium. Upon extracting the potassium chloride with 
water, shining globules of magnesium were left. 

Of the various metals of this group, magnesium is by far the 
most important in industry. 

Magnesium is usually manufactured by electrolysis of the 
double chloride KCl.MgCl|. It is used in p^rotechny, Bengal and 
flash lights. The metallurgist finds it useful in preparing brass free 
from ^ow’holes and in improving nickel castings. It was used 
during the war very extensively in making incendiary bombs 
which contained some 93 of Mg and 7 of Al. As ribbon and wire it 
is used in the degasification of radio valves; as rods, bars or plates 
to replace zinc in batteries as it gives a higher E.M.F. Magnesium 
enters in small or large amounts into several important alloys such 
as duralumin, magnaTium, and electron, the last named consisting 
of approximately copper 0*5, zinc 4*5, and magnesium 95 per cent. 
The nigh per cent magnesium alloys are valuable when lightness 
combined with strength is requirea as in aircraft and automobile 
industries. Sheet ana tubing are utilised in aeroplane fuselages. 
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cabins and steering parts, electric and in some musical instru¬ 
ments. 

The main use of metallic calcium ts as a de-oxidlser in steel 
manufacture: as a hardening agent for lead when it rivals antimony 
or tellurium in quantities of less than i per cent; with lead it yields 
bearing metals when present in quantities exceeding i p^ cent; 
the Bahn~metall used by German railways contain«i ^cium, 
soditun and lead. An alloy known as ulea comprised lead with less 
than I ptf cent of calcium and barium; it is harder than ordinary 
commercial lead alloys, expands on solidification and gives castings 
free from blow-holes. It hiU been used in shrapnel bullets. Calcium 
has also been used in the production of high vacuum, the separation 
of argon from nitrogen, as a reducing agent, and also for desiccation 
purpioses in the laboratory. 

Metallic strontium has no industrial application. ’ Metallic 
barium finds a limited use in several alloys; e.g., with lead and 
calcium in bearing alloys; with aluminium, magnesium or nickel 
for radio-valves. 

Although radium belongs chemically to this group of elements 
it is convenient to discuss it later in a section desling with the 
radU^lemenu (p. 313). 
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THE ZINC GROUP 


Thi zinc group comprises berylHum, zinc and cadmium. 

BeryUluin 

The emerald has been prized from very early times and Qeopatra's 
Emerald Mines in Upper Egypt were worked in i 6 <o a.c. — 
man y centurics before that nmous queen saw the light. Stones 
with a bluish-green cast are knovm as aquamarines and H.M. 
Queen Elizabeth is said to have a coUection of these, her favourite 
stones. The aquamarine is regarded as a lucky stone. 

The famous French crwtallographer, Rcntl Just Hatty, enun- 
ciator in 1784 of the Law of Rational Intercepts, believed 
that substances of identical crvstal form must have the same 
chemical composition as well as the same constitution. This we now 
know to be absolutely true. This rule must not be confused with 
Mitscherlich's Law of Isomorphism which, of course, is not rigidly 
true — only approximately so. 

Now Hatty observed that the berrl and the emerald were 
geometrically identical and he asked Vauquelin to compare their 
analyses. The beryl had hitherto been regarded as calcium alumin¬ 
ium silicate, but Vauquelin showed that not only were the beryl 
and emerald identical chemically but that they contained a new 
element, the oxide of which he cmled lerre du Birii. This result was 
publish^ in 1798 and the new earth was called At gludnt at the 
sttggestion of the editor of the Annales de Chimit et de Physique 
because Vauquelin stat^ that its salts were at first sweet to the 
taste. The Germans, however, adopted the term BayUerde and the 
names glucinum and beryllium were subsequendy adopted to 
denote die metal itself. In 1924 the Chemical Soci^ decided to 
adopt the name beryllium inst^ of glucinum — a very sensible 
decision, though perhaps somewhat long overdue. 

The metal itseU was not isolated for many years. In t8z8 
Bussy* and Wohlerf independently obtained it by reduction of the 
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cbioHde with metallic potassium. It is now usually prepared by 
electrolysis of the double fiuoride, KtBeF4. 

Owing to the resemblance of its compounds to those of 
aluminium it was at first thought that beryllium would be trivalent. 
This received support from specific heat determinations and the 
application of Dulong and Petit’s rule. The combining weight of 
beryllium was found to be 4*7, and Berzelius regarded it as 
trivalent, so that its atomic weight was roughly 14. Its specific heat 
between and 100" C. was 0*41 giving an atomic weight of 
approximately 6*4 0*42 or i^-i. Tms supported Berzelius. 

Mendeldeff had no room in his Periodic Table for an clement 
with this atomic weight; he had, however, a vacancy for one of 9 
and in his table datM 1869 (p. 170) he placed beryllium between 
lithium and boron, ascribing to it a valency of two. Confirmation 
was afforded when in 1884 Nilson and Pettersson* determined the 
vapour densi^ of its chloride, showing its formula to be BeCl,, and 
again when in 1887 Mallardt observed that crystallised beryllia 
is isomorphous with crystallised zinc oxide, ZnO, and must there¬ 
fore have a similar structure, namely BeO. 

Beryllium is too expensive to be widely used as a metal by itself 
or as the main constituent of alloys. It is claimed that per cent of 
beryllium added to copper is useful for springy giving a sixfold 
tensile strength and higher fatigue endurance limit espeaally under 
conditions of corrosion. One per cent added to silver is said to make 
it resistant to tarnish. The alloy is heated in hydrogen to 400" with 
a little water vapour whereby a thin protective film of oxide is 
produced. 

Pure beryllium is now being used in the construction of the 
metal “windows” of X-ray tub« as it is more transparent to the 
rays than aluminium. 

Zinc 

Metallic zinc was not known to the andents. The “brass” of the 
Old Testament was not usually otir alloy of copper and zinc, but 
bronze, that is an alloy of copper and tin, aJtnough apparently 
brass was occasionally made by accident when copper ores contain¬ 
ing zinc were reduced (p. 99). Certainly metallic zinc was not known, 

*Kilsow and PsTTzassoM. Cempi. rtnd., 1884, 98 . 5S8; An*. Ckim. Pkyt.. xM6. 
(6), 9 , 554. Combes (Cowpl. mid., 1894, 119 . 1333) proved in a simiUr manner 
that Be is divalent bi Ks acetylacetonate, 
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either, to the l^yptians as they had no word for it. Brass was well 
known to the Romans, but they made it br reducing calamine, or 
natural sine carbonate, with charcoal in the presence of copper; 
brass was thus product without the isolation of the zinc. 

The Indians appear to have been the first to obtain the metal. 
In the Kasarnava Tantra*, written about A.D.I 20 O, a flood of light 
is thrown on the scientific knowledge of the Hindoos of the twelfUi 
century. The tantra takes the form of a dialogue between the God 
Siva and bis consort. We are told that "calamine mixed with wool, 
lac, ... and borax, and bnted in a covered crucible yields an 
essence of the appearance of tin." Obviously this "essence" was 
zinc, although the Indian alchemists did not at first recognise it as 
a senuate metal. But in the medical Lexicon ascribed to King 
Madanapala, written probably in 1374, xinc is clearly regarded as 
an individu^ metal under the name of yasada. It would thus 
»pear that the smelting of zinc was first carried out in India. 
I^m thence the art may have been carried to China or it may have 
been independently developed there. The Chinese were cerjainly 
acquaints with the metal in the sixteenth century; slabs of zinc of 
98 per cent purity have been found in the Kuang Tung Province, 
dating back to i c8B. A primitive method of extracting the metal 
from its ore is describea in the Chinese book Tien konf kai vou 
of 1637. 

The term ankum was apparently first used by the arch¬ 
alchemist Paracelsus (1493 to 1541) and was applied, for long 
after, to both ore and metal. The word spelter^ applied to commer¬ 
cial zinc, is r^arded as allied to German Spiauter or Spidlter 
pewter, and dates from the time of Boyle. 

In 1546 Agricola (p. 50) mentioned a white metal counterfei 
found on the walls of mrnaces smelting lead ore at Goslar in the 
Harz. This may have been zinc. 

During the seventeenth century the nature of zinc was mis¬ 
understood; it was frequently confused with bismuth. In 169^ 
Homberg identified it as the metal in blende and about 1700 
Johann Kunckel von Lowenstein recognised that calamine contains 
a me^ that alloys with copper in the manufacture of brass. It may 
be recalled that both HomMrg and Kunckel played an important 
rdle in the discovery of phosphorus (p. 76). rer^ states that 
Henckel was the first person in Europe to make metallic zinc from 

•P. C. Ray, “A Hutory oC Hinds ClMmlatrT'* (WilUann and Nocfat*]. 190a. 
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calamine direct in 1721. In 1738 William Champion patented a 
method of obtaining the metal, lil^ise from calamine, and in 1743 
erected a zinc factory at Bristol. The first Continental zinc works 
were established at Li^e in 1807. The production of zinc in this 
country in the middle of the eighteenth centiuy was small, the 
metal being imported from China and India as required. In 1731 it 
cost some 4260 per ton. By :8lo the production had increased so 
much that the export of zinc from England about equalled the 
total imports, so that the country was in effect self-supporting as 
renrds the metal. 

Metallic zinc in one form or another finds a very wide application 
in commerce. Zinc dust, under the name of zinc junu or blut 
fvwder — which is really a mixture of zinc and its oxide — is used 
as a reducing agent, for example, in dye manufacture. Zinc 
shavings are preapitants for gold and silver. Zinc is sometimes 
used in coinage as sharp impressions are obtainable. In 19S0, after 
World War 1 , Belgium was using zinc coins. They were very 
unpleasant to handle and left one’s pockets in a messy state. In 
Prance zinc is used for statuettes, etc, these being usually coloured 
or bronzed afterwards. Some of the statuettes contain about 17 per 
cent copper as the alloy yields a sharp impression on casting. 
Important alloys such as brass, delta metal, nickel silver (p. Z97) 
ana our silver coinage (p. 117), have already been referred to or are 
dealt with later. Motor-car handles are made of an alloy containing 
94 to 95 zinc, 4 Al, 1 to z Cu and o-z; to o-^ Mg. 

An enormous amount of zinc is used in wet galvanising, a 
process that was patented by Crawfurd in 1837. It is sdll a more 
or less rule-of-thumb procedure and although only one quality of 
galvanised iron is rec^nised the amount of zinc actually present 
on the steel varies greatly. As a rule the resistance is roughly 
proportional to the amount of zinc present. In 193^ R. H. Vallance 
and the writer analysed several galvanised articles and were 
surprised at the variation in zinc content. A few of the results are 
as rollow — 

Sheet iron 0 ^.0-54 oz. per sq. ft. 

»> W.0*7^ » .« 

Soap rack .» » 

Bucket.1-36 „ „ 

Handbowl . 1*94 » » 

The thickest Admiralty Specification is oz. 
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Sfurar^itHg, a process which was introduced by Cowdct Coles in 
1900, and since 19*3 firmly established as a trade in this country, 
as well as the direct spraying of zinc, afford further uses for the 
metal, Minor uses are m making the so-called zinc-copper couples, 
in granulated form in various chemical experiments in laboratories, 
as anodes in cells such as Lechanch< and dry cells used (pensively 
for bells in domestic service. Zinc “plating” of the inside of the 
nose was prescribed at one of the London Hospitals in 1937 ^ 
part of "defence measures" for bay fever victims. 

The discovery of cadmium solved a puzzling pharmacwtica 
problem. Friedrich Stromeyer*, professor of medicine at Gottingen 
w also the Inspector General of the Hanoverian pharmacists. In 
1817 he notic^ that zinc carbonate was being used in a certain 
area instead of the prescribed zinc oxide in compounding a certain 
preparatioo. Upon inquiry he was informed that, on ignition to 
oxi^ the zinc carbonate developed an orange-yellow colour, 
though apparently free from iron and lead. As this rendered it un- 
sui^le K>r the purpose in hand, white zinc carbonate had been 
substituted. On dissolution in add, the colour^ oxide gave a 
yellow predpitate with hydrogen sulphide which it was feared was 
arsenic sulp^e. 

“This information induced me", wrote Stromeyer,"to ^mine 
the oxide of zinc more carefully and I found, to my surprise, that 
the colour it assumed was due to the presence of a peculiar 
metallic oxide, the existence of which had not hitherto bwn sus¬ 
pected. I succeeded by a peculiar process in freeing it from the 
oxide of zinc and in redudng it to the metallic state.’ 

This metal Stromeyer named cadmium, since cadmia is an old 
name for calamine or zinc carbonate, derived from the Lat. calamus 
reed, in allusion to its slender stalactitic forms. To avoid confusion 
it should be mentioned that American mineral<»i8ts know natural 
zinc carbonate under the name of smtihsoniu, after Smithson, who 
founded the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, who 
analysed the mineral in 1803. Unfortunately, Ae Americans use 
the term calamine to designate our hcmimorphitc, Zn,Si04.^0 
or more probably Zn(OH)|*Zn|SitOj.H|0, since one half of the 

•STaoiOYi*. Ann. Ckim. Pkyu. 1819. (a). II. ft. GiJUrft AnnaUn. 1818. 80 , 
193. 1818. 22. 363. 
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total water content can be removed without destruction of the 
crystal, but not more than half. 

The pure metal is used in the cadmium and Weston standard 
cells, invaluable for the accurate determination of £.M.F’8. It is 
sprayed on to steel to protect against corrosion; sometimes it is plated 
on to steel prior to chromium plating. Alloys of cadmium with i per 
cent of Ni, or of z*ar Ag pius 0'Z5 Cu are used in automobiles 
etc, as handles, and lor c^er purposes. 

Many alloys melting at low ten^ratures contain cadmium; 
these are useful as fusible metals. Thus, Wood's allw contains 
4 Bi, z Pb, t Sn and t Cd; it melts at about 70^ C. (p. 88). 
Extensive use is made of cadmium in bearing alloys, the other 
metals being nickel, nickel silver, copper -{- stiver, or copper -f- 
magnesium. These alloys have low coracients of friction, greater 
resistance to fatigue, and are harder than the dn^base Bi^bitts. 
Unfortunately, they are easily attacked by organic adds in lubrica¬ 
ting oils. To improve their resistance to these they are first plated 
witn indium anci then heated to permit dififuston of indium into the 
Iloy. Such alloys are known as tadmium bast whiu beariiif mttah 
(p. 166). 

Both the metre and the yard have now been measured in terms 
of the cadmium red spectral line (p. 308). 
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Thi alummium group compritea tluminium, indium and thallium. 
Aluminium 

The Romaot used the term alumtn to denote substances of an 
astringent taste. One of these was a crystalline substance well known 
to GeW (died a.d. 765) and the later alchemists, who classed it 
with the vitriols. This was our "alum”. _ » t -i 

The production of alum is an industry of great antiqmty. UnW 
about 1450 most of the alum used in EuroM came from Asia 
Minor, the trade being mainly in the hands of the Genoese. In 1451 
Henry vi, being "hard up”, confiscated all the belonging 

to the Genoese merchants at Southampton to the value of 
a very considerable sum in those days. Presumably Henry add this 
alum to English purchasers and thus obtained the needed ready 
money*. 

The alum trade in those days was a roost important one; it even 
formed the subject of papal bulls and interdicts, and entered into 
the correspondence of kings, popes and cardinals. 

It was Curing the fifteenth century that several alum works were 
established in Italy. The most famous of these was at Tolfa near 
Civitavecchia, the seaport of Rome, and the ancient Centum Cetlaty 
whose harbour was planned by Trajan about a.d. ioo. Tolfa ^be 
chief place among volcanic mountains of the same name which, 
although extinct, still emit vapours. In this district the manufacture 
of so-called "Roman alum” was for centuries an industry of great 
importance. Baedeker sununarises the present position somewhat 
laconically in the words "The mines are no longer of great import¬ 
ance, but the scenery is picturesque." 

Pope Pius 11 described the origin of this industry. He stated 
that in May 1461, Giovanni de Castro, of Padua, whilst travelling 
over the mountains of Tolft^ observed a plant which he knew also 
grew on the alum mountains of Asia Minor. This led him to look 

•A dstsUed account ol tbe alum trade is riven by Rhys J»»b™s, paw. 
S£. Vuia* efSeinti/ie SoeittUs. 19x4. p. 37. Pttgrm, 191S. •• 4 »*- 
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for alum and he found some white stones with a salt-like taste 
which proved to be of a similiar nature to alum. It was alunitt, or 
alum r»ek, a basic double sulphate of aluminium and potassium 
usually formulated as K,S04.Alt(S04\.4A](0H)a. It was only 
necessary to leach with water and'crystallise the alum from the 
clear solution. 

It is better, of course, to calcine and treat the product with 
dilute sulphuric acid. This gives a solution containing excess 
aluminium sulphate, and addition of potassium sulphate enables all 
the aluminium salt to be converted into alum. This has long been 
the recognised procedure. 

De Castro hastened to acquaint His Holiness with his discovery 
and the latter, after a little initial scepticism, saw in this discovery 
the hand of God. With true Christian charity he “determined to 
employ the gift of God to His Glory in the Turkish War and 
eschorted all Christians henceforth to purchase alum only from him 
and not from the Turkish infidels.” Tne mine was soon in operation 
and by 1463 some 8000 persons were engaged, and the papal 
treasury was enriched to tne tune of some 100,000 ducats per 
annum. The following year Pope Paul n, who succeeded Pius n, 
launched a Bull excommtmicating all who purchased alum from 
the unbelievers and thus set up a papal monopoly of alum in 
Europe. There was a rise in price ana Charles the Bold decided in 
1467 to allow his people to Duy their alum anywhere they liked. 
This annoyed the Pope who threatened Charles with j^rsonal 
excommunication, and he capitulated. 

The Toifa alum was mark^y superior to that brought from the 
east and was largely purchased by dyers and the demand rapidly 
increased. Despite tne papal Bull, however, our Kings, witn 
^aracteristic British independence reserved the right to purchue 
alum where they chose, and one Pietro Aliprando, writing in 
December 1474 to the Duke of Milan, was very outspoken in 
his views of the obstinate British. “In the mornins”, he wrote, 
“thev are as devout as angels, but after dinner mey arc like 
devils, seeking to throw the Pope’s messenger into the sea.” In 
I54(, King Henry viii arrangeo to take papal alum in exchange 
for lead, of which he had immense quantities presumably as the 
result of spoliation of the monasteries. The alum was brought by 
sea from (Stdiz and stored in the "late dissolved house or Fryer 
Augustynes”. This was regarded as a good transaction because alum 
was necessary for the dyeing industry. 

N 
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Alum WM eIm produced from dum shale at an early date. Alum 
shales contain pyrites which on prolonged weathering, disintegrate 
and oxidise to sulphuric aci^ which attacks the day — essentially 
aluminium silicate — yidding aluminium sulphate and other 
substances. Both Areola (1494 to t^SS) and Libavius (1540 to 
knew that, m order to obtain crystals from the solution 
obtained ^ leaching the weathered shales, it was necessary to add 
an alkali. Both writers mention the practice of adding decomposed 
urine for the purpose. The salt obtained would thus be essentially 
ammonium alum, whereas the papal alum was obviously the 
potassium salt. It was not until 1797 that Chaptal ami Vauquelin 
show^ that ammonia and potash are vicarious in alum. This 
explained why alum could be obtained from alunitc without 
addition of alkali, since the potash was already present as sulphate, 
whereas it was not present in the Whitby shales. 

The discovery of the alum shales in the Upper Lias in the N. 
Ridingof Yorkshire was due to Thomas Chaloner who, with others, 
obtained a joint patent for the manufacture of alum in England for 
31 years in 1607. The work was to successful that King James i 
(1603 to i6ap became interested and decided that the Crown 
should share the prohts. In 1609 Chaloner's monopoly was trans¬ 
ferred to the Crown and, to stifle competition and thus counter the 
adverse effects that might follow through any rise in price due to 
maladministration, the importation of alum from abroad was 
prohibited. The usual result of ''nationalisation" accrued; for many 
years the indust^ ^ not a success; by 1637 things had improved 
and the Yorkshire industry reached its zenith in the latter naif of 
the eighteenth century; it then gradually declined to extinction. 

In 1754 Marcgraf showed that alumina and lime are two distinct 
earths and that alumina is the earth present along with silica in clay. 
Divy, after his brilliant success in isolating the alkali and alkaline 
earth metals bj electrolysis, endeavoured in a similar manner to 
obtain alumimum, but friled. But Oersted, discoverer of the 
magnetic action of the electric current, succeeded in i8aj by 
acting on aluminium chloride with potassium amaJgam. The 
r»ulting aluminium amalgam ^ then distilled in the absence of 
air, leaving a residue of metallic aluminium, which in colour and 
li^re was stated to resemble tin. In 1827, Wohler, who found 
lumself unable to repeat Oersted’s experiment, obtained the metal 
by decomposing the anhydrous chloride with metallic potassium. 
In both cases the products were impure. 
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The French chemist, Henri St. Claire Deville was the first to 
obtain pure aluminium. In 18^4, he prepared the double chloride 
NaCI.AlCl,, and, by heating this with sodium, succeeded in isolating 
pure aluminium. 

In June t88t, James Fern Webster patented a process for 
producing aluminium and erected what is claimed to be the world’s 
first factory at Solihull Lodge, near Birmingham. The output was 
about 10 tons weekly and in 1883 a large consignment was sent to 
the Calcutta Exhibition, where it was awarded two gold medals. 
Although one or two patents were taken out the main process was 
secret. 

In x886, Charles Hall, an American, and the Frenchman, Paul 
Htfroult, solved the problem of producing aluminium electro- 

« from alumina in a bath of molten cryolite. Hall died in 
aving a fortune of nearly million. Hwult died the same 
y^; both men were only 51 years ofage at the time of their decease. 

The first authentic article of aluminium was a rattle for the 
infant destined later to become Eimperor Napoleon ni. In 1854, an 
aluminium medal was struck and presentea to him, and he both 
authorised and financed experiments to manufacture the metal on 
a laiwer scale. He'had visions of supplying his troops with helmets 
and breastplates of aluminium, but its price of over j^ioo per lb. 
rendered tne proposition hopeless. After the invention of the Hall- 
H^oult electrol3rtic process the price fell to about ^85 per ton in 
1914. The world consumption in 1938 was 550,000 tons, and by 
1941 it was close U{>on one million tons. It was stated in October 
1939, that bullet-proof duralumin armotir was among Germany’s 
new methods of warfare on the Western Front. 

Owing to its low density, a*7 (tin is 7*3) aluminium and its 
alloys, also of low densi^, are particularly valuable for aircraft 
production. Small quantities of certain alloying elements increase 
the tensile strength to that of mild steel. Thus duralumin, confin¬ 
ing up to 5 per cent copper and small amounts of magnesium, 
manganese, silicon and iron, may have a tensile strength of 30*5 
tons per sq. in., and will weigh only one third m muen as corres¬ 
ponding steel plates. 

Cooking utensils are made of aluminium, and elaborate 
experiments indicate that, if any aluminium thereby enters the 
system, it soon leaves the system and does no harm. 

Aluminium is used in dcctric transmission in place of copper; 
it is added to molten steel prior to casting to prevent blow holes. It 
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is useful as a reducing agent in the production of certain metals, and 
in the manufacture of thermit. The action of this latter is due to the 
enormous heat of union of aluminium with oxygen, namely, 
399,040 gram calories per 54 grams of metal. 

In 1938 an aluminium wire was on exhibit at the Glasgow 
Empire Exhibition, of diameter O'OOOi in. It was calculated that 
I oz. of thb wire would cost some (,$ million and would encircle 
the earth at the equator 1200 times. Some 600 of these hairs would 
be equivalent to a human hair. 

Although it readily combines with oxygen, aluminium is 
resistant to atmosoheric corrosion because a thin him of closely 
adherent oxide is formed which protects the underlying metal from 
attack. Aluminium powder is therefore used as a pigment in anti* 
corrosive paints. 

In 1936 sen coins in Japan were made of aluminium. 

The excessive wear of aluminium pistons in internal combustion 
engines has been traced to oxidation with production of amorphous 
oxide, A1,0^, which hardens to corunaum, which is strongly 
abrasive. To prevent this, magnesium is added to the aluminium; 
this on oxidation gives ^inel, MgO.AljC^, which is amorphous, 
stable and not abrasive. This is termed “spinelising”. 

The surface of aluminium may be allowed to undergo superficial 
oxidation and then dyed with various dyes to give beautiful effects. 
The explosive ammonal^ used in mining, consists of 4 to 6 parts of 
aluminium the remainder being ammonium nitrate. 

Aluminium yields many valuable alloys. Magnalium consists of 
aluminium with 1 to 2 per cent of magnesium; duralumtH contains 
up to 5 per cent of copper with small amounts of Mg, Mn, Fe, and 
Si; it has a low coefficient of expansion with rise of temperature, and 
plates of duralumin are only one*third the weight of ^uallv strong 
steel ones. There is a growing interest in aluminium bronzes, 
alloys of aluminium and copper which are resistant to seawater and 
certain concentrations of sulphuric acid. Alloys of aluminium and 
silicon are also becoming important. 

The first bridge of aluminium alloy was opened at Sunderland 
in 1948. It has a span of 95 feet and is designed to carry road and 
rail. 

Indium 

In one sense the discovery of thallium led to that of Indium as did 
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the discover of caesium to that of rubidium. Ferdinand Reich*, 
professor of physics at Freibere, was examinin? some local zinc 
ores and in 1863 obtained a vJlow precipitate Qo,S|) on passing 
hydrogen sulphide into an almost neutru solution, arsenic, etc, 
having been previously removed from the ore by roasting. He 
concluded that this contained a hitherto unknown element and asked 
his assistant Hieron^us Theodor Richter to examine the 
precipitate sp^troscopically as he himself was colour blind. Richter 
noticed a brilliant line A45' 1 a in the dark blue region which did not 
coincide with either of the caesium lines ^SS 5 > 4593- 
taken to confirm the existence of a new element, and it was 
appropriately decided to call it indium from indiga. The element was 
studied in detail by Winklerf a few years later. 

Indium occurs in widespread association with both zinc and 
tin ores. It seems improbaole that this can be due to chemical 
segregation, for isomorphism of indium and tin compounds, for 
example, appears to be ruled out by their difference botn in valency 
and atomic radius. It has been su^ested^ that the tin isotope 115 
has gradually been transmuted into indium (15 by loss of an 
electron and a neutrino. The process is presumed to take place 
extremely slowly so that in finite time it escapes observation. Tin 
has eleven natural isotopes; of these Sn ii; constitutes 0*44 per 
cent. Indium comprises In 115, 95-5, and In 113, 4-^ per cent. 
The high percentage of isotope 115 in natural indium is in narmony 
with the above suggestion. 

The chlorides of indium are of considerable historical interest. 
KekuU regarded valency as a fundamental property of the atom, as 
unchange^Ie and invariable as the atomic weight. This view he 
retained to the last. Apparent exertions certainly existed. Carbon 
monoxide could, however, readily oe explained on the assumption 
that the two unused valencies of the carbon atom saturate each other; 
mercurous salts, such as the chloride, possessed the double formula, 
Cl-Hg-Hg-CI, and soon. In :888, however, Nilsonand PetterssonI 
showed that three distinct chlorides of indium can exist in the 
vapour state. To these they gave the formulc InCI, InCl, and 

*RBicii and Ricbtxr. /. praiU. Cham., 1863, 19 , 441; 1863, 90 , 17a: 1864. 9t. 
480. Richtsx, Compt. r^nd.. 1867. 84 . 837. 

tWiHKLBR. /. prnJit. ChtM.. 1863. 94 . i; 1865. 95 . 414: > 847 . 101 375. 

{EAtTMAM, Pkysicat Rtntw. 1937, SI laaS. Bat AaazKs disaeaU from this 
view {Natmrt. 1948, 161 414). . . 

{Nilson and Psttbusok. Tram. Cham. Sec., 1888, 81 814. Zai$$eh phytikat 
Cham.. 1888, 1 657. 
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InCl,, respectively. This was the first clear example'of an element 
showing three valencies; these could not be e:^iained away by 
association or self-neutndisation in Kekul^'s manner, and were 
regarded as definitely establishing the principle of multiple valency. 
No one doubts this principle tOKlay, though indium may not of 
necessi^ be divalent m InCl^; it may perhaps be a complex, such 
as ln[rriCl4] M* indium tetrachlorindiate, the indium atoms 
functioning with valencies of one and three, resp^dvely. 

On account of its relatively low melting point (156*4* C) and 
high boiling point (2087* C) indium has an unusually large liquid 
range; its use in high temperature thermometry has been advocated. 
An alloy of 18 per cent of indium with Wood’s metal (p. 159^ melts 
at 46* C. Small amounts up to 5 per cent are added to jewellery to 
increase the hardness. A 42 per cent alloy with silver is untamish- 
able; but the cost is high and the alloy is difficult to work. It is 
m<^e usual, therefore, to plate silver with indium and then by 
suitable heat treatment to induce the formation of a thin surface 
layer of untarnishable alloy. Indium is also used in dental alloys; 
it is also plated on to cadmium base white metal bearing alloys, and 
heated to 340* F (170* to diffuse it inwards whereby resistance 
to corrosion by organic acids in lubricating oils is enhanced. 

Thallium 

Thallium was discovered independendy by Sir William Crookes* 
in England and by the Belgian chemist M. Lamy. Crookes was 
the first to make the diKOvery. He was the founder and editor of 
the now defunct CAmieal News which, in its day, was a valuable 
contribution to scientific literature. In March 1861 he was engaged 
in extracting selenium from a deposit obtained from a sulphuric 
acid factory at Tilkerode in the Harz. Bunsen and KirchhofiT had 
just announced their discovery of caesium and rubidium with the 
aid of the spectroscope (p. 147), so Crookes tested his material in a 
similar manner. 

He noticed a new line in the green portion of the spectrum and 
in accordance with the Bunsen-Kirchhoif rule then recently 
enunciated, concluded that a new element was present to which he 
gave the name thallium from Greek tkalks^ a young shoot or green 
twig. 

*CaooiCBS, CIttm. I 06 i, 3 . > 93 . 303. PM. Mu., x 86 i, (4). 21 , 301. 

PouKNisa D’Albx, "TIm life of Sir WLUiam uookee" (iJawiii. 1933), Chapters 
7. 8 and 15. 
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At first Crookes thought the new element was probably a metalloid 
like selenium. His early work was hampered oy lack of material, 
but eventually he found that thallium was a metal and In May i % 6 l 
was able to exhibit a few grains in powder form. 

In April 1862, Claude August Lamy* independently observed 
the same green line due to thulium in the spectrum obtained from 
slime from a sulphuric acid works at Loos, where Belgian pyrites 
were used. More fortunate than Crookes he had consiaerable 
quantities of material at his disposal and soon established the 
metallic nature of thallium. In May of the same year he was able 
to display a lump of the metal ana before the end of the year he 
isolated several hundred grams and gave a foirly complete account 
of the physical and chemical properties of the metal. 

For some time the question of ^e priority of these two chemists 
was an unfortunate cause of dispute. There can be no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that Crookes was the first to observe the green line and it 
appears highly probable, too, that he was also the first to obtain the 
metal; he claimed to have obtained it as a black powder as early as 
ist May i86a. 

At this time the Periodic Classification had not been formulated 
and it was difficult to decide to which group of elements thallium 
should be assigned. The metal resen^Ies lead in many of its 
physical properties and a number of thallous compounds likewise 
resemblea tnose of lead. Other thallous salts were found to be 
isomorphous with those of potassium and the spectrum of thallium 
was simple like the spectra of the alkali metiUs. To add to the 
uncertainty, thallic compounds resembled those of aluminium. 
For these reasons Dumss referred to thallium as “the paradoxical 
metal” and “the ornithorynchus of the metals”. Mendelrfeff, with 
characteristic courage, classed thallium with the aluminium metals 
in his Periodic Ta^e in 1869, and subsequent research has folly 
justified this arrangement. With an atomic number 81 it lies 
between mercury (80) and lead (82) and whilst in the monovalent 
state it shows analogy with the sdkali metals, in the trivalent state 
it is a true congener of indium. 

*Laky. Compt. rtnd., tSOi, S 4 . 1335; i86>, U, 836. Amn. CUm. Pkyt.. 1883, 
( 3 ). n - 3 « 5 . 
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MsNDBLiirF's predictees include scandium, gallium and german- 
iiim. 

When once the Atomic Theory, as enunciated by John Dalton, 
eirea 1803, had been accepted, numerous attempts were made by 
chemists to discover some method of grouping tc^ether those 
isolated portions of matter known as elements. 

In 1816 Doebereiner directed attention to the curious fact that 
certain triads of elements existed in which the elements showed 
both a p^liar r^^ularity in their atomic weights and a dose 
similarity in chemi^ properties. For several years, however, the 
subject was allowed to drop into abeyance until Dumas in 1851 

r n brought it to the fore; both he and other chemists added to 
example. Sulphur, selenium and tellurium were typical; the 
atomic weight of selenium was practically the mean or those of 
sulphur ano tellurium. Five such triads were found, namely — 



Atomic 

Weights 

Means 


Atomic 

Weights 

Means 

Lithium 

Sodium 

Potassium 

6-940 

2 i -997 

39.096 

13018 

Sulphur 

Sdenium 

Tellurium 

31-06 

78-96 

117-61 

79-84 

Caldtun 

Strontium 

Barium 

40-08 

87-63 

*37-36 

88-71 

Chlorine 

Bromine 

Iodine 

35 - 4 J 7 

79-916 

116-91 

81-19 

Phosphorus 

Arsenic 

Antimony 

30-98 

74-91 

111-76 

76*37 





At hrst it was hoped that all the elements might ultimately be 
grouped into these triads and that in this way a complete system of 
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classifyinff mi^ht be evolved, for the Periodic Classification had 
not then been introduced. These hopes were, however, doomed to 
failure and a severe blow was struck at the utility of the triads when 
Cooke showed that some of them actually broke into natural 
groups of four or five closely related elements, as in the case of the 
halogens and the alkali metals respectively. 

A second group of triads was also known in which the atomic 
weights of the constituent elements were closely similv; these 
were the iron and platinum metals. In the accompanying liit the 
modern atomic weights are used as in the previous table. 

Iron .. Ruthenium.. ioi*7 Osmium .. 190*2 

Cobalt .. 58*94 Rhodium .. 102*91 Iridium .. 193*1 

Nickel .. 58*69 Palladium .. 106*7 Platinum .. 195*23 


Some years later, when the atomic weights had been revised by 
Cannizzaro, Chancourtois observed that certain remarkable reg¬ 
ularities were brought out by arranging the elements in the order of 
increasing atomic weights, and in 1862 he arranged them in a 
spiral round a vcrticiJ cylinder divided into 16 vertical sections 
known as the Telluric Screw. The elements in any vertical section 
were seen to possess analogous chemical and physical properties. 

About this time Newlands was working along similar lines and 
in a series of p^ers from 1864 to 1866 introduced his generalisa¬ 
tion known as The Law ef Oetavet. In a series of short papers he 
showed that when the elements are arranged in order of increasing 
atomic weights, similarities between their properties become 
apparent periodically between the first and last of every eight 
elements. Thus lithium, sodium and potassium resembiM each 
other; counting lithium as 1, sodium was 8; with sodium i, 
potassium was 8, and so on. Hence the term octave. At first 
Newlands’ papers were ridiculed and the coincidences ascribed to 
chance. In 1866, at a meeting of the Chemical Society when a 
paper entitled “The Law of Octaves and the Causes of the 
Numerical Relations among the Atomic Weights” was being 
discussed, one cynic inouired if Newlands had ever examined the 
elements according to their initial letters and suggested that such 
a study might prove profitable. Newlands, however, did not pursue 
the suoject. 

In 1869 and in subsei^uent years Lothar Meyer and Mendel^eff 
independently made simUar oteervations and these generalisations 
came to be known as the Periodic Law. 
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MINDtLIirr’s PRBDICTBIS 

Can any good come out of Nazareth? Prophets often remain 
unrecc^nised in their own coun^. As soon as Meyer and 
Mendddeff recognised the periodicity of the elements, the British 
began to think that after all there might be something in Newlands’ 
observations. At that time, however, not only was the number of 
elements known to the chemist relatively small but the values 
assigned to their atomic weights were often faulw, even when their 
equivalent weights were known with reasonable accuracy. Thus 
the atomic weight assigned to beryllium was 14, indium 76 and 
uranium no, and these values threw them out of their true 
positions. As more elements were discovered and their atomic 
weights correctly determined, the general truth of the Periodic 
Law came to be appreciated and attempts were made to bring the 
recalcitrant elements into line. 

The periodic table drawn up by Mendelieff in 1869, as it 
appeared when published in English in 1871, is shown on p. 170. 
It is much the same as the modern Idtal Ptri^iic Table, shown 
on page 5, in which the elements are arranged in the order 
of tne increasing electric cha^e on the atomic nucleus, which is 
much the same as the order ofincreasing atomic weights. There is 
one important difference, namely the inclusion of the inert gases in 
wlumn "o” by William Ramsay; these gases were of course unknown 
in 1869. This scheme was an enormous advance on anything 
which an arrangement based on the Doebereiner triads coula hope 
to be. The vertical groups held not only all the triads but the other 
elements associated with them, so that natural groups were no 
longer dissected. Thus the j alkali metals and the 4 halogens fell 
into groups 1 and vi respectively. There were, however, certain 
difRculties; but Mendeleeft, believing in the real existence of 
periodicity, felt that these were due to incorrect data and sought 
means of harmonising all the discrepancies. 

Taking the three elements mentioned above, Mendel^cfF 
suggested that, as their equivalent weights were well known, it 
mi^t well be that the valencies assigns to them were incorrect. 
Thus from its resemblance to aluminium, beryllium was regarded 
as trivalent and its atomic weight was in consequence taken as 
4*7 X 3 or 14' I ; if, however, the analogy were mistaken and 
l^ryllium ought really to be compared with magnesium and 
calcium, its valency would be a and its atomic weight in consequence 
4*7 X 1 or 9*4. In that event there was room in his table. 
Mendel^efF therefore assumed that this was correct and boldly 
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placed beryllium at the head of group n. Similarly he assumed that 
indium was trlvalent, resembling aluminium rather than zinc, so 
that its atomic weight became 113 instead of 76; he also assumed 
that uranium was nexavalenl like sulphur, not trivalcnt like iron, 
thus raising its atomic weight from 130 to 140. These three 
recalcitrant elements then fell into line. Subsequent work has fully 
justified these manoeuvres. 

Even so there remained three important «p8 in the fourth and 
fifth rows of the table. Mendeldeff again toM his courage in both 
hands and suggested that these pointed to the existence of three 
elements as yet unknown to science. He named them ri(«-boron, 
eifl-aluminium and eie-silicon respectively; moreover he went so 
^ as to indicate the general properties these elements would 
be found to possess when discovers. 

In due course these elements were discovered and christened 
uandium, galBum and germatnum respectively. They were found to 
possess properties remarkably dose to those predicted by 
Mendel^, and their discovery removed all lingering doubts as 
to the importance of the Periodic Law. 

Scandium 

In 187^ Nilson was extracting ytterbia from euxenite — a complex 
niobo-mantte of yttrium and uranium — and from gadoHnite — a 
basic ortho silicate of iron, beryllium, and the yttrium earths 
named after GadoHn, the Finnish mineralogist. He used the method 
adopted the previous year by Marignac, the discoverer of ytterbia, 
and obtained some 63 grams of "earth” which he converted into 
nitrate and fractionally decomposed by heat — a favourite method 
of fractionation, first i^opted by Berlin in i860. To his surprise he 
found that it contained a small amount ^ctuallv onlp 0*3 gram) of 
an entirely new earth characterised by feeble basicity, a very low 
chemical equivalent, and a new spark speep^m. To this new earth 
he gave the name scanJia in honour of his native Scandinavia. A 
little later Nilson obtained a further supply of scandia, described 
some salts, and determined the atomic weight of the metal, 
scandium. It was Cleve who, in the same year (1879), pointed out 
that the properties of the element agreed with those predicted by 
Mendel^efF tor Cild-boron. 

In many respects scandium resembles the rare earth metals, but 
not so closely as does yttrium (p. 178). Like the rares it is found in 
small quantities in many minerals, it is trivalent yet yields neither 
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an alum nor alkyl or arrl denvatives; its oxalate U insoluble in 
water and dilute acids and it 3rields douMe platino<yanides. Never* 
theless, it is not now usually regarded as a true rare earth, since in 
many ways it presents notable contrasts. Thus, for example, its 
acetyl acetonate sublimes without decomposition, like that of 
thorium; its fluoride, ScF,, again like that of thorium, TbF4, is 
insoluble in mineral acids and affords a convenient method of 
separating scandium from the rare earth metals whose fluorides 
are soluble. A further difference lies in the tendency for scandium 
sulphate to yield complex ions in ai^ueous solution. Addition of 
barium chloride does not at once preapitate all the sulphate ion as 
barium sulphate. It is concluded that the salt has the constitution 
Sc[Sc(S04)i], that is, it is scandium sulphato-scandiate, analogous 
to cadmium todo-cadmiate, Cd[Cdl4]. In each of these and in many 
other ways the scandium derivative behaves differently from the 
corresponding rare earth one. 

For many years an atomic weight of 44-1 was accepted for 
scandium, but in 1923 Aston showed that the element had no 
isotopes and that Its atomic mass relative to oxygen 16 was 45. 
As a result of fresh chemical investigation, the atomic weight 45*1 
was accepted by the International Committee in 1925, and uts 
value is accepted tcwlay (1950). 

Gallium 

In August 1875, Boisbaudran observed a pair of violet lines in the 
spark spectrum of some material he had separated from zinc blende 
from the Pierrefltte mine, from which he concluded the presence 
of a new element. This he named gallium in honour of his native 
country. Later in the year he obtained a small quantity of the free 
metal by electrolysis of a solution of gallium hydroxiae in caustic 
potash. It was Mendel^efr himself who, in November 187^, 
suggested the identityofthiseIementwitheil4*aluminium, and further 
study of its properties and those of its compounds confirmed this view. 

Galium has a very wide range of liquidity; it melts at 30* and 
boils at 1600* C, and may therefore be used as the liquid indicator 
in a quartz thermometer at temperatures much higher than the 
ordinary mercury thermometer. 

Germaoiom 

Towards the close of 1885 Welsbach discovered a new mineral in 
the HimmeIsfQrst mine near Frcibe^, Saxony. This he called 
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nmndiu from its metsilic lustre aad the fact that it con^s silver 
(G?«k arguni, silver). On the assum^on that the mineral was 
essentially silver sulphide, which a qualitative analysis bv Richter 
had indicated, Winkler (1838 to 1904) was reauested by Welsbach 
to a quantitative analysis. He did so, but, as in Plattner's 
examination of polluxite (p.147), his analysis only add^ up to 
some 93 per cent. For sev^ months he puizled over this, but at 
last was aole to isolate a new base from which, in 1887, he prepared 
a new metal. In honour of his fatherland he called it germanium. 
Aigyrodite is 4A&S.G«S|. It was at first thought that the new metal 
would fill in the supposed «p between antimony and bismuth, but 
it was soon recognised as Mendeieeff's /io^ilicon. 

For a long time germanium was ve^ rare, but in 1916 a new 
mine^ germaHtu, was discovered in S. Afr’ica. It is a complex 
copper pyrites and contains some 8 per cent of germanium and 
I of galRum, together with varying amounts of nearly twenty other 
elements. It is the only mineral known to contain both gallium and 
gennaniiun in appreciable amounts. 

Germanium has at present few uses in industry. With the 
extension of radio communication to ultra-high ifreqiwnciM the 
use of point-contact crystal rectifiers in telecommunication circuits 
has berame an established practice. Both silicon (p. 70) and ger¬ 
manium crysml rectifiers are in use. The germanium crystals 
are obtained from ingots formed in vacuo and slowly cooled. 
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THE RARE EARTH OR LANTHANIDE 
SERIES 


Tub rare earth metals constitute a ^up of fifteen contiguotu 
elements, numbers ^7 to 7 > inclusive, in the Periodic Classification 
to which is added yttrium (No. 39) because of its very close 
analogies generally and particularly with those with the higher 
atomic numbers. For reasons already given, scandium (2 iX although 
a congener ofyttrium and belonging to the same vertic^ group of 
the Periodic Table, is not include amongst the rare earths proper. 

The modern acceotation of the term “earth" was discussed in 
connexion with the aukaline earths. The 80<alled rare earths are of 
Mculiar interest. They even attracted the attention of H.I.H. 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte who prepared pure ceria and 
several salts of cerium in 1843. It is convenient to retain the 
specific adjective "rare" although it is well rect^ised that many 
of the earths arc t^uite plentiful although others may be extremely 
Bouce. Indeed their distribution is remarkably uneven. It has been 
estimated* that they, all told, constitute only 0*001 per cent of the 
earth’s crust. Cerium is relatively abundant; it rivals tin and is 
three times as plentiful in the earth’s lo-mile crust as lead, as is 
evident from the table on page lyfif. 

Yttrium, neodymium and lanthanum are more plentiful than 
lead, and all are more so than silver, with the single exception of 
illinium with regard to the existence of which considerable doubt 
now exists. 

Although the figures shown are always liable to modification as 
our knowledge of the composition of the earth’s crust is extended, 
they are prol»bly of the right order. One feature is very pronounced, 
namely tW the metals of even atomic number are invariably more 
plentiful than their immediate odd congeners. This Is clearly shown 
ID Fig. 6. 


*Wasiiimoton's MtixSAte. qaotod by HonoHS, Trsiu. Amtr. Bt 4 eiroelum. Soc,, 
X9SS. Ct. 49- 

tKomerooa Mtliaate* have been published. The data ia the Table an mb- 
•taatially the same as tboee given by GouMcmam. J. Chet*. See.. 1957, p. 656. 
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lo the Earth's cnut 


Rara>aarth Metals 


Atomic 

No. 

Copptr 

Grama 
per ton 
100 

58 

Cerium 

44 

50 

Tin .. 

40 

39 

Yttrium 

3 * 

60 

Neodymium .. 

U 

57 

Lanthanum .. 

»9 

82 

Uad.. 

16 

62 

Samarium 

6-5 

64 

Gadolinium . 

63 

59 

Praseodymium 

5-6 


Atomic 

Grams 

No. 


per ton 

66 

Dysprosium 

•• 4-3 

70 

Ytterbium 

2-6 

68 

Erbium 

.. 2-4 

67 

Holmium 

X’2 

63 

Europium 

1*0 

65 

Terbium 

1-0 

71 

Lutedum 

.. 0-7 

69 

Thulium 

•• 

61 

(Illinium) 

.. ? 
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In their chemical properties the rare earths resemble one another 
very closely; there is a gradual change in properties as we pass along 
the series from lanthanum (57) in order of increasing atomic 
number towards lutecium (ytV and although it is easy to distinguish 
between and to separate aements of widely removed atomic 
numbers, like the two mentioned, it is sometimes extremely difficult 
to separate two contiguous elements. It can be done qualitatively in 
most cases by repeated fractionation of one kind or another, 
usually by fractional crystallisation, but the method cannot give 
qxiantitative results. Two contiguous elements fiequently resemble 
each other much more closely than the platinum metals and in this 
respect lie between these and some isotopes, notably hydrogen and 
deuterium. 

The reason for this similarity is not difficult to 6od. The 
chemical and optical properties of atoms are mainly decided by the 
outermost electrons, as we have already seen. The arrangements of 
the electrons round the nuclei in yttnum, scandium and the rare 
earth elements are shown in the accompanying table. 


Shell 

Maximum No. of 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

Electrons 

a 

8 

18 


50 

ao Calcium 

a 

8 

4 

8 

a 


a 1 Scandium 

a 

8 

8+ 1 

a 


38 Strontium 

a 

8 

18 

8 

a 

39 Yttrium 

a 

8 

18 

8+ I 

a 

56 Barium 

a 

8 

18 

18 

8 

57 Lanthanum .. 

a 

8 

iB 

18 

8+ I 

58 Cerium .. 

a 

8 

!8 

18 + 1 

8+ I* 

59 Praseodymium 

a 

8 

z8 

18 + a 

8+1* 

60 Neodymium .. 

a ■ 

8 

16 

18 + 3 

8-f- X* 

61 (? Illinium) 

a 

8 

18 

18 -j- 4 

8+1* 

6a Samarium 

a 

8 

x8 

18+ 5 

.8 4-1* 

63 Europium 

a 

8 

18 

18^6 

8 4 - I* 

64 Gadolinium .. 

a 

8 

18 

18+7 

84 - I 

65 Terbium 

a 

8 

j8 

x8 -f 8 

84 - 1 

60 I^prosium . . 
67 Holmtum .. 

a 

8 

18 

18+9 

8 4- X* 

a 

8 

18 

x8 -f- 10 

8 4- X* 


M 


P 

7a 


a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 
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Sbdl 

Maximum No. of 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

P 

Electrons 

2 

8 

18 


50 

72 

fi8 Erbium 

2 

8 

18 

>8+11 

8 -h 1* 

2 

69 Thulium 

2 

8 

18 

18 4- 12 

8 + I* 

2 

70 Ytterbium 

2 

8 

18 

«8+ 13 

8 -h I* 

2 

71 Lutecium 

2 

8 

18 

18 + 14 

8 1 

2 

72 Hafnium 

2 

8 

18 

3a 

8 + 2 

2 

73 Tantalum 

2 

8 

18 

34 

8+3 

2 


According to a more recent view* the starred electrons in the 
0 -shell are held in the N-shell. For reasons explained later Seaborg 
has su^est^ (p. in) that the series of elements ranmng from 
lanthanum (J7) to lutecium (71) be termed the lanthantie strits, a 
term that calls attention to the Mtinide serin, ranging upwards 
from actinium (89) in which the O-shell gradually hlls up. 

It has airily ^en mentioned (p. 172) that scandium bears a 
resemblance to the rare earth metals and the electrons in the M and 
N shells of the former certainly resemble those in the O and P shells 
in the latter. But for reasons already given scandium is not r^arded 
as a true rare earth metal. 

The structure of yttrium approaches even more closely that of 
the rare earth met^s, for like these latter its M shell is complete, and 
in its chemical properties it so closely resembles those with the 
higher atomic weights that elements 63 to 71 are frequently 
f l a ^^ as bdonging to the yttrium group. We shall observe this 
classification in tne present section. 

The characteristic valency of the dements is 3, but a few of them 
can function in other capacities; they then show marked dififerences 
in the physical properties of their derivatives and can often be 
separated very completely from their congeners in this way. For 
example, oxidation of cerous (trivalent) compounds to ceric 
(tetravslent) enables cerium to be separated. It yields, for example, 
beautiful orange crystals of ceric ammonium nitrate, 
Ce(NOi)4.2NH<NO|, insoluble in concentrated nitric acid, whereas 
the nitrates of its congeners are soluble. Similarly upon reduction 
europium and ytterbium yield insoluble sulphates, EuSO^ and 

•Yost, "The Rare Barth Elnaesta and Their CompouDdi", p. 5 (Chap m an ft 
HaH, IW7). 
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YtSO«, corresponding to barium sulphate, whereas the sulphates of 
their congeners gad^inium, Gd,(S04)|.SH,0, and dysprosium, 
Dy,(S04)|.8Ht0, are soluble and cannot be reduced. Such methods 
are a very great help, for fractionation is slow and tedious; thus, in 
preparing a vei^ pure lutecium, Urbain in 1911 submitted his 
material to fractionation some t c,ooo times (p. 131). 

In discussing the history* of these elements it is convenient to 
discuss them in two groups, namely, the cerium earths, comprising 
elements 57 to 62, and the yttrium earths 63^71 with yttrium (3^ 
itself. 

Tb« yttrium ftroup 

Let us be scriptural and take the last first. The story begins with a 
Swedish mineralogist, by name Lieutenant Arrhenius, to be dis> 
tinguished from ovante Arrhenius who, a century later, evolved 
the theoiT of electrolytic dissociation. In 1788 Lt. Arrhenius 
found a black mineral in a quarry at the little town of Ytterby, near 
Stockholm, and regarding it as new to science he called xXyuerhiu. 
Six years later, in 1794, ^e Finnish mineralogist Gadolin, a native 
of Helsinki, examined this mineral and concluded that it contained 
a new earth. This was confirmed in 1797 by Ekeberg, destined 
later to be the discoverer of tantalum. He showed that the mineral 
contained beryllia, which had just been discovered by Vauquelin 
^though the result was not published until 1798, and a new earth 
which ne called yttria. In recognition of Gadolin's original observa¬ 
tion, the original ytterbite came to be known as7u<f0//»rVr,and to-dav 
we assign to it the formula 3BcO.FeO.Y*C)|.2SO|. This new earth 
yttria, however, proved to be complex, and in 1843 Mosander 
separat^ three earths from it to which he gave the names yttria^ 
eroia, and terbia. The yttria was essentially the earth known by 
that name to-day. The erbia gave a brown higher oxide on ignition 
whilst the terbia was pink. In x86o, however, Berlin introduced a 
method of fractionation depending upon the pa^ial decomposition 
of rare earth nitrates by heat; experimenting with the crude yttria 
he failed to obtain the brown earth and most unfortunately i^Ied 
the pink earth, the existence of which he was able to confirm, erbia. 

In 1873 * mineral known as tamankiie was found in quantity in 
Mitchell County, North Carolina. This mineral had been found in 
Russia many years previously by von Samarski and handed to 

*FuU retorencea to tha eartv historlaa oi tbeaa alaments ara jivau ia PatSHD’s 
"Textbook of laorganic Cbamktiy*'. Vol. iv. H. F. V. Littla (Griffin, 1917). 
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Heinrich Rose for Eneljrsis. It is t complex niobo-tintilate contun- 
ing numerous rare earth elements and Rose named it after its 
discoverer. The finding of the mineral in Carolina enabled 
chemists by 1877 to obtain furlv large amounts of raw material for 
the study of the now “less rare’^ ear^s, and the work entered on a 
new phase. In 1877 Delafontaine confirmed the existence of 
Mosander's brown oxide>forming earth in samarskite, and owing 
to Berlin's unfortunate action, he luui perforce to call it terbia. Thus 
a most distressing confusion arose. The following year (1878), 
Marignac confirmed the existence of this terbia in gadoHnite as 
Mosander had claimed. But it was only present to a minute extent, 
its deep staining powder being char^eristtc. It was only many 
^ears later that the brown higber>oxide forming earth was obtained 
in a state of purity. 

About this time Laurence Smith and Delafontaine obtained 
what they believed to be two new earths, which they called 
mosandra and phillipia respectively. Moseley's method of deter¬ 
mining atomic numbers had not then been dreamed of, and it was 
extremely difficult not merely to ascertain whether or not an earth 
was simple^ but also how many separate earths were to be expected, 
as the Periodic Table nve no help at all. Suffice it to say that 
Smith's mosandra and Delafontainea phillipia were mixtures. 

Returning now to Marignac, in 1878 he fractionated the earths 
from muiolinite, and Soret examined the absorption spectra of the 
erbia fractions with the result that be concluded that at least two 
earths were present. He suggested retaining the name erbia for the 
earth which gave the absorption bands characteristic of the crude 
erbia and designated the new element givingother bands, particularly 
A6404 and 5363 as X. He also observed a band A6840 which did 
not appear to Ixlong to either. Marignac meanwhile fractionated 
the crude erbia and isolated a new earth which he called ytterbia, 
which was shown to be conmlex by Auer von Welsbach and Urbain 
many years later. In 1905 Welsbach announced that it consisted of 
two earths which he called Aldebaranta and Cassiopeia; but Urbain 
in 1^7 named them neoytterbia and lutetia, the latter name being 
the Latin for Urbain's native city Lutetia Parimnim. The Inter¬ 
national Atomic Weights Committee, however, adopted the names 
ytterbium and lutetium for the elements. It should be mentioned that 
Charles James of New Hampshire University, U.S.A., simul¬ 
taneous!)' discovered lutecia, but delay in publishing his results 
caused him Co lose priority to Urbain. 
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The order of discovery of the yttrium earths is summarised 
in the fbtiowing scheme — 

History erf the yttrium earths 
Ytterbite or GadoUnite 

X797 Ekebetg 


Already duoovered 
by Vauqueto 


Yttria 


2S43 Mosander 
proved complex 


Terbia 

gave pink salts 


x86o Berlin 
isolated 
and called it 


Erbia 

gave a brown hi^er oxide 


YUria 


Erbia 


several 

investigators 


1879 

Nilson 


XE77 confirmed 
•by uelalootaine 
who had to 
call it 


Temia 

I x88o Uosander 
fractionated to 




Ttrhia 


Samaria 
already known 
to Boisbaudran 
X879 (p. X84) 


5MI(dw 
Uendel^’s 
EAa-boron 
(P- 17a) 


xw 

Jrbain 


Url 


I 

LtdtHa 


1879 

Gave 


Er. 


■c: 


X87S 

Soretby 

absorptiM 

spectrum 


Thidia HolW 


Element X 


(aeo-) 

YtUrbia 


Dytpntia 
obtained pore 
by Urbain in 
1906 


^Hotaiia 
obtained pore 
by Holrabeig 
in 1911 
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Ntlson, in 1879, obtained still another oxide from crude erbia 
which he called uandia^ in honour of his native Scandinavia. This 
has already been discussed as one of MendeldefTs Predlciees 
(p. 168). Cleve in 1879 also fiactionated crude erbia after removal 
of Marignac’s ytterbia and Nilson’s scandia. He concluded that in 
addition to rrit'tf, as characterised by Soret» there were two new 
earths which he called hlmia, after Stockholm, and thulia^ after 
Thule, an old name for Scandinavia or possibly Iceland. In 1886, 
however, Boisbaudran showed that holmia was complex as its 
absorption spectrtun characterised two elements. Thulium was 
responsible for Soret’s band ^6840, whilst the new hslmium was 
identical with Soret’s X. The third element, which gave bands at 
^7530 and 4515 Boisbaudran named dyspnsium (Greek dyifnsUos 
bard to get at). 

In 1880 Mari^nac showed that the "terbia" from samarskite 
contained in Edition to true urbia at least two other earths. One 
was Samaria, which had been discovered in 1879 by Boisbaudran 
(p. 183), and the other was a new earth to which Marignac gave the 
name in 1886. 

The cerium group 

Turning now to the history of the cerium earths we hark back to 
the dose of the eighteenth century. 

In the iron mine at Bastnis, near Vestmanland, in Sweden, 
there was a mineral of high density known as the “heavy stone of 
Etnas’’, or “Bastnis tungstein”, lung being Swedish ror heavy. 
The mine bdonged to a wealthy Swedish family and Wilhelm 
Hising, a member of the family who later was raisro to the nobility 
and became known as Hisinger, sent a sample to Scheele for 
analysis. This was in 1781. Now Schede expected to find tun«ten 
on account of the great densi^ of the mineral, but in vain. He tnere> 
fore replied that he was unable to find anything new in it. 

For a while no further notice was taken, but in 1803 Klaproth 
examined it and conduded a new earth was present which he called 
ttrrt 9chniUy because it turned dark yellow when heated. Simul¬ 
taneously and independently Berzelius and Hisinger studied the 
mineral and discovered the same new earth to which they gave the 
name ceria in recognition of the minor planet Ceres, tnen newly 
discovered (in 1801) by Piazzl and named after the Sicilian g^dess 
Ceres Ferdmandea, who is to be identified with Ceres, the Roman 
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goddess of corn. The mineral itself became in consequence known 
as eerife. 

In 1839 Mosander showed that the ceria obtained by Berzelius 
was not a simple earth but a mixture. When suspended in potash 
and chlorinat^ a yellow, insoluble residue was obtained, which 
Mosander regarded as true eeria and the earth present in the soluble 
portion he called lani^ana, from the Greek Unthano, I lurk. 
Wecipitation of the lanthana yielded a brownish earth; but 
Mosander rightly believed that it ought to be white and that its 
brown colour was due to impurity, and in 1840 be proved this to 
be the case by isolating a brown earth from it, leaving a colourless 
lanthana. This new earth he called didpttia^ from the Greek JiJumti, 
twin, regarding didymta as the twin brother of lanthana, the two 
always l^ng associated. In 1879 Boisbaudran isolated a new earth 
from didymia extracted from samarskite and called it jamaria. Six 
years later Auer von Welsbach observed that didymium treed from 
samaria was still complex, its salts on fnictionation yielding green 
and rose-red portions. He therefore termed the earth yielding green 
salts frasiodymia (Greek frason, leek) and the one yielding roso-red 
derivatives neodymia (Greek arcr, new). Even now the tale was not 

3 uite complete. The presence of small amounts of a new earth was 
emonstrated by Demarcay in 1896, which he called Europia. 

The method evolved by Moseley (1887 to 1915) of determining 
the atomic number enabled chemists to ascertain, as has already 
been seen, the maximum number of elements that can exist in seriu 
order between any two selected ones. As the atomic numbers of 
lanthanum and lutecium are 57 and 71, it is clear that it is possible 
for 13 elements to exist of atomic numbers between these. Now 
europium was the twelfth to be discovered, but no element corres- 
ponding to 61 had been recorded. This should lie between 
neodymium (60) and samarium (62), and as early as 1902 Bohuslav 
Brauner had prediaed its existence. In 1926 Hopkins, of Illinois, 
with his oollaMrators Harris and Yntema, announced the discoveiy 
of a new element in the neodymium extracted from monazite san^ 
the lines of the X-ray spectrum agreeing with those expected for 
element 61. He called it Illinium. 

About the same time, Prof. Rolla, of the Royal University of 
Florence, announced that he had, a couple of years before, obtained 
evidence of the existence of the same element and called it fiertntium. 
The results had been deposited in a sealed package with the Realt 
A«adtmia in June 1924, and the contents were withheld from 
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publication until November 1926 — a singular procedure, to say 
the ver^ least 

Considerable doubt has been expressed as to whether element 
61 hu been detected in nature at all. As a general rule pairs of 


The order of the discovery of the cerium earths is summarised 
in the following scheme — 

History of ths carlum ^oop 
Bastnis Heavy Stone 

1804 Berzelius 
and Hisinger 
Ceria 

I 1839 Mosander 


Ceria Lanthana 

I 1840 Mosander 


Didymia Lanthana 

Fraueipnia Ueeiymia ? Ilhnia 

Auer von Welsbach Hopkins etc. 
1885 ^9^^ 


Eu^ia 

Demarcay 

1896 


Samaria 

Boisbaudran 

1879 


Samaria 


stable isobares of adjoining elements are incapable of existence; 
one must be unstable. Now the known isotopes of neodymium and 
samarium are all stable, viz. ~ 

f6o} Nd .. 142 143 144 145 146 148 

(62) Sm 144 147 148 149 t;o 

There is thus no room for a stable element 61 between them. 
But an unstable 61 might exist. Evidence has been obtained of its 
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production by bombRrdment of neodymium End praseodymium by 
deuterons, o-particles and protons, the products having half lives 
ranging from a*7 hours to 4O0 days, possibly indicating the 
existence of various isotopes of varying stabilises. Also i^ing 
bombardment of uranium with neutrons, element 6i of mass I47 
has been obtained, its half life being about 4 years*. 

Its properdes are found to agree with those to be expected from 
its position in the Periodic Table. The names promtihitim and 
cydomum have also been suggested for this element in view of its 
artificial production. 

The position to be allotted to the rar^earth metals in the Periodic 
Table lUs been the subject of much discussion. They cannot be 
accommodated in the usual way and the present author has 
arranged them, purely for convenience, in a Mlt across the table 
(see page 5). They do not conform in their properties with the 
uements in the same vertical columns. 

The rare earth metals are extracted from their oxides by the 
alumino*thermic process. An indefinite mixture of these metals 
obtained by reduction of the mixed earths is known as miith-mttall 
and is used for the reduction of other refractory oxides. Alloys of 
cerium are used in automatic lighters, tracer bullets and lumin¬ 
escent shells. Those rich in cerium are used as reducing agents and 
for flashlight powders. 


*Seenot«. p. 5. Apparsntty evas more xtabla la isotope 14s, of half life approx 
yet yean (BvTBUSarr. Sttinn, 1931, 1 I 7 , 400). 
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THE HEAVY METALS 
LEAD, TIN, AND MERCURY 


Lmd 

Owing to its softness lead did not play an important r6le in the life 
of primitive man. His interest in metals was mainly confined to their 
U8« as ornaments or as wes^ns yielding hard and sharp cutting 
edges. T is not suitable for either of these purposes. It can be 
hammered out into sheets and rolled into pjp^ but of what use 
would these be w the cave man or even to his immediate successors? 
Only at a much later date would it occur to him that lead might be 
moulded into containing-vessels and by reason of its density used 
for sinking his fishing nets. 

Primitive meuUurgy of lead 

The bright appearance of galena would attract early man, for it 
often lay on or very close to the surface of the soil. Having already 
learned how to reduce copper ores in his primitive furnace, he 
would experience no diffiedty in reducing gaJena. It was sufficient 
merely to roast it in air, whereby the sulphur burned off and the 
molten metal sank into the hearth. 

The early hunters in Missouri practised a crude version of this 
process; they threw pieces of galena into a fire made in the hollow of 
a ftlten tree, or in an old stump, and scraped the resulting metal out 
of the ashes. Much of the metal was of course lost in the slag. 

The Indians of the Mississippi valley obtained their lead in a 
somewhat more pretentious manner. They piled logs on the grotmd 
and laid smaller pieces of wood round them; lead ore was now 
thrown on to the heap. The fire was ignited in the evening and next 
morning the ashes were searched for lumps of lead. 

The early French settlers in S.E. Missouri dug a hole in the 
ground in the shape of a large brick; in the centre of this a stick 
was fixed so that, when the ore was r^uced in the fire, the molten 
lead collected in the cavity as an ingot with a hole. On cooling, a 
raw-hide rope was passed through the hole to facilitate transport 

las 
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when the inTOt wrs swung either on the shoulder of a man or upon 
the back ot a horse*. 

Le«d In Holy Writ 

Lead >s mentioned nine times in the Old Testament but, as with 
silver, not until after the Flood circa 4000 b.c. It was one of the 
metals traded in the (airs at Tarshish, probably our Andalusia, 
along with silver, iron and “tin" {Eztkul xxvii. ra). The great 
density of lead was a nuitter of common knowledge; in the Song of 
Moses, which celebrated the flight of the Hebrews from Egypt 
and their escape from the pursuing trooM of the Pharaoh, we read 
that the chariots “sank as lead in the mighty waters" (£w<f. xv. 10). 

An interesting passage in Job reads as follows—“Oh that my 
words were now written I Oh that they were printed in a book! 
that they were graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock forever I" 
( 7 ei xix. 43, 44). This evidently refers to the use of lead sheets as 
writing material. The Book of Job was not all compoKd at the same 
time. It appears to have been (inally compiled in the fourth 
century b.c., but portions of earlier MSS. were undoubt^ly 
incorporated into the text. Astronomers calculate that the curious 
reference to Arcturus in Job ix. 9 probably dates back to 7C0 b.c. 
Even at that date the practice of inscribing on soft metus had 
already been long established for important documents. It was 
paralleled in ancient Assyria by the customary habit of writing on 
clay tablets which were afterwards baked to ensure permanency 
of the record. 

Hesiod, next to Homer the earliest Greek poet whose works are 
still extant, lived during the eighth century b.c. and would thus be 
co*eva] with the passage in Job above referred to. He wrote seven 
of his books on sneets of lead. 

An inscription on lead has been found on the site of ancient 
Nineveh, and thin sheets of the same metal, bearing amulidc texts, 
have been unearthed at Babylon. The Phoenicians ^licved they 
could communicate with the dead by dropping little rolls of 
inscribed lead sheets into the tombs. 

Lead and Egypt 

Lead was known to the ancient Egyptians by whom it appears to 
have been regarded as an inferior land of silver. It has been found 


•RlCKASS. ]. Ituk Mttali. 1930 . 4$. 397- 
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ia predynastic remains almost as early as those in which silver first 
occurs, being used for sacred figures and, in sheet form, as a cover 
for wood. Beads of galena frequently occur in predynasdc tombs; 
(he powdered ore was used as an eve paint almost as commonly as 
malachite (basic copper carbonate) tx>tA in predynastic and in First 
dynastic times. 

Lead and galena were not plentiful in the early dynastic periods, 
but Inr the advent of the New Kingdom, circa i c8o a.c., the 
was fairly common; the fishermen used it reguTarly fior weighting 
the edges of their nets as is done at present. By the six^ century 
S.C. it was used on a much larger scale as, for example, in making 
water tanks. 

Lead ores occur in £gypt and were worked there; but when at 
the height of her power, Egypt received also much lead as "presents” 
or tribute from neighbouring countries. 

Sheet lead was used as a damp course in the walls of ancient 
Babylon, and inscriptions were engraved by the Babylonians on 
sheets of lead. 

Lead and tbs Mediterranean 

Lead was known to the peoples of the Mediterranean at a very 
eariy date. 

A hideous idol of metallic lead, evidently representing an ancient 
goddess, was found in the second ancient city of Troy dating back 
to circa aioo b.c. Xenophon, writing drta 400 B.C., tells us that the 
Rhodian slingers used lead balls whereas the Persians used stone 
ones, as did IHvid in combat with Goliath, about X030 b.c. Roman 
and Greek sling bullets, made of lead, have been found in C^rus. 
The Greek word for lead was m^bdes (p. 53), but this word was 
also used to denote plumbago. It is difficult to say when the ancients 
learnod to distinguish between lead and our mc^ern tin. 

Lead and tbs Romans 

Pliny, writing at the beginning of the Christian era (see note p. 18) 
was familiar with both tin and lead; he referred to lead as plumbum 
uignwcy whilst tin wasp/«iis^irw album or candidum. Nevertheless, he 
seemed to regard them as varieties of the same metal rather than as 
separate species. Plumbum by itself invariably meant lad; the 
word uannum or uarmum sometimes meant tin and sometimes an 
alloy of lead and silver. 
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The Romans used lead on an enormous scale for water pipes, 
cooking utensils, etc, and lead poisoning appears to have t^en 
frequent. They obtained much lead from Spain and later from 
Britain. Lead pipes of Roman origin have been found in Bath with 
walls nearly half an inch in thickness and of internal diameter from 
4 to ^ in. Lead pipes were made by folding strips of sheet lead into 
the required shape, probably by beating round a wooden core or 
mandrel until the longitudinal edges of the sheet met. The edges 
were then either weld^ at the seam or joined with molten lead. 

Rome in the first century of the Christian era had a remarkable 
water supply system administered by a body of officials comparable 
to the modern Water Board. The chief officer was the Curator 
Aquarum; the supply of water was taken from nine diffierent 
sources, including sprint and lakes from 10 to 6o miles from the 
city; supplies suitable tor potable purposes were kept apart from 
less pure waters which were used for public fountains, baths and 
sanitation. Each length of pipe bore raised inscriptions formed by 
impressions in the sand bed in which the lead sheet was cast. The 
inscriptions indicated the person authorised to receive the water. 

Pliny states that the Public Acts in his time (a.d. 13 to 79) were 
preserved on plates of lead. In 1699 Montfaucon purcha^ in 
Rome an ancrent book entirely composed of lead. It measured 
about 4 inches long by 3 across, and not only were the two pieces 
that form^ the cover and the six leaves made of lead, but alw the 
stick inserted through the rings to hold the leaves. 

Silver In lead 

British lead ores invariably contain some silver; the average for 
Britain as a whole is some 4 to j oz. per ton of lead. Ores in 
Cornv^i and Devonshire are very rich with some 30 to 70 or. in 
the former county reaching to 170 oz. in the latter*. 

Pre-Roman lead docs not appear to have been de-silverised, 
but the Romani certainly knew how to abstract the silver by 
cupellation (p. 190) long before they invaded Britain. Probably they 
wicked lead ores with the dual object of obtaining both silver and 
lead. Many Roman lead pi» bear the inscription ex orgy that is, 
silver extracted. Analysis of Roman pi« show their silver contenU 
to have often been very low. The rollowing silver contents from 


•H. Louts, toe. eil. E. A. Skttm, J. Intt. M$tMU. 1911, tl. 74. 
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tncieat samples of lead illustrate the great variation that has been 
found to occur* — 

Silver 
per cent 

Sumerian lead from Al 'Ubaid, Imgig Relief, 3100-3000 


*.c.t.o*oi3i 

Egyptian net sinker, eirca 1400 i.c. .o-oaSa 

Awyrian lead 700-600 i.c. .o*oti 

Spartan lead 700-COO s.C. .0'0568 

British lead net sinker from Meare Lake Village, Somerset, 

2^0 B.C..-A.D. 50 . 0*0077 

Roman lead from ^tb, a.d. 44-100 .0*0037 

Lead from Merlin's Cave, Wye Valley, a-o. 100-400 . . 0*0263 
Lead from Glastonbury Abb^, A.D. 1130-1164 .. 0*0337 

Lead pipe from Rievauix Abl^, a.o. 1131-1500 .. 0*0084 

Lead bullet from Marston Moor, a.o. 16444 • • 0*0073 

Ordinary commercial lead (1930). 0 * 003 o 

Ordinary commercial lead (1938) .. .. ,. 0*0004 


The low ailver contents of Roman lead as compared with earlier 
eastern specimens and some of the western ones, notably those from 
M eriin's cave and Glastonbury Abbey are a tribute to the efficiency 
of Roman desilverisation processes. 

L«ad to Britain 

There is no evidence that lead was produced in any quantity in 
Britain before the arrival of the Romans; on their arri>^ they found 
large quantities of surface ores, and lost no time in turning the 
mineta) wealth of Britain to account. More than 50 Roman lead 
p^ have been found in Britain, some near the ancient mines 
where they were produced, others near the roads leading from them 
to Roman stations. As these were merely "strays" it is evident r h a f 
enormous quantities of lead must have been produced during the 
Roman occupation. This conclusion is supported by the vast extent 
of Roman mining excavations and accimuuations of slag and other 


*F 1 uiwp Md THOBMSYcaorr, J. tmi. MtUtU, 1929, 41 , 105. 
tTUs Ralial is dtscribad on p. 91. Tba aatlan of the ialt bud tta^, Biad« el 
luunmer«d copper bar. bad been ft»d into the bead of the aUf with taod pourad 
late the toot bMai. The lead bad ia both nifi corroded aad bont epea the bead. 
Through the kindneaa of U>e Bdtiab Moeeam AathoriUee a fragment of the 
««■ aude available for aaalytU. 

{Tbia WM a geouiaa, aatfaeatic ballet, aad its aaelyaie confinaa this. 
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debris*. In MendJp mines Roman lamps have been found made of 
lead. 

It is evident that many of the pigs were cast very shortly after 
the Romans arrived here. As the pigs invariably bear inscriptions, 
often with the Emperor's name, they can usually be roughly dated; 
but only roughly, lor news would travel but slowly to ouUying posts 
and an Emperor might well be dead for some time before the 
miners became aware of it. 

I'he mines were under the control of the state; the administrative 
officer who regulated a mining area was known as the freewater 
m€ialkrum\ although sometimes worked by the state the mines 
were usually farmM out by the procurator to private prospectors, 
called otettpatores, from whom a royal^ was demanded in the form 
of a percentage, sometimes amountine to 50 per cent, of the 
produce. This perhaps accounts for the fact that pigs of le^ some¬ 
times bear the name of some person other than the emperor, 
representing the portion kept by the private prospector. The 
miners themselves were largay slaves; but even so provision was 
made for pit>head baths, uie Romans thus setting an excellent 
example in cleanlinessf. 

Among leaden articles belonging to the Roman period are pipes, 
coffins, cists, etc. The Romans also used articles of pewter (p. 211), 
at that time an alloy of lead and tin in the ratio of 1 to 4. Probably 
the two metals were deliberately mixed to produce the pewter, for 
the Romans were familiar with solder. It is possible, however, that 
pewter mav have been produced in the first instance from a natural 
mixture of tin and lead ores, just as bronae resulted from a mixture 
of tin and copper ores (p. 91). Professor Louis has recorded such 
an occurrence m the Far East, where he found the Chinese smelting 
a natural mixture of lead and tin ores obtained by washing certain 
alluvials in the State of Patain in the northern part of the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Large quantities of lead were used by the Romans in the con¬ 
struction of the baths in the Somerset town of Bath. It has been 
suggested that baths may have been there before the Roman 
occupation, but the evidence is slight and the need for them 
would appear to be even slighter, for the early British are usually 


•GowLAND, "Haxle)' Memorial Lactvra for 2913”. Royal Aatbropologiical 
Institute of Groat Britain and Ireland, p. 37$. 
tWusx.oeK. "Prehittoric and Roman walw” (Clarendon Prtes. 1935), p. 169. 
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renrded as having belonged to the great armf of the unwashed. 
Toe baths as we luow them were founded by Vespasian or else by 
his son and successor, Titus, that is between a.d. 69 and 8t. 
Originally there were two baths, divided by a street that ran from 
ooru to south, and in the centre of each was a hot spring rising at 
a temperature of some 113*F (45* C^. The bottom of the bath was 
paved with sheet lead, the whole bemg built below street level so 
that pumps were not required. During excavations a unique lead 
consecration cross was discovered, believed to date from the seventh 
century a.d. It is worked on a plaque about 3 inches in diameter 
and bears the names of the four evangelists with a Latin inscrip¬ 
tion*. 

When the Romans withdrew from Britain they left behind them 
a firmly established lead industry. Ko doubt this continued through 
the unsettled periods that followed, for the Venerable Bede or 
Bcda (673 to 735) wrote in his “Historia Ecclesiastica Gends 
Anglonim", on which his literary fame rests, that AVm/ iktutllorum^ 
atrity jerri tt ^lumhi et argtHti jeeundtiy which - means that Britain 
“is rich in veins of the metals copper, iron, lead and silver”. This 
book was subsequently translated into Anglo-Saxon by Alfred the 
Great (849 to 901), the word plumbum being rendered “leade” 
(lead), this being the first recorded use of this English word. 

Brae also stated that the Bishop of Lindisfiu’ne removed the 
thatch from his church and coverra the roof and the sides with 
sheets of lead. This would be circa a.d. 680. 

Lead tn Derbyablra 

Lead was being worked at the dme of the Norman invasion in i o6fi, 
for reference is made in the Domesday Book to the lead mines or 
^mharU in Derbyshire and to the aalt works and lead furnaces at 
Dfoitwich in Worcestershirct. The Normans used lead very 
lai^y for coffins, for church ornaments and for roofing churches. 

Wirksworth, now a producer of limestone, was from very early 
days the chief centre of the lead industry of Derbyshii^ but 
lead mining has almost died out now. The expense of freeing the 
deep workings from water raised the cost of production unduly and 
enabled foreign ores to swamp the market. The lead was reg^ed 
as amongst me finest in Britain. 

*BAOOXtxr. "Bath and Briatoi" [Keboo, 190S), p. 31, 

fSee A. “Ttw Doraatdajr Boronalu" (Qarendoa Praaa. 1904). p. 63. 
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It is estimated that there are between four and five thousand 
derelict lead-mine shafts on the limestone uplands of Derbyshire; 
all now fenced round as a safeguard for wandering animals. The 
lead in the Wirksworth r^ion was certainly worked by the Romans, 
and the late Professor Wmdle believed that their town of Lududa- 
rum was Wirksworth. Pigs of lead bearing Roman inscriptions 
have been unearthed in the vicinity, the first, found in 1777, bearing 
the mark of the Emperor Hadrian, about a.d. lao. In Saxon days 
the manor of Wirksworth belon^d to Repton Abbey, and earlv in 
the eighth century an Abbess offtcpton sent a coffin from her lead 
mines at Wirksworth to Crowland for the burial of St. Guthlac. 

Defoe, who expressed little admiration for Derbyshire folk, 
wrote of Wirksworth about 1710—“There is no very great trade to 
this town but what relates to the lead works, and to the subterranean 

wretches, who they call Pcakrills, who work in the mines-The 

inhabitants are a rude boorish kind of people, but they are a bold, 
daring, and even desperate kind of fellows in their search into the 
bowels of the earth.” 

Any man was at liberty to prospect for lead and mark out his 
claim, and he had the right to a direct draw-way, three oxen wide, to 
the nearest highroad, provided it did not pass through churchysud, 
garden or orchard. A proportion of the ore was payable to the King 
or the lord of the manor, and the lead was measured in wooden 
dishes. These dishes had to be taken periodically to Wirksworth to 
be tested by a standard measure. The only ancient standard now 
known to exist is preserved in the Moot Hall at Wirksworth. It is 
in fine bronze ana holds fourteen pints. Part of the inscription, in 
Old English characters, reads—“This dishe was made the iii} day 
of October, the iiij year of the rcigne of Kyng Henry the VIII ... 
This Dishe to Remayne in the Moote Hall at WyrksworthhanCTng 
by a cheyne so as the Merchauntes or mynours (miners) may have 
r^rte to the same at all tymes to make the trw mesur after the 
same.” 

The fuel problem 

The rapid disappearance of our forests in the attempt to supply 
the mettllurgical industries with charcoal caused the authorities no 
little concern. Cardinal Wolsey attempted to reduce his lead ore 
with coal instead of with the more usual charcoal in his smelting 
furnace at Gateshead-on-Tyne; but as he subsequently disposed of 
the furnace, in 1517, to one Thomas Wyntcr, it would appear 
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probible that the attempt proved a failure. In the reign of Queen 
Eliaabcth two Acts of rarliament were passed, one in 1558 and 
the second in 1584, with the object of preserving the timber (p. 178). 
In 1678 a patent was granted to Viscount Grandison for smelting 
lead ore in a reverberatory furnace with sea-coal. Fourteen vears 
later the &mous London Lead Company was founded under a 
charter of William and Mary “for smelting down lead with pit 
and sea coal". This company carried on 1 ^ smelting operations 
continuously untU it was hnatly wound up in 1905. 

L«ad and the alchembts 

The alchemists used the sign ^ to denote lead, as has already been 
mentioned; the curved portion suggests a connection between lead 
and silver. Lead was under the influence of Saturn and the symbol 
was often called the scythe of Saturn. In (x>nsequence of the high 
density of the metii! the term saturnine became synonymous with 
heavy, dense, or dull-witted. Minium or red lead was known as 
saturnine red. 

A favourite experiment was the production of the “lead tree” or 
erhr Saturni by suspending a piece of ainc in a solution of some 
soluble lead salt such as the acetate, popularly known as “sugar of 
lead". The experiment is popular to^y. 

Lead was oRen regarded as a debased form of silver and in the 
Middle Ages it was held that lead in progress of time became trans¬ 
muted into bismuth and later into the more precious metal. 

In A.D. I lai Al Khazini, an Arabian philosopher, wrote a book 
on the physical properties of matter. He discussed the balance and 
gave the aensity of loul as 11 *33, coincident with the modern value 
of 11*33 to 11*3;. 

UsMOflead 

Commercial lead is a metal with a high degree of purity. The foreign 
metals generally present include copper, antimony, ainc and iron; 
less frequently bumuth and traces of tin and arsenic. Silver is 
almost completely extracted by desilverising processes. The total 
metallic impurities rarely excera 0*1 per cent and may fall below 
0*01. 

Lead is used as sheets for gutters, spouts, etc. As strips for 
"lea^ lights", in pipes for water, gas, electric wiring, etc. It was 
once used a great aeal for roofing cathedrals and churches; but it 
was very heavy. Wren used it for the dome of St Paul's Cathedral 
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(begun 1675) because his workmen were not equal to the task of 
using copper (p. 103). It is estimated that had copper been used the 
weight of the roof would have been reduced some 600 tons. 
This would have greatlv relieved the anxiety of those responsible 
for the safety of Wrene masterpiece. 

Owing to its resistance to ados lead is in demand for chemical 
plants. As an example the lead chambers used in the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid may be quoted. They are constructed of sheet lead, 
about 3 mm. in thickness, the sheets being autogenously sddered — 
that is, lead is used as solder to prevent erectrolytic action in contact 
with acid — or sealed by a blow-pipe flame. Chambers freoucntly 
exceed 40,000 c. ft. in individual capacity, and a scries of three or 
four is commonly used, the gases being conducted from one to the 
other by lead pipes. 

Thin sheet lead is frequently used as a lining for wooden cases or 
chests in which tea is imported. 

Hardened with a little antimony it is used in storage batteries or 
accumulators, for cables, and occasionidly for statuary. For this 
last, however, it is not really suitable; its dull colour is not pre¬ 
possessing. Bullets, etc, are made of lead hardened with 4 to 12 per 
cent of antimony. Other important alloys arc solder (p. 2t2j, type 
metal (p. 197) and bearing metals, which contain also tm and 

antimony. ,, . r • • u 

- Pewter in Roman times contained x of lead to 4 of tin; m the 
Middle Ages x of Pb to 3 of Sn were used. The amount of lead was 
gradually increased until the alloy became too debased and fell out 
of favour. Modern pewter contains no lead (p. 21a). ^ 

The density of lead makes it usefid in making the builders 
plumb lines and for “sounding” apparatus at sea. It is this Utter 
use which has given rise to the expression “swinging the lead , 
which indicates a shirking of duty. _ 

In “sounding" the lead must be “heaved". The weighs from 
10 to 14 lb, therefore “heaving the lead" is not light wrk, even 
for a strong man. It is for this reason that a leadsman ^11 make his 
“swing" last several minutes before finally “heaving So to 
“swing the lead" became a recognised Navy term for an «cu$e for 
shirking; in some way it passed into Army parlance, and so into 

popular usage. / v • 

Archers were wont to carry heavy leaden m^lete as part of their 
equipment and this was an important factor in winning, for exampl^ 
the battle of Agincourt in 14x5, the heavy mallets of the Bntiah 
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archers crashing through the iron helmets of the French knights 
srhose horses were held fast in the mud. 

U«d shot 

At one time tend shot was nude by cutting sheet lead into small 
squara thus producing little cubes which were then rolled into 
little balls or shot—a laborious process, which has long since been 
discarded. The addition of a little arsenic to lead renders it less 
viscous in the molten state, and the alloy thus produced is now used 
in making shot by a more efficient and rapid process. The shot 
tower erected on the south bank of the Thames has long been 
fiunous. Fortunately, despite near misses, it escaped destruction by 
German bombs in both of the Great Wars; during World War II 
operations were carried on all the time, many thousand tons of lead 
shot being turned out as its contribution to victory. The tower 
looks like a tall chimney stack and has usually been regarded as 
such by the casuaJ visitor; if one looks more closely, however, 
windows can be seen at various levels let into the wall, and near the 
top is a gallery. Probably the tower was deliberately designed to, 
resemble a chimney stack in order to deceive the curious, as the 
p^ess of making shot in this way was k^t a secret for many years. 
The tower was taken over by the L.C.d. in 1948 and is now no 
longer used for shot making; at the moment, it is adding interest to 
the ^uth Bank site of the 1951 Festival of Britain. 

Molten lead passed as drops through a “card” or colander 
perforated with numerous holes — 1^8 for the smallest shot— 
and fell into water which visually contained a little sodium sulphide. 
This coated the shot with a thin layer of sulphide of a lustrous 
black metallic colour which remained permanent in moist air. The 
size of the shot depended not only on the diameter of the holes in 
the colander, but also on the initisJ temperature and composition of 
the molten metal. The shot was sorted by sieves and by rolling down 
an mclioed plane, the imperfectly shaped pellets remaining behind. 
Finally the shot was polished by rolling with plumbago in a barrel 
or rumble. 

A curious story is told* of the invention of this process of making 
shot. One night, about the year 1781, William Watts, a Bristm 
plumb^, dreamed that he was out in a shower, and the raindrops 
were not water but lead shot. On waking he argued that, by allowing 
molten lead to fall from a considerable neight into water, the drops 

*W. JoNBS, "Tlw Trswum of tho Butb" (Wune). p. 305. 
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would become spherical, and a great improvement might thus be 
effected in shot manufacture. The expenment was tn^ from the 
tower of St Mary RedcHffe Church, Bristol, and proved succwsful. 
Watts accordingly patented his idea, and erected a works whicb he 
ultimately sold Tor ;^io,ooo. But here his beneficent angel left hum 
he expended more money than he could afford in attempting 
build houses at Clifton, for which considerable excavation work was 
necessary, and the half-finished parts of the buildings were for long 

known as “Watts’s Folly". , l e 

A more modern method of producing shot embodies the use of 
centrifugal machines. The molten metafis pou«;cd m a thin stream 
upon a rapidly revolving metal disc which br^ it up into dro^ 
tlw siae of which depends on the rate at which the disc revolves. 
These drops are thrown off at a tangent by centrifugal force and are 
stopp^ by a saeen. 

Type metals . . , i • 

Probably the greatest single use of lead alloys is for type wcttU • 
Lone before these were introduced books were printed ftxim 
eneraved wood blocks, hard boxwood being a favourite. Each 
page of the book was cut laboriously m reve^ by fund, an 
SpSration that took much time and rei^uired gr«t skill. The Rom^s 
wwc accustomed to cast lead plates with raised inKriptions (p. 189), 
it is easy to be wise after the event, but it cer^nly seems curious 
that the world had to waituntil thcearly of the fifteenth century 
before a movable type became invMtcd. The hon^ of '"^Kn 

tion is usually given to Uurens Koster of Haarlein and » John 
Gu Jb«g .bout .440- ln.t476 C«on mlnKluc^ the 

art into this country, having learned it whim 
up his press near the western entrance to Westminster 
following year was issued the first book ^cr to be print^ in this 
wav in* Lgland, entitled “The Dicte, and Sayings of 
Phiiosophrcs’ — “Eim>rynted by one William Carton at West¬ 
minster^’. The king, ^ward iv, and his nobles used to visit and 
watch Caxton at work. To them it was a new toy. 

In 1450 the whole Bible, in the Vulgate Utin, wm produced. 

At first leaden type was used; but it proved too soft and w« Irtcr 
hardened by addition of a little tin. But the alloy still failed to ^e 
on casting a perfect type fkce, and subsequently 
added. T^s reduced contraction when the casting solidified so thrt 

•■■PrinttoE Mttali" (Fry’s Koandriet Ltd. 1936). P- 33 - 
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the hid a rood face and body. Early last century machines 
were invented which greatly accelerated the production of type, but 
even so each letter had to be set up by hand. Then came other 
machines, such as the linotypes and monotypes which reduced 
manual labour to a minimum and rendered possible the flood 
of newspapers and other printed matters with which we are in¬ 
undated to^y. The alloy used for standard linotype metal is 86 Pb, 
11 Sb and 3 Sn. 

Tin' 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the word "tin'* should frequently 
be \xsw in a derogatory sense, when the element itself is not under 
consideration. Thus a poor sounding bell is said to be "tinny** 
whilst another, possessed of beautiful tones, is described as 
"silv^’’. Money, the filthy lucre of Tituj i. 7, is colloquially known 
as "ttn". The reason for this disparagement appears to he in the 
early belief that tin was not a genuine metal. Thus in Dyche and 
Pardon's "English Dictionary’, dated 1744, we read that “tin by 
some is called an imperfect or compound metal, white and softer 
than silver, Md harder than lead ana so imagined to be made up of 
both.. .*' As a debased silver, therefore, tin was not a genuine 
article. Although we know different to-day, the stigma remains; call 
a dog a bad name and it can never be any good. 

'fbe word “tinker" is also used in a derogatory sense; to tinker 
implies working in an inefficient or clumsy manner, and although 
often assodateo with a man who works in tin the word has nothing 
to do with that metal. It is derived from the Middle En^ish tinkenf 
to link, tinkle or make a sharp, shrill sound. 

"Tinsel", again, is an entirdy different word derived from the 
Latin scintilla^ a spark, and appears to be in no way connected with 
"tin", which is Anglo-Saxon. Tinsel originally meant something 

S 'ng, without any derogatory suggestion; but, apparently 
h frlse ^^ogy with tin, it now implies cheapness if not 
vulgarity. Thus Edmund Spenser (1553 to 1599) tn his 
Famt Queen wrote — 

"Her garments all were wrought of beaten gold, 

And all her steed with tinsel trappings shone" 

There is no suggestion of paltriness here. 

•A useful moBOcraph "Tto throoEh the A«e**' by F. J. Koani. wu published 
by the Nstioeal Maseuia of Wales os the occasioa of a Temporary fabibltton 
in 1941. 
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Ancient Chinese philosophers had peculiar ideas anent tin. They 
believed that arsenic would generate itself in 40 o ycaw and after a 
further like period would iSscome tin. The observation that wine 
kept in tin vessels sometimes became poisonous was regarded as 
confirming the idea, transmutation not being complete*. 

Tin was not known in Egypt at a very early date; the earliest 
ejtamples to be unearthed date onljr from the rSth Dynasty 
to 13^0 S.C.). Tin is not even mentioned in the Ebers Papyrusy of 
15CO B.c. although bronae has been found sporadically at a much 
earlier date. It would appear therefore that in Egypt tin was not 
at fint reduced separately from its ore and add^ to copper to 
produce bronze, but that the mixed ores of copper and tm were 
smelted together, as usually elsewhere. Tomb pictures, however, 
indicate that by the i8th Dynasty the alloy was nude by the 
former process. A tin vase dating biwk to ana laoo s.c. has been 
found in upper Egypt and from 700 b.c. onwards tin foil was used 
in the wrappings of mummies. 

Tin is not mentioned by name in Holy Writ before the Flood, 
tirta 4000 B.c. The word occurs five times afterwards in the Old 
Testament and is mentioned along with silver, iron and lead as one 
of the metals traded in the fairs of Tarshish, ^e nnodern Andalusia 
of Spain {Ezek. xxvii. la). As already stated, however, (p. 9) the 
so-<inled tin was an alloy of copper and tin, but containing a 
higher percentage of the latter metal than the ancient brass or 
bronze. 

Both Homer circa 880 b.c. and Hwiod, who lived a century 
later, use the word cassitcrot to denote tin. It is possible that it may 
have been borrowed from the Sanskrit kastira, tin, related to the 
verb k<u, to shine. The Arabic word for tin is kasdir, closely re¬ 
sembling the Sanskrit, although the two languages are not 
connected. On the other hand, Reinach has suggested that the 
name Cassiierides is Celtic, comparing it with Cassivellaunus, 
Cassignatus, Veliocasses, ctej. 

The Romans at the beginning of the Christian era were using 
considerable quantities of tin and dearly distinguished between it 
and lead. Much of their tin was undoubtedly obtained from Spam 

•Gowlako, ••Haxley MomorUl Lecture for Royai AnOropakgM 

InstituU 9/Grtai BrU«%n and Inland, p. 747. ^ ^ ^ 

tWritten during the reign of Amonhetep 1 and found repowng D«tw««n tte 
Iocs of a innRUBy. 

j"Cujdo to Early Iron Ago Aatiqoities". British Museum. 1905. pp. 4 - 3 * 
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where the metal was mined at a very early date. Pliny* called tin 
plumbum candiJum or album, whereas lead was written as plumbum 
uigrum or simply plumbum (p. i88V He refers to the practice of 
tinning copper by dipping Into molten tin (p. 105). 


Tin In Britain 

Diodorus Siculus, writing about 56 to 36 b.c. mentioned Britain as 
a source of tin. Herodotus ^a 5C0 b.c. was the first to mention 
the cassiteridet as such and it has Been assumed by many that the 
CasMterides were the Sciliy Isles or, if Britaii^ Cornwall in 
particular was meant. Others have suggested the islands in Vigo 
Bay on the Atlantic coast of Spain. But this may be narrowing down 
the meaning of the word too much. Most of the passages in the 
anciMt writers referring to these islands are quoted m Elton's 
"Origins of English History” and discussed at considerable length. 
Baileyt is of opinion that Cajjiurides was originally a general name 
for the tin localities of Western Europe, covering a wide area much 
u we speak of the Middle East to-day without meaning Palestine 
in particular. The writers of those days had but a poor idea of the 
geography of the West and thev were by no means helped by the 
Phoenicians themselves who did thdr utmost to conceal the goose 
that laid the tin egg; they not unnaturally wished to maintain their 
monopoly of the tradejust as in the sixteenth century the Dutch and 
Portuguese guarded their secret of the discovery of Australia with 
the utmost jealousy (p. n^). Strabo, writing about 7 b.c. (p. 133), 
mentions that on one occasion a Roman vessel followed a certain 
Pbasnician trader hoping to find the source of his tin. But the 
Phanidan purposely ran hu vessel on to a shoal, leading his 
pursuers into the same disaster; he managed, however, to escape 
from drowning and subsequently received from the State the value 
of the cargo he had lost. 

.Pliny* states that there was a "fabulous story” of the Greeks 
sailing in cmest of tin to the islands of the Atlantic and of its being 
brought in Wl« made of osiers covered with hides. There is nothing 
incrwible in this as Pliny seems to imagine, for in an earlier book} 
he had already mentioned that the British us^ boats of that kind_ 

NUaial History of Plinj". truaUted by Bostoclc and Riley {Botm 
iBST). Book34.auptor4«. /' • 

fBAiLiv, ••Th* Elder PUoy** Oupten oe Cbeokal Sttblsda" (Arnold, loea). 
Part a, p. 103. ' 

tPuHV. 34. Clupter 37. 

IPuxr, Book 4. Chapter 30. 
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but periups he had forgotten. The Greek* called these boats nracUs^ 
evidently a term borrowed or adapted from the Celtic ertn or crotn 
meaning skin*. 

The Phoemcians themselves stated that the inhabitants of the 
islands where they traded were dad in black doaks and in tunics 
reaching to the feet, with girdles round their waists, and that they 
walked with staves and were bearded like goats. So if these were 
indeed Cornishmen we now know what some of our ancestor* were 
like. 

In Cornwall, tin was mined in the bronae age; the tin tradef was 
already in existence at the time of Pythias, 335 a.c., and possibly 
the had been carried on since 4.50 8.c. It is possible that the 
Phcenicians sought tin in Britain as early as 1000 a.c. for it-is 
certain they had even then passed through the Straits of Gibrdtar 
and founded Cadiz. Irish gold work of about taoo s.c. has been 
found at Gaza, so there must have been some connection between 
our Islands and the Mediterranean. The tin may have been 
shipped from St Michael’s Mount or from the Isle of Thanet; 
poMjbly from both. It seems then to have found its way to the 
Loire or the Garonne, or to both these rivers, and thence overland 
to the Mediterranean. A Falmouth tradition hold* that the 
Phoenician trade with Britain was hrst transacted on the Black 
Rock, a j;^ged islet at the entrance to the Carrick Roads. 

Julius Cesar and other Roman historians were rather prone to 
disparage the British whom they had defeated. This was foolish 
ana belittled their own efforts, for their soldiers found the British 
very sturdy foes; warriors like Caractacus and Cassivellaunus were 
no mean antagonists. For many ^rs it was supposed that our 
Celtic ancestors were barbarous folk, poor in physique and ill-clad, 
their bodies being stained with woad. This is an entirdv wrong 
picture. British priests or Druids were a cultured ana highly 
educated sect, possessing a high standard of acientihe attainment. 
They had invented a water clock which enabled them to measure 
the passage of time beneath our leaden skies; sundials by day and 
clocK-stars by night, so valuable in the East, were of little avail 
here. So great was the renown of the Druids that young men 
flocked over to Britain from the Continent to receive instruction at 
first hand from them. Britain was the university of Western Europe. 
In addition to this, Britain carried on an extensive commerce with 


•A. TvL*«, itaiitn, 1 W 3 . 29, 84 . 
tBROMBHKAD. 149. 4 O 5 . 
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the mainland of Europe, and must even have been a naval power, 
for the assistance she sent to the Veneti in Gaul evidently worried 
Oesar and was made the pretext of the Roman invasion. Further, 
Tacitus, writing about a.d. 115, speaks of London after Cesar’s 
invasion as a city of great importance. This was obviously no 
mushroom growth that could spring up in a night. 

There was a concentration of Roman roads at Venta Belgarum 
or Winchester, as a glance at the map in Fig. 7 shows. Such roads 
were clearly built mainly for military purposes but they must also 
have been designed witn an eye to easy transport of metallurgical 
products. Of two roads to the north, one veered eastwards to 



Silchester and thence to Londinium; the other turned westwards 
ending in Pout which connected Exeter and Aquatsulu or 
Bath with Lincoln. To the west lay a road passing through Old 
Strumy that is Salisbury, and so to the Mendips, cutting Fosse Way 
a few miles south of Bath. Almost due south a road ted to Clausentum 
the modem Bitterne, now included in the borough of Southampton. 
A second road more to the east joined that from Clausentum to 
Chichester at Porchester Casde. From Chichester the road, called 
Sunt d'/rr//, passed through Bignor, Pulborough and Dorking to 
Londinium. It was thus an easy matter to transport on the badu of 
Mck-horset, through Winchester to the Hampshire coast, 
Cornish and Dartmoor tin, lead and iron from the Mendips, iron 
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from S. Wales and lead from the north. On the coast were several 
ports, notably Southampton and Portus Magnus or Portsmouth, 
from which the cargoes could be shipped to Feetis, the Isle of 
Wight, and thence to Gaul. The metals were never sea-borne from 
Britain to the Mediterranean, but followed an old trade route 
through St. Valep'-sur-Somme and Chalons-sur-Saone. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century the tin miners of 
Cornwall began to make history of their own. Mining had been 
carried on, as we have seen, for more than t,ooo years, and the 
tinmen had formed a separate community. Their political position 
was unique. The tinman or "stannary” worker paia taxes not as an 
Englishman but as a miner. He lived, not by common taw, but by 
miners’ law, his courts were miners’ courts, his parliament the Miners’ 
Parliament. The parliament of the stannaries not onlv made its own 
laws but possessed the power to veto any national legislation that 
infringed the miners’ privities. These privileges were de6nitely 
confirmed by John in iioi. 

When, in 1337, Edward in created his son the first Duke of 
Cornwall, it was done in order that the Black Prince might enjoy 
the revenues, derived chiefly from the tin mines of the county. 

Tin and the alchemists 

The western alchemists called tin iUMus mtsalUrum, because of its 
peculiar crackling "cry” when bent due to the crystals crushing 
against each other. On accoimt of its brightness coupled with its 
cry, tin was associated with the thunderbolt of Jupiter and about 
the sixth centurjr received the sign 2 ^ (p. 13). Here ^tdn, as in lead, 
the curved portion indicates analogy with silver. ’Ae sign of the 
cross is once more in evidence. In ancient Persia tin was associated 
with the planet Venus. 

A favourite experiment was the production of the "tin tree” by 
suspending a rod of zinc in a solution of tin chloride; tin deposited 
as the zinc dissolved yielding the arbor Jevis^ analogous to the 
silver and lead trees already mentioned. 

Tin plague 

Aristotle, 384 to 322 b.c. was aware that, when kept very cold, tin 
undergoes a change which he described as "melting", for want of 
a better term. Since then attention has on numerous occasions been. 
directed to this curious phenomenon. Thus in 1851 the tin organ- 
pipes in the church at Zeits were found to be attacked, the metal 
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crumbling to a powder. Some sixteen jrears later, after an extremely 
bitter winter in Russia (1867 to 8), blocks of tin stored in the 
Customs House at St Petersburg were found reduced to a greyish 
powder. This is variously known as tin tUnty tin ftst and mntenm 
tukneu, and is due to the conversion of ordinary white tin into its 
grey allotrope, the transition temperature being 13* C, below 
which the grey tin is the stable form. As the temperature falls, white 
tin tends to change to grey at an increased rate, a maximum velocity 
being reached at — jo* C. The white metal first tarnishes, then 
becomes covered with a number of grey warts, finally crumbling to 
a powdery mass. Fortunately, at the ordinary winter temperatures 
in Britain the rate at which thia change occurs is very small. But 
the “disease" is contagious and if a "aick" piece of tin is allowed to 
remain in contact with white tin at a temperature below the transi* 
tion point, the latter metal is more rapidly converted to grey than 
would otherwise be the case. 

Tin is an important constituent of solder (p. 213). During 
Captain Scott’s ilUfiited expedition to the South Pole (i9iotoi9i3) 
the petrol tins were founa to leak. It is believed that, expos^ to 
the intense cold of the Antarctic, the solder disintegrated in con¬ 
sequence of the tin changing into its allotropic grey form and thus 
failed to keep the tins tignt. Amundsen, who succeeded in reaching 
the South Pole a few weeks before Scott, recorded that his petrm 
tins required frequent re-soldering, presumably for the same 
reason. 

It may well be that the tin plague is largely responsible for the 
paucity of ancient objects of pure tin. The addition of lead to tin 
appears to retard this change and it is worthy of note that of many 
hiindreds of Roman tin objects that have survived until present 
times and have been examined all contain some lead. A soldier's 
button, which microscopic examination shows to have been cast, 
contained 0*84 per cent of lead; a jug from Glastonbury, I2'22; 
a cup 4*49: and a coffin from Ilchester, Somerset, 55*31 of lead, 
this last-named alloy being close to common solder in composition. 
On the whole, the Komans used a wide range of alloys of the two 
metals ranging from 4 ; 1 to i : 4, and presumably determined 
by experience which alloys were k^t suited for any particular 
purpose*. 

*J. A. SMyrHi, Tfms. Ntmeomn S«e.. 1937-1938. It. W. Ricmuomd aod 
SMvm. Pnc. Uniw, Durhnm PkU. See.. 193^ 19 . 48. A. Wat. Arek. Jemmel, 
1839, It. jS. 
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Th« tin-plate ioduatry 

The largMt coiuumption of tin occuw in the tin-pltte industry, the 
histopr of which is extremely interesting. 

Pliny* mentioned the application of protective coatings of tin to 
copper and iron to preserve the underlying metal from corrosion. 

It was in the Gallic provinces”, he wrote, “that the method was 
discovered of coating articles of copper with tin so as to be scarcely 
distinwishable from silver. Articles thus plated are known as 
mnetUia:' The last term means “in-boiled", evidently referring to 
the practice of immersing the article to be coated in the molten tin. 

Phny adds that this process was extended to coating base metals 

with silver and gold. ^ 

Apparently during Norman times iron was coated with tin in 
this country, but the application of the process was limited because 
sheet metal had to be made by the laborious practice of hammering 
out blocks of metal. The real tin-plate industry began in Bohemia 
eirta 1140. 

Subsequently the Duke of Saxony, learning of the wonderful 
properties of tin-pIatc and the great success of Uic Bohfcmian trade, 
determined to introduce the same into his countryf. To this end he 
obtained the services of a Roman Catholic priest who, disguised as 
a Lutheran, went to Bohemia to pick up what information he could. 
Spying of this kind seems to have been popular in the Middle Ages, 
and it must be conceded that the priest did extremely well. He 
returned to Saxony with the necessary information and in a short 
time a thriving tin-plate industry was established. France now 
wished to emulate Saxony, and Colbert, Minister to Louis xiv (1643 
to 1715), friend of the British King Charles :r, deputed Reaumur 
to visit Saxony and in his turn glean all the information he could. 
Rtn6 de Rdaumur (1683 to 1757) was a fiwious French scientist, 
chiefly remembered to-day, perhaps, for his thermometric scale 
(p. 12^. As the result of R^umur's visit, tin-plate works were set 
up in France, the labour being apparently carried out by German 
workmen; but the pay was regarded as insufficient, the workmen 
"struck” or withdrew and the trade died out 

Early in the reign of Charles 11 (1660 to 1685) Thomas Allgood, 
a native of Northamptonshire, went to Pontypool to extract 

*PuNV. OQu M., Book 34, Chapter 4S. 

tCHAKLxt WiuciM. "History of the Iron, Steel. Tlnplote and other Trmdee 
of Wales" (WUhams, 1903). Chapter 33. P. W. Flowia. "A History of the Tin 
Trsde" (Bell. 1880). '' 
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copp«r*s and oil from the coal. An iron trade had already bera 
estaoUshed there, records of which date back to 1588. During the 
course of his experiments Allgood discovered a method of wmsh- 
ing tin-plate so as to imitate the lacquered articles importM from 
Japan, then known widely as Japanware. The necessary tin-plate 
was accordingly imported from Saxony. To produce it m this 
country and thus make Britain indroendcnt 01 foreign trade was 
the aim of Andrew Yarranton*. In i6^3a, when a lad of 16, Andrew 
was apprenticed to a linen draper in Worcester. But the work w^ 
not to his taste and he ran away. When civil war broke out he 
joined the Parliamentary army, rising to the rank of captain. He 
distinguished himself by uncovering a Royalist plot to seize 
Doyley House in Herefordshire. For this he received the thanks of 
Parliament together with the substantial honorarium of ^^500. On 
sheathing his sword he started an iron works near Bewdley in 1652 
and became interested in the development of canals and of nv« 
transport. He was one of the first to recognise the value of clover in 
agriculture. 

On the accession of Charles 11 in t66o, people recalled that he 
had been of the opposite faction, charges were trump^ up against 
him and he was uuovrn into prison. After an eventful escape, re¬ 
capture and trial, he was released and in 1665 turned his attention 
to the possibility of manufacturing tin-plate in Britain. In 1667 he 
was sent out to Saxony, with a workman who understood iron, and 
an interpreter, by a number of interested gentlemen, so that he 
might learn the secrets of the process. "Coming to the works 
wrote Yamuiton "we were very civilly tfcatcd and, contrary to our 
expectation, we had much liberty to view and see the works go, 
with the way and-manner of their working and extending the 
plates; as also the perfect view of such materials as they used in 
cleaning the plates to make them fit to take tinn, ^th the way they 
used in tinning them over when clear’d from their rust and black¬ 
ness." When he had found out all he needed to know Yarranton 
returned to England and set up a factory in Worcester. In 1670 
the Worshipful Company of Tinplate Workers was incorporated. 
Trouble, however, arose at Worcester in connection with patents, 
for his secret had leaked out, and Yarranton closed his fretory. 

John Hanbury now enters the picture. He was a Kidderminster 
man, destined for the bar. But he was more interested in mines and 


•See "Dictiooary oi Natfcmtl Blofraphy" edited by L. SiawiaM (L«idoo. iM8) 
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forges than in Uw. He was not without means which he made all 
the more substantial by a prudent marriage, and settled inPontypool, 
Mon. Here he extended and “improved" the iron works to such an 
extent that a visitor, some years later, described the place as “A 
large, dirty, stalling town standing near the entrance of a once 
picturesque valley filled with ironworks and collieries.” 

At Pontypool the tin-plate was made as follows. Sheet iron was 
prepared by flattening out hot slabs of metal under a helve or 
tilt-hammer; the slabs, when reduced in thickness, were doubled 
over and piled, with other similarly thinned plates, under the 
hammer, tneir surfaces being sprinkled with powdered charcoal 
or coal to prevent welding. Hammering was continued until the 
resulting^ sheets were of the desired thickness. They were then 
pickled in dilute sour rye-water or vinegar to remove oxide and 
other surface impurities, and finally immersed in a bath of molten 
tin. 

In 1748 Hanbury was joined by John Payne, and the same year 
they introduced the method of rolling the hot bars of iron into 
sheets between metal rollers. This was an enormous improvement. 
Not only could sheets be produced more rapidly but they were 
more uniform and even. The specification of tne patent announced 
that “barrs, being heated... pass between two large mettall 
rowlers (which have proper notches or furrows on their surfuss) by 
the force of the inventor’s engine or other power into such shapes 
and forms as required.” 

By 1740 the German imports of tin-plate were dispensed with, 
the plate produced in England being ample for home consumption. 
By 1776 England herself was exporting. It was not until 1885, 
however, that iron sheets were replaced by steel. 

The fame of the Pontypool japanware lasted for l^o years and 
then decline set in. Meanwhile Wolverhampton (cirxa 1710) and 
other centres of industry had begun to manufacture the ware; even 
after Pontypool had ceased to produce it, the ware was still known 
os Pontypool ware. 

The Old Hall at Wolverhampton, which occupied a site not far 
from the present library, was a remarkable mansion surrounded by 
a moat, built by the Levesons, a well-known county family, who 
acquired great wealth in the wool trade. The Hall was eventually 
let to the brothers Ryton, who had carried on the tin-plate trade in a 
small factory in Tin Shop Yard, North Street, and tneir enterprise 
made the Old Hall famous all over the world. 
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A further wevc of prosperity followed the improvement tn 
trensport by the development of the Staffordshire and Worcester¬ 
shire Canals, and then ensued a period when public taste demanded 
goods of high artistic merit, and japanned tea-trays, tea-caddi^ 
coal-vases, and other goods were produced, cleverly decorated with 
hand-painted designs and scenes by artists of repute. 

Edward Bird, ajv., was apprenticed to the japan trade at the Old 
Hall, and at one period Biblical scenes were the fashion. Then 
followed elaborate decorations in gold and colours, in Indian and 
Chinese designs, some splendid work being accomplished. 

Another notable person associated with the Old Hall was Edwin 
Booth, who was a skilled workman before he became famous as a 
tragedian. He eventually emigrated to America and, sad to relate, 
it was his son, Wilkes Booth, who assassinated President Lincoln 
in the theatre at the dose of the American Civil War. 

One of the most far-reaching improvements on the manufac¬ 
turing side of the industry was the introduction of Nwmyth’s 
steam-hammer process ctret 1840. It was on the suggestion of a 
foreman at the Old Hall works —Mr Pinson, afterwards of 
Pinson and Evans — that Nasmyth (i 808 to 1890) made alte«tions 
in his steam hammer and adapted it for use in stamping article* of 
hollow-ware from steel and iron sheets. Originally all tin articles 
such as tea and coffee pots, saucepMS and kettles, were made 
entirely by hand, but a slow and laborious method of stamping had 
been evolved just before Nasmyth’s patent was applied. The hammer 
head was raised by hand by means of a winch, and later by stttm, 
but Nasmyth’s invention revolutionised the industry, and since 
then the machinery for the production of hollow-ware and pressed 
metsd-ware generally has been continually improved by new inven¬ 
tions and adaptations. 

Good may come out of evil. Military campaigns may stimulate 
research that ultimately proves to the good of man. Napoleon was 
anxious to feed his troops in regions where insufficient or even no 
food might be obtainable locally. He appealed to Nicholas Appert in 
1808 to help him out. This man had already observed that food in 
airtight packages could be sterilised with heat and could then 
apparently bekept indefinitely. He thought that contact with air 
caused putrefaction. It was not until 18^4 that Pasteur begim those 
researches that culminated in the discovery that putrefaction was 
due to living micro-ot^nisms. 
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Appert’s first experiments were carried out with stout glass 
bottlM as containers. In 1806 the French Navy tried out his 
preparations and apparently found them very successful. In 1809 
Appert was awardra a prize of iz,ooo francs in recc^ition of his 
work by the Bureau G)nsultatif des Artes et Manufac^res. 

In 18 to John Hall, founder of the Dartford Iron Works and his 
associate Bryan Donkin, a scientist and Fellow of the Ro^ Society, 
developed a similar process, evidently visxialising an outlet for their 
products if iron containers could be used in place of glass. The same 
year patents were granted to Au^tus ae Hdne and to Peter 
Durand for the preservation of food in “tin” conainers. Although 
Durand is known both in this country and in America as the 
“Father of Tin Cans" neither he nor Heine appears to have engaged 
in canning on a commercial scale. By 1813 Doth the British Army 
and Navd authorities were interested in the scheme*. Evidently 
Wellington's attention had been drawn to the subject for a certain 
C, C. Smith wrote on his behalf a letter, dated 30th April 1813, 
saying that his Lordship (he was Lord Wellesley then) bad found 
the preserved beef very go^. Was it a sense of humour which made 
him add that his Lordship could not himself write owing to 
indisposition? 

Captain Parry took some of Donkin's tinned foods with him on 
his three Arctic voyages of discovery (1819 to 1825) and found 
them invaluable. Some tins of meat were landed on the ice when one 
of his vessels, H.M.S. in the third expedition met her fate in 
August 1825; they were found several years later by Captain Ross 
during his voyages (1829 to 1833) and their contents were in 
excellent condition. Two tins brought back by Parry himself were 
opened as late as 1938 and the contents were still perfect —after 
114 years. 

Two tins of meat left over from the stores of H.M.S. BknJt, 
which went on a voyage of discovery to the Sandwich Islands in 
1826, came later into the possession of Dr Alfred S. Taylor. In 
1846 Taylor opened one of them before the chemistry students at 
Guy's Hospitaf London, and noted that the meat seemed perfectiy 
good. Unfortunately he was unable to analyse the food, for its 
savoury appearance and odour induced some hungry hospital 
assistants to sample it exhaustively. Nature did not eiart any 
retribution for their unauthorised repast, so evidently it was 

•"Htetoric Tinned Foods" (loternatloaal Tin Reeearcb and Devetopmeot 
Couadl, I 9 ^ 9 )• Publication S3. 
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Still wholesome. In 1867 the remaining tin, then 41 years old, was 
opened, but the contents were bad; the tin had become perforated 
with rust Taylor therefore recommended that the tins should be 
lacquered or painted as a protection against corrosion. 

by i8ao tne tin can had been intmuced into the U.S.A. For 
70 years the cans were made there by hand, and a tinsmith who 
could turn out too cans a day was a skilled workman indeed. 
Towards the close of the century automatic can-making machinery 
came in, and the “sanitary" top can was patented in 1904. To-day, 
as many as 300 cans per minute are produced by a single unit or 
“line" of can-making machinery in the modern plant. 

The modem tin container, solderless, except for a small applica¬ 
tion on the outer edges of the side seam, represents a mrther 
improremeht. 

Equally great strides have been made by the canning industry 
in the methods used in canning foods. This improvement, together 
with scientific methods of sterilisation and processing, now in use 
by most canners, has practically eliminated “spoilage” of canned 
foods. 

Tinned meats, fish, and fruits have long been on the market; 
since 1935 tinned or “canned" beer has Men obtainable in the 
U.S.A. ^me 40 per cent of America's tin consumption is absorbed 
by the tin-plate industry. The French call tin-plate wiife fr»«. 

The industry consumes more tin than any other. It is stated that 
the quantity of tin-plate made in 1933 would suffice to form a belt 
round the earth at me equator 100 n. wide. 

Even cast-iron is now being tinned; cast-iron boxes required for 
the manufacture of penicillin nave been tinned. 

In medieval times sword blades were sometimes tinned to 
preserve them from rust, and analysis shows that inlaid inscriptions 
were sometimes executed in tin instead of silver. 

South Wales is the centre of British tin-plate manufacture; more 
than 16,000 tons of tin and 1,000,000 tons of steel are consumed 
annually. The tin coating is very thin, usually about O'OOOi inch in 
thickness and less than 1-5 per cent of the weight of an empty tin, 
such as is used for meats, ^its, vegetables, etc, is really metallic 
tin. For this reason it has been suggested that our so<ailed "tins" 
should be called "cans”. That would certainly be more logical, but 
we should lose the history. 

Copper coated with tin is used in the dairy industry, the tin 
preventing the copper from flavouring the milk. 

sio 
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Copp«r wires coated with tin are used in the electrical indus^. 
The tin prevents the sulphur in the rubber insulation from causing 
the copier to deteriorate. 

Tin foil 

The existing oriental custom of making lace bj the laborious hand* 
beating of tin into foil and subsequent cutting into decorative design 
originated in dim antiquity. One lb. of foil will spread over some 
11,000 to 14,000 in., the usual thickness being 0 0035 
0’008o inch. Tin foil has in recent years been much favoured as a 
harmless wrapping for sweetmeat^ tobacco, cheese, and other 
foodstuff, although it is now displaced in considerable measure by 
aluminium. The mechanical weakness of dn imposes a limit on the 
thinness to which it can be rolled and yet retain its usefulness as a 
wrapper. Greater strength is obtained by addition of a little zinc 
and a trace of nickel and this alloy has proved useful for capping 
milk bottles. 

Pswtcr 

Tin is the cssendat constituent of pewter, which the Romans made 
by melting together approximately four parts of tin and one of lead 
(p. 191). This alloy dates mostly from the third and fourth centuries 
A.D. In 1348, The London Gudd of Pewterers, founded in 130O) 
recognised this mixture as suitable, but three years later sdpulated 
that the amount of lead should not exceed one part in seven of dn. 
Being relatively soft, malleable, ductile, and of pleasing appearance, 
pewter was largely used for vessels of all kinds including plates, 
flagons, tankards, salt cellars and the like. Even chur^ plate, 
particularly on the Condnent, was made of pewter. Edward 1 (1172 
to 1307) IS said to have possessed over 300 pe^er vessels. The 
method of assaying was based on the fact that tm is less dense than 
lead, hence, by comparison of the weight of a cast disc of pewter 
with a similar one of pure dn, one could determine with ease 
whether or not the correct amount of lead was present. From the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth century pewter was largely used by the 
middle classes. 

King Charles 1 (1625 to 1649) prohibited the import of dn, and 
directed "that all measures for wine and ale used in taverns, 
victuallers’ houses, and shops should be made of pewter or tin and 
should receive the Royal stamp or seal." Unfortunately, after the 
Restoradon this very law nearly ruined the trade, owing to the delay 
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in obtaining the Royal stanm. We hear similar complaints about 
the inertia of Government Departments even in this enlightened 
age. History repeats itself. 

During the eighteenth century pewter became less popular for a 
varietv of reasons. One lay in the increasing appreciation of glass, 
porcelain and pottery. Another was the dwasing of pewter with 
increasing amounts of lead which gave it a dull grey or bla^ 
appearance. This happened despite the attempt of the Pewterers in 
1772 to regulate the quality of pewter by threatening members 
who disreg^ed their ruling with expulsion from the Guild. 

Modem pewter contains no lead; it Is roughly 95 per cent tin, 
with a little antimony ^4) and a small amount of copper (t). It 
possesses a pleasing white lustre and is moreover very resistant to 
attack by comestibles. Hammered pewter with a highly polished 
&cetted surface is popular in this country, whilst most Swedish 
ware is duller. Britannia meialy introduced by James Vickers 
towards the close of the eighteenth century and manufactured in 
She 0 ieId,a]so contained a litue antimony; it was made by adding this 
element to high grade pewter, the product being harder, whiter and 
more resonant. At the present time several alloys are classed under 
the general name of Britannia metal. One of these comprises 93 of 
tin with 4*6 of antimony and i of copper. 

Solder 

Some 22 per cent of the world’s tin production enters into the 
solders. Toe tinman’s solder is 2 of tin and i of lead; the plumber’s 
solder is just the reverse; formerly soft solders had equal amounts. 
'The idea of the soft solder is that during soldering the lead will 
harden before the tin which remains molten in the interstices of the 
lead and thus keeps the wh<^e plastic until the plumber has had 
time to “wipe the joint”. 

Other alloys are type metal (p. 197) and futihle alltyt (p. 88). 

In 1839 Isaac Babbitt prepared an alloy of tin with some anti* 
mony and copper which was more plastic than ordinary bronze and 
speaally suitM for reducing friction between moving parts of 
machinenr. The alloy was white and was later modified until whole 
scries or “antifriction alloys” or “bearing metals” had been 
produced. These are still known as Babbitt's metal. A typical alloy 
contains 83 of tin, 8-5 of antimony and copper etch. Bearing 
metals with a high tin content are used in electrical generators and 
aeroplane engines, in the main bearings and big ends of connecting 
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rods of steaitn engines and internal combustion engines and 
generally where risR of scoring shafts miist be avoided. 

Speculum metal (Ladn ^eculun, a mirror) or white hrenze contains 
2 of copper and i of tin. It is whiter even than tin, extremely 
brittle, and takes a high polish. It was used in Roman da^ for 
making mirrors and in more recent times found application in 
reflectors for telescopes. Later it was, of course, replaced by the 
well-known silvering process (p. 116). 

CeUapiibU tubes for paints, ointments, etc, are frequently made of 
tin. In 1841 John Rand brought out the first patent for making 
collapsible tubes, lead being used. By 1850 the lead was being 
replaced bv the less poisonous tin. At the present time some 800 
million collapsible tin tubes are produced annually. 

Sources tin 

A ccntu^ ago, two-thirds of the world’s tin came from Cornish 
mines. Hot water welled up in the mines and was pumped out by 
the steam pumps of James Watt and later Treve^ick. At the 
present time the two chief mines are at Geevor, near Land’s End, 
and the South Crofty mine at Camborne. 

Prior to World War II some 70 per cent of the world's tin ore 
came from S.E. Asia, including Muaya, Dutch East Indies and 
China. Other sources are Australia, Tasmania, Nigeria, the 
Belgian Congo and Bolivia. 

The tin ofNigeria is extremely easy to work, for the deposits are 
all alluvial. It was secured in the earlv days of the industry by 
simply washing the sands and gravel. Ine resulting product, blacx 
tin, contained over 70 per cent pure tin. 

. The tin mining industry in Nigeria did not develop to any great 
extent until the price of the metal reached £iSO per ton, when the 
mining world l>^;an to take an active interest in it Since then it has 
gone rapidly ahead, and in 1928 Nigeria produced over 10,000 
tons of tin concentrates. 

The opening up of the railways has aided the development of the 
tin area by enabling modern machinery to be imported and by 
reducing the carriage of the raw material to the coast. While the 
shallower deposits are in some cases being worked out, the deeper 
ones are now being exploited. Hand lab^r is giving place to the 
hydro-electrical plant and steam shovels. 

Prior to World War II nearly 40,000 natives were regularly 
employed in the dn fields and a re^ standard of living had been 
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established. In half a century the slave-driver and his works have 
been forgotten. 

In 1800 the world production of tin was less than 9000 tons; in 
1900 75)000 tons ana by 1940 238,000 tons, the increase being 
mainly due to the enormous consumption in the tin-plate industry. 

Mercury or quicksilver 

This was the latest of the seven metals to be discovered in pre- 
Christian times. The word quick means living and is used in this 
sense in the old expression "the quick and the dead" a modern 
version of which, since the advent of the motor car, is said to be 
"the quick w the dead". When held in the palm of the hand the 
surface of the metal is in constant motion, due to tremors caused 
by the blood coursing through the veins and arteries. It thus seems 
to be alive; this coupled with its b^bt silvery appearance, completes 
the aptness of its early name, 'l^e alternative name mercury is 
probably derived from the Latin 01/nr, merchandise. 

Mercury and the ancients 

The metal has been found in Egyptian tombs datin{^ back to some 
1600 B.c. but is believed to have been introduced into these at a 
much later date by Arabs, who used small bottles or phials contain¬ 
ing the metal as amulets. Mercury is not mentioned in the Ebers 
Papyrus, cirtu icto b.c. (p. 199) neither does the metal receive 
mention in the Old Testament. In Numben xxxi we read of the 
spoil taken from the Midianites. This included (verse 22) gold, 
stiver, "brass", iron, "dn" and lead. We are then tend of the "water 
of sep^tion" which the Lord commanded the Hebrews to use in 
purifying the spoil. "Everything that may abide the £re, ye shall 
make it go through the Are, and it shall be clean; nevertheless it 
shall be purified with the water of separation." Many have inter¬ 
preted this passage as referring to the use of mercury, but more 
probably it merely refers to the usual "water of purification" used 
ceremonially and prepared by burning a red heifer whole, mixing 
the ashes with water and allowing to stand*. 

The Greeks were already familiar with mercury before the 
Christian Era. Aristotle (384 to 322 b.c.) referred to it as “liquid 
silver"; this appicars to m the first definite mention of the metal, 
Theophrastus, einu 300 b.c., mentions the manufacture of ehutot 

*PARniraroM, "Orleiai and Devakipmaat of Applied Chemistry'' (Longman*, 
•933). PP- *4. »93. 
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argjfrej or quicksilver from cinnabsr, saying that it can be obtained 
by rubbing the ore with vinegar in a copper vessel. 

Mercury and the Romans 

Pliny* has a good deal to say about mercury. It was apparently 
customary to distinguish between the native metal, that is argentum 
vivum or quicksilver, and the same element prepar^ from cinnabar, 
which was called hydrargyrum or "silver water". Pliny briefly 
described the preparation of this latter, which he somewhat dis¬ 
paragingly referred to as a "substitute" for the native metal. An 
iron pot, containing cinnabar, was placed inside an earthen pan 
and covered with a lid luted on with clay. The whole was tnen 
heated from beneath with a Are kept going with the aid of bellows. 
The vapour condensed on the lid to a liquid combining the colour 
of silver with the mobility of water. 

Pliny knew that quicksilver could be used in the purification of 
gold for he states that "on being briskly shaken in an earthen 
vessel with gold, it rqects all the impurities that are mixed with it. 
When once it has thus expelled these superfluities, there is nothing 
to do but separate it from the gold." 

In 1154 A 1 Idrtsi described a similar process as being carried out 
in his day in Central Africa. Auriferous sands were washed in 
wooden tubs and the gold mixed with mercury. On heating the 
amalgam over a charcoal fire the mercury volatilised leaving a 
residue of gold. This, of course, is the principle of the "amalgama¬ 
tion process" for the extraction of gold and silver, once extensively 
used. It was re-discovered by the Spanish about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, after having apparently been lost for several 
centuries. 

Mercury and the alchemista 

The alchemists placed a high value on mercury and their symbol 
for it has already been explained (p. 13). They were fond of 
experimenting with amalgams^ that is alloys of various metals with 
mercury. The word amalgam, derived from the Greek ma/akety 
soft, is believed to have been introduced by Thomas Aquinas, 
area 1150, pupil of Albertus Magnus who introduced the term 
affinity into chemistry (p. 16). 

*‘*The Natural Hivtory of PUny”. Tranalated by Bottoek aad Riley (Bohn, 
1857}. Book 33. Chapters 3s and 41. 
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Reference has already been made to the medieval conception of 
mercury as a constituent, along with sulphur, of all metals. An 
English MS. in the possession of the British Museum, dating back 
to the fifteenth century refers to mercury as "the mother of all 
metals with sulphur"*. 

To the Indian alchemistsf mercury was all-important. Their god, 
Siva, was the mercurial deity, and merciuy was used not merely to 
transmute base metals into gold but also to prolong life beyond the 
normal. 

In the sixteenth century liquid mercury appears to have been fre- 
quently prescribed as a medicine to be ^en internally. Somewhat 
later '^omas Dover (b. 1660X a reputtble physician, was a grwt 
advocate of its use; It is said that a patient of his, to vnt Capt^ 
Henry Coit, took one^ind-a-quarter ounces of metallic mercury 
daily until he had consumed more than two pounds. Dover claimed 
that mercury removed all vermicular diseases, opened all obstruc- 
tions and purified the blood. But more gold could be accumulated 
in those days by pira^, for might was right and the weaker were 
thrust to the wall. So Dover threw up his medical practice and went 
aroving in the South Seas under a scheme engineered by a group 
of Bristol merchants, returning somewhat later with spoil estimated 
at 70,000. During his voyages he landed on the island of Juan 
Femandei, where Alexander Selkirk was marooned in 1704 
whose experiences are believed to have led Defoe to produce in 1719 
his worla-famous Robinson Crusoe. 

Tbs story of Termilloa 

Mercury occurs naturally as the sulphide ein/iaiar or etrdi ore. 
Both names refer to the colour. The word cinnabar is believed to 
come from India where it is used to designate the red resin known 
to us as dragon's blood. The crushed mineral was used as a pigment 
under the name vermilion and was much prized for its beautiful 
colour. The Egyptians used it as long ago as 400 b.c. for painting 
metures of their gods. Its Roman name was minium, but it was so 
frequently adulterated with what Pl>ny| termed "a second-rate 
kind of minium", known to us as red-lead, that the name minium 
passed from vermilion to its adulterant, and still clings to it, thus 

*See Roewut, CJUm. Nom. itys. 7 . 106. 

fP. C Ray, ‘'History of Hindu Cbomlitry” (WUUams St Noigate), Volume 1 
(1903); Volnme 3 (1909). 

^Quoted from Bailby. "TIm Elder FUay’s Qupten on Chemical Subl«ets", 
(Arnold. 1939), hit I, p. 133. 
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perpetuating the memory of man’s dishonesty. A nation’s language 
Dears the impress of the character of its people. 

The quiduilver mines at Almaden in the province of Ciudad 
Real, Spain, are the richest and most valuable in Europe, normally 
producing about half the world’s supply of the metal. They were 
worked at the time of the Punic Wars, 600 s.c., and the first actual 
excavations are believed to have taken place at t^ time. They cover 
an area of some 11 square miles, and as yet but a small proportion 
has been worked. In 1927 the output was 2,500 tons; m 1935 it 
was 1,227 tons, the output having been restricted in 1930; the 
present production is not known. Mercury mining is an unhealthy 
task, and in the early days it was allotted to slaves; later it vras the 
duty of convicts, and the Spanish Government at one time grant^ 
exemption from military service to men who had been at Almaden 
for two years. 

Approximately 2000 men normally work in these mines, but 
this number has often been exceeded. The present workings, which 
date from the seventeenth century, are 1,200 feet deep, with twelve 

g Jleries, one below the other, l^ey are closed between April and 
ctober, when there is a lack of water for the distillation process. 
In by-gone years, however, the conditions were ghastly. Slaves 
and criminals worked continuously throughout the seasons, through 
hot and cold, through summer and winter. They seldom survived 
three years of service, and as rapidly as they perished they were 
replaced by others. Stories are told 01 men whose bodies became so 
saturated with mercury that a piece of brass put into their mouths 
would become white. 

In 1168 King Alfonso vm granted the mines to the Knights of 
Calatrava who were, however, defeated by the Moors at the battle 
of Alarcos, with the result that Almaden became the property of 
the Caliphs of Cordova. The name Almaden is Arabic for mine, 
which suggests that the Moors worked the mineral in their turn. 
In 1212 ^e tables were turned, the Christians defeated the Moors 
at Las Navas de Tolosa, and the Spanish king again took over the 
mines. The Knights of Calatrava then reminded the king of their 
early rights and once more entered into possession, but this time 
they had to share their profits on a fifty-fi^ basis with the Crown. 

A few centuries later, with the discovery of the vast quantities of 
silver ore in Mexico and Peru (p. 109), the importance of Almaden 
grew enormously, for mercury was essential to the old Spanish 
amalgamation me^od of extracting silver. 
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The mines are sdll extremely valuable; in war time they possess 
a special interest, for mercury fulminate is then in huge demand as 
a donator. 

The cinnabar mines of Idria in Italy have been worked for 
several hundred years. A merchant noticed globules of mercury 
lodged in the hollows of a spring and thought that by excavating to 
a sufficient depth the source of the valuaole metal might be dis* 
covered. He ootained a grant of the ground from the ^vernment 
and began working; his efforts were to a large extent successful, but 
it beome evident chat much larger quantities of ore could be 
obtained at greater depths than he could afibrd Co work. So he sold 
the works as a running concern to the Austrian Government and 
they are now known to be extremely rich. In some places free 
mercuiT is found in glistening globules, but of course the main 
btilk of the metal of commerce has to be extracted from the ore. 

About the year i;66 Henry Garces, a Portuguese, examined a 
red earth usm by the Indians for making paint. The colour 
reminded him of cinnabar and after making a few experiments he 
convinced hintself chat this red earth was indeed the same as that 
mined in Spain. This led to the opening up of the mines at 
Guancavelica in Peru, where thousands of workmen were sub¬ 
sequently condemned to forced labour amid the deadly fumes. 

The mines run deep and it is said that in tKe abyss are seen streets, 
squares and a chapel where religious ceremonies are celebrated on 
festive occasions. Very rich mines are worked in California and 
elsewhere. 

The Japanese were wont to utilise the antiseptic properties of 
cinnabar in preserving the dead. The rich and noble were buried 
in several square coffins, one inside the other, usually in a sitting 
position, the nose, ears and mouth being filled with cinnabar to 
arrest decay. In the case of the very wemthy the coffin might be 
completely filled with cinnabar*. 

Pliny mentions the use of vermilion as a pigment; he states that 
in earlier days it had been customary on festive occasions to cover 
the face of the statue of Jupiter with the pigment, whilst victorious 
generals, returning triumphant fiom success^l campaigns, likewise 
stained ^eir bodies red — an emblem of blood ana carnage! 

Vermilion was expensive, and Roman artisan painters discovered 
an ingenious method of pilfering it; in the interest of cleanliness 


*Leao Reossoau. "TaMs of Old Japan” (Macmillan. 1910). p. 73. 
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the^ would frequently wash their brushes when filled with pigment, 
which latter, owing to its great density, fell to the bottom of the 
water and was thus so much gained by the thief. Adulteration was 
common (p. ai6). Pliny was aware that cinnabar is poisonous and 
mentions that “by Hercules" some physicians used it by mistake 
instead of Indian cinnabar, the resin now known as dragon's blood. 
Let us h<me that it was by mistake only, and not of i^ice afore¬ 
thought. rliny was fond of invoking Hercules when he wished to 
express himself forcefully. 

The Chinese were long regarded as the best makers of vermilion; 
perhaps they took more pains with their work and thus produced a 
nner substance, for they are a gifted people and their patience is 
proverbial. The Chinese used vermilion as a royal colour in quite 
early times. Marco Polo (p. 55) states that the paper cturency of 
Cublai Khan in the thirteenth century was stamped with the royal 
signature in vermilion. 

The Hindoos knew howto make vermilion at an early date. In the 
Rajamava tant^ circa a.d. 1200 a method of manufacture is given 
which is essentially the same as that long practised by the Chinese. 

That mercury was a true metal was not generally admitted until 
17(9 when it was first frozen, its melting point being — 38*9* C. 
Solid mercury was then seen to resemble lead or silver in its 
physical properties. In 1849 l^oss, when in Greenland, pierced a 
wooden planJt an inch thick with a bullet of frozen mercury, so low 
were the temperatures he experienced. 

Uses of mercury 

Mercury is employed in thermometers, barometers and numerous 
other instruments. Priestley introduce the mercury pneumatic 
trough which enabled him to prepare and collect in a pure state 
such gases as ammonia, hydrogen chloride and sulphur dioxide, 
which are too soluble for collection over water. 

Amalgams are of considerable importance. Some are at first so 
soft that they can be moulded in the hand like wax, but harden later; 
they are sometimes used by dentists for filling teeth. 

As we have already seen, gold readily amalgamates with mercury, 
so does silver, and amalgamation processes for the extraction of 
these metals from their ores have long been practised, though they 
are now largely superseded by the ^nide process. 

Gold amalgam 11 used in fire-gilding; tne metal article to be 
gilded must of course be able to stand uninjured a temperature 
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close to that of boiling mercury, namely 357^ C. It is first '^pickled" 
or cleansed by dipping in acid, and then brushed with an acid 
solution of mercury nitrate. A little of the metal dissolves causing 
a thin layer of mercury to deposit, so that the article now appears 
whitish, and is re^^ to receive the gold amalgam which is applied 
with a stiff brush. The article is now heated to volatilise the mercury 
and leave a coherent coating of gold. The mercurial vapours are 
extremely poisonous and mough fire-gilding yields the more 
durable coat, the process is being supersMcd by el^tro-deposition. 
Fire-silvering was also practised. 

Tin amalgam was formerly used for “silvering" mirrors, but the 
process suffers from many disadvantages in addition to the 
poisonous character of the emitted mercurial vapours. It has there¬ 
for become virtually obsolescent. 

Amalgams with the alkali metals are readily formed by plunging 
the latter into warmed mercunr. They are of interest in that by 
using a mercury cathode, Sir Humphry Davy in 1807 was able to 
isolate both potassium and sodium by electrolysis of potash and 
soda(p. 144). Mercury is used to-day in the commercial manufacture 
of caustic s<^ and hydrochloric add by the electrolysis of brine. It 
is used alio at the raw material for the preparation of mercuric 
oxide, vermilion, mercurous and mercuric chloride, fulminate and 
other derivatives. The oxide is of spedal historical interest as it led 
170 years ago to the discovery of oxygen 21) 

It has long been supposed that a lou of bread loaded with 
mercury and thrown into a river or lake in which a dead body la^, 
would come to rest over the corpse and so reveal its presence. This 
andent belief was tested with aramatic success at Bedworth, near 
Nuneaton, in October 1932 —on the thirteenth of the month, too. 
A girl of fifteen had disappeared four days previously. She had been 
last seen on a path leading towards the Coventry canal, on the 
banks of which her purse was afterwards found. Her uncle then 
dedded to test the old belief, putting some mercury into a loaf of 
bread and launching it Into the cand. Next morning, in company 
with the police he searched for the loaf and found it resting on the 
water at a spot a few yards from a bridge. Amid great excitement 
drags were thrown into the water —and the girl's body was 
located and brought to the side. A similar experiment had been tried 
on the Avon, near Amesbury, in May 1925, but without success. 
The sceptic dedared that the loaf had not been properlv baked; 
the true believer maintained that the girl had not been downed 1 
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Mercury vapour lamps are widely used for a variety of purposes, 
as for example in the sterilisation of water and the irradiation of 
milk to produce vitamin D. The use of mercury in making mirrors 
has largely been superseded by silvering. 

_ By TOmbardment of metallic gold wim neutrons in an atomic 
pile one of the isotopes of mercury has been produced and isolated 
in a pure state. Thus 

Au (197) + n-►Hg (198) + e 

an electron being wolved. This is an inver^on of the alchemists’ 
dream. H^i98) gives a pure monochromatic green light and its 
wavelength is being carefully measured so that eventuahy the yard 
and metre may be expressed in terms of wavelengths which are 
believed to be absolutely permanent (p. 308). 

The thermometer* 

Mercury has been for many years, and still is, employed widely in 
thermometry. !t is curious that any serious attempts to measure 
temperatures were so long delayed in scientific history. One of the 
earliest written references to temperature diflPerences occurs in the 
book of Daniel, written probably about 170 a.c. and purporting to 
give an account of events that had occurred several hundred years 
earlier in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon 604 to 
c6z s.c. Annoyed at the uncompromising behaviour of three 
Hebrews, Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, who refused to 
worship the golden image he had erected, the king ordered them 
to be tnrown into a furnace heated ’’one seven times more than it 
was wont to be heated” {Danitl iii. 19). This appears to have been 
^ite a usual method of inflicting capital punishment in Persia 
(/rrmis/i xxix. 22) and was probably no more unpleasant than 
being flayed alive, the custom of the Assyrians a centurv before. 

The word ihermomtter appears to have been first used by Father 
Leurechon, a French Jesuit, in his work entitled “R^criation 
Mathematiq^ue”, dated 1624. The credit of inventing thermometers 
with a liquid indicator (actuidly spirits of wine) hermetically sealed 
in a glass tube is usually given to Ferdinand ii about i6;o; be was 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, a liberal patron of sdence and founder of 
the Accademia del Cimento at Florence. Prior to these, air thermo¬ 
scopes or baro-thermoscopes had been used for comparing relative 


*A detailed history with fall refereoecs it given by Fanmo, N»htn, 1937. ISI. 
S 9 S- 
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changes in temperature. These were (probably) invented either by 
Santorio, professor of medicine at Padua and colleague of Galileo, 
or by Galileo himself, about 1591*. The utility of these thermo- 
scopes was severely limited by their susceptibility to changes in 
atmospheric pressure. As no standard temperature scale was 
recognised, it was at first impossible, even with the Ferdinand or 
Florentine thermometers, to collate the results of different invest¬ 
igators. This very serious defect was soon realised, and steps were 
taken to find a remedy. 

A single fixed point 

It was r»arded by some as sufiicient to select a single fixed point 
at an easily rroroducible temperature and regard that as the zero or 
null point. Other temperatures were measured by noting the 
percentage or other factional changes in volume of the liquid 
indicator once the null point had been marked off on the thermometer. 

Clearly the nature of the liquid medium was a matter of supreme 
importance, for, if the results of different investigators were to be 
collated, either the same liquid indicator must be used by all, or one 
pcMsessed of an identical coefficient of expansion. Halley (1656- 
1742) directed attention to this, having observed that all ]i(pids do 
not expand by similar amounts with rise of temperature. Further, 
the exact volume of the liquid in the bulb of the thermometer must 
be known in order that the factional volume change may be 
calculated and the temperature evaluated. 

Boyle (16*7-91) proposed wter. He recommended taking a 
vessel of water and noting the volume of the liquid at the boiling 
point. On cooling to a I^er temperature, the latter could be 
rostered in terms of the contraction of the water as parts per 
10,000 of the boiling volume. But this suggestion did not find 
fovour despite the abundance of water and the ease with which it 
could be obtained in a pure condition. Water was regarded as 
unsuitable for not only was its coefficient of expansion small, but 
also its freezing point was too high for many meteorological 
purposes, and it was for this kind of work that thermometers were 
then mainly required. 

Sir Isaac Ncwionf (i64«-i7l7) used linseed oil, noting its 
volume at the temperature of melting ice and, like Boyle, expressing 

•Bolton. "Evolution ol Uw TtwnBomeUr. iS 9 <a'-i 743 ’' Pub. Co.', 

U.SA. 1900). 

tNxviON. Phil. Tnmi., 1701. p. Ssi. The paper, entitled "Seals graduum 
Cai^", k anoaymoua and printed in Latin. 
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its chsnge in volume &s parts per ro,ooo. Martine* quaintly refers 
to his experiments as follows — 

Sir Isaac Newton thought the settling [of] the degrees of 
hwt and cold well worth his notice; and as he carried every¬ 
thing he meddled [«V] with beyond what anybody had done 
before him, and gencrallv with a greater than ordinary 
exactness and precision, so he laid down a method of adjtisting 
thermometers in a more definite way than had been done 
hitherto. 

But although linseed oil has a low freezing point and a large 
range of liquid!^, its use in thermometry did not become general, 

n itc Newton’s fame as an investigator and the fact that the oil 
i be used at temperatures far above the boiling point of water. 
This was probably due to the fact that, in consequence of its high 
viscosity, the oil drains very slowly, particularly at the lower 
temperatures, down the sides of the tube bearing the scale; the 
thermometer thus takes a long time to adjust itself to new 
conditions. 

Ferdinand ordered his thermometers to be made with ipirii\ 
Boyle was quick to appreciate their merits and introduced them 
into England, and Martine says they “came immediately to be of 
universiu use among the virtuosi in all the several countries, 
wherever polite learning and philosoplw were cultivated.” The 
scale divisions were approximately one fimeth of the volume of the 
bulb. Sagredo used 360 divisions, like the graduation of a circle; 
hence the term as applied to temperature. 

The low freezing point and viscosity of spirit were excellent 
features, but a really serious difficulty lay in tne fact that the cd- 
efficient of expansion was found to vary greatly with the quantity 
of admixed water. 

Fahrenheit favoured the use of mercury as well as of spirit; indeed 
he was the first to bring the mercurial thermometer into general 
use. 


Two fixed points 

Some investigators, Martine included, advocated the use of a 
thermometric scale based upon two fixed points. This bad several 
great advantages. Any suitable liquid could then be used as 

*MAaTiifa, “Ewyt 00 tb» Conttniction and GraduatioD ol Thennooaten** 
(New edition. Edinborgb, 1792]. The £nt eaay, Irom whkh these and aucceedinE 
quoUtions are taken, is dated 173E. 
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indicttor, and the necessity no longer existed for determining with 
great accuracy the volume of the bulb of the thermometer. All that 
one had to do, and this was comt^tively easy, was to note the 
levels at the two fixed points and aivide the distance between them 
into as many parts or aegrees as was held convenient. 

Tbe lower fixed point 

Boyle* recommended the freezing point of oil of aniseed (i7* to 
30 ^ C) as zero, becatue it was not necessary to wait for frosty 
weather before it solidified. Halley thought a cave might be selected 
where siunmer and winter temperatures are alike; one such cave 
was known to Boyle, whilst Mariotte claimed that the cave under 
the Royal Observatory at Paris was also isothermal. Both Hooke 
and Newton chose the freezing point of water as their zero. 

Boyle's suggestion is ruled out because oil of aniseed is a natural 
product and as such does not possess a fixed composition; its melt¬ 
ing point is thus liable to vary. For geographical reasons, Halley's 
idea is impracticable, as a particular cave could not be visited by 
everyone oestrous of checking his thermometer. 

Ole Roemer (1644-1710), the Danish astronomer famous for 
his measurement of the vdocity of light from a study of the 
movements of Jupiter's satellites, used a mixture of ice and common 
salt or a similar one (ice and sal ammoniac) in obtaining his zero, 
which was regarded as the lowest temperature then attainable in 
the laboratory. Tliis mixture was not entirely satisfactory and 
Fahrenheit later pointed out that a different result might be obtained 
in summer from that in winter (p. 326). 

'The suggestion of Hooke and Newton appears to be the simplest 
and most convenient. Why then was it not generally adopted.^ The 
reason appears to be that many believed the freezing point of water 
was not constant, but varied with the latitude, Hdley and others 
asserting that, the farther north we go, the more cold is required 
to freeze the water — to use the then current phraseology. 

Martine refers to this, and appean to have been, the first to show 
that such is not the case. He rightly attributes the observed 
differences in the freezing point of water either to inaccurate 
observation or to the use of imperfect thermometers. He says that 
he marked the mercury level on a thermometer at Edinbtirgh, when 
immersed in snow and water, whilst a friend did the same with 
another thermometer in London. They then exchanged instruments 
•Boyle, *'Aa ExpeilcMBtal Hictocy ef CoU”. 1663. ” 
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End tested them, finding them to agree ^fecdy. Evidently the 
difiTerence in latitude between the two dttes had not affected the 
freezing point. Later experiments as far south as Paris and Dijon 
yielded similar results. 

Th« upper fixed point 

For this Newton chose blood heat which was r^arded as absolutely 
constant in a healthy person. Rcsmer and Fahrenheit used thu 
also. 

Halley recommended the boiling point of spirit of wine, "only 
it must be observed" he wrote "that the spirit of wine used to tlus 
purpose, be highly Rectified or Dephlegmed for otherwise the 
offering goodness of the spirit will occasion it to boil sooner or 
later, and thereby pervert the designed exactness." 

Carlo Renaldihi in 1694 recommended the boiling point of 
water. He was the first to make this suggestion. Fahrenneit and 
others were aware that the boiling point varied with the pressure of 
the atmosphere but apparently uis was not regarded as a serious 
drawback. 

Newton’s thermometer 

As we have seen, Newton's fixed points were the melting point of 
ice taken as o and blood heat, which was designated as iz. 

Rcemer’e thermometer 

In "Adversaria", which was printed in 1910, the MS having 
been mislaid for about zoo years*, Rcemer gives an account of the 
ways in which he made and standardised his thermometers. 

For his upper fixed point he either used the boiling point of 
water, which he designated as 60, or blood heat, presumably when 
the thermometers were intended only for meteeu-ological use as it 
would not then be necessary to equate to so high a temperature. 
Blood heat was taken as zz^. The thermometer was checked in 
ice>water, the reading being 7I. How the zero was obtained is not 
definitely stated but simple calculation shows that it corresponds 
roughly to the temperature of a mixture of salt and ice. This, or a 
simUar mixture, was Fahrenheit's zero, and he admitted to having 
copied Roemer’s methods. 

*KxxstU(x Mtvaa. Na/ttrt, 1910. tZ, 396. “Advemria" bjr Tkyka aad K. 
MsYBX (Kobeohavn, 1910), reviewed In N^^^W0, 1911, M 4. Abo Knumra 
}tsvBR, "TemperaUubegiebets Udviklinf fenoem Tidenw'' (Kebcnhsvn, 1909). 
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Rteamor’B tbennonMMr 

Ren< dc Reaumur (X683-1757X the French scientist*, found that 
the best spirits of wine of his day expanded by 87J parts per 1000 
when warmed from the temperature of meltinK »ce to that of 
boitiog water. Equal parts of his spirit ana water gave an 
expansion of 67^. He therefore for sii^licity chose such a mixture 
as expanded by 80 parts. Hence the K^umur scale runs from o* 
m 80* between those two temperatures. The choice was not 
accidental, as we frequently read, but by design. 

The Centigrade thermometer 

Celsius favotued the decimal system and in 1736 divided the 
temperature interval between the melting of ice and the boilii^ of 
water into 10^ taking the former as 100 and the latter as o. This 
meant that temperatures above the boiling P5>int of water were 
negative, so the scale was inverted in 1743 by Christin of Lyons. 

In 1948 a Gen^ Conference on Weights and Measures was 
held in Paris and S^res and the suggotion was made that the term 
Centigrade should be replaced by ^sius; this would bring the 
Centigrade sole into line with those of Kelvin, Fahrenheit and 
R^umur. 

The Fahrenheit thermometer 

This was based on Rcemer’s thermometer, as Fahrenheit candidly 
admits. His zero was the temperature obtainedt "W the commixture 
of ice, water and sal ammoniac, or even sea salt*'. From the fact that 
he quotes sal ammoniac and sea salt as alternatives we gather that 
Fahrenheit suppMed they yielded the same temperature with ice. 
We now know that their cryohydric points are — 15* C (or 
-f 5* F) and — 12* C (or — 8® F^ respectively. Nevertheless, 
Fahrenheit did realise that there was a difficulty in reaching the 
true zero, for he naively remarks that "if into this mixture the 
thermometer be put, it descends to O. This experiment succeeds 
better in winter than in summer"! 

*IUe«mu IfltafMted himself ia epiden. He thought their might be 
for ud eoughi to reer eolooiee of them. But they ehowed diegraceful 

ceosibellftic the feiMlee Mag even more vomuoot thea the melee, 

ead the expetUiwDts were aot e t u e c em. 

tFAHasNMiT. PM. Trant., tys^. SI 78. Printed ia Latin. Thii quotatioo ie 
from Huttoo'i Abridged Edition. 7 . n-S4. See eleo Bsmst Coksn ead W. A. T. 
CoaxN-os*MBSSTaa, Ko». Ahad. Wat. Vtrkand. (Amsterdam), 1436, xvi. No. a, 
p. I. CieMtMa WitlMai, 1936, No. 
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Fahrenheit’s upper fixed point was blood heaL On Rcemer's 
scale this was a 2 but he stated in a letter to Boerhaave* that in 1717 
he felt Roezner’s scale with its fractions to be both inconvenient and 
inel^ant; so instead of 22^^ divided into quarters, that is, 90, he 
deci^d to take 96” as blood heat. Retaining the same zero, the 
meltingpoint of ice became 32*, instead of 7^'’ divided into (quarters 
or 30. 2ms scale he continued to use and was using at the time the 
letter was written fthat is, in 1729); he added that he had been 
confirmed in his choice because he found it to agree, by pure 
coincidence, with the scale marked on the thermometer hanging 
in the Paris Observatory. 

Fahrenheit gave no reason for regarding the number 96 as more 
convenient than 90. Probablv it was due to the fact that 96 is 
divisible not merely by 3 but also b^ multiples of 2 and hence by 12. 
The decimal system was not then in general use in scientific work, 
otherwise Fahrenheit would no doubt nave fixed blood heat at lOO*. 
In that case the freezing and boiling points of water would have 
been represented by numbers even more awkward and disconnected 
namely, 33*3° and 221* respectively. So let us be thankful. 

Although we retain a Fanrenheit scale to-day, it is not quite the 
same as tMt which Fahrenheit used. The lower and upper fixed 
points adopted are those deliberately rqccted by Fahrenheit, ice 
being taken to melt at 32* and water to boil under stan^rd 
conditions at 212*. 

*A lew years ago there were lound. la the BliUtary Medical Acadeay at 
Letdograid, some letWs sant by Fahreaheft to Boerhaave dsring 1718 to 1719. 
The letters wars written in E>utch at Anuterdam and a literal traoalation of one 
of them into German, dated 17th April 1719. given by the Cohens, throws cea> 
tlderable li^t on Fahrenheit's pro^are in gradaatiiig his thennomater. See 
Nat¥r0. 1936, 131 , 428. Cohxh and CoHU(-Da 2 dssaTBR, Kon, Ak*i. WH. 
Vtrhand., Eenle Sectie, tfi. No. a, pp. s-37. Amaterdam, 1936. 
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CHAPTIH 11 

THE TITANIUM GROUP 


Thi titanium group comprises titanium, zirconium, hafnium and 
thorium. 

Tltaolnm 

Years ago country clergymen were often keen students of nature 
and spent many hours of their free time in unravelling her secrets. 
In his parish of Menachan, Cornwall, the Rev. Wuliam Gregor 
noticed a black, magnetic sand, resembling gimpowder in external 
appearance, wuhed by a meandering scream whose principal 
source lay in the vall^s of Gonhill^*. Analysis of the sand in 1791 
showed it to contain, in addition to iron, a new element, the oxide of 
which was reddish brown and dissolved in acid to a yellow solution 
which became purple when reduced with zinc. These results were 
published in ^eU's Annalen in 1791; the sand was called 
menachanite and the oxide menakine by Kirwan in 1829. They 
attracted but little notice, however. Can g^ come out of Nazareth? 
Can a country parson contribute anything of value to the scientific 
world? 

In 1795 Klaprothf was examining a brownish red mineral then 
known as red iOurl ox iehtrlreuge, but later called mtiU. From it he 
separated a red oxide which bore a close resemblance to that 
described by Gregor as obtained from his black sand, menachanite. 
Klaproth was fortunate in obtaining some of this latter mineral, 
which be pla^lly called “iron shot titanite”, and confirmed the 
identity of the two oxides. Notwithstanding Gregor's priority, 
which should have been respected, Klaproth suggested the name 
litanum for the metal, although he did not isolate it, “borrowing" 
as he wrote “the name for this metallic substance horn mythology 
and in particular from the Titans, the first sons of the Eartb.^’ 
Gregor did not live to see his metal isolated; he died in 1817 of 
tuboculosis, like his great contemporary, Karl Wilhelm Scheele. 

*TbaM ptaMr»nsnM< an xivea 00 tba Ordoaoc* Svrwy xnapa aa and 

CooohiUj Down. 

tKLAnoTM. "Analjrtkai Emv* toward* proaotin^ the Oiemlcal Knowladce 
of MiiMnl SabstancM". CadtU and Daviaa (Loadoo, 1801). 
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Eight years later (1815), Berzelius> the renowned Swedish chemist, 
rMuced potassium hexafluotitanate, K^TiF,, with potassium and 
obtained an impure amorphous specimen of titanium. In 1887, a 
9j per cent pure sample was isolated by 'Nilson and Pettersson* 
by reduction of the tetrachloride, TiCl4, with metallic sodium. By 
a similar method, Hunter obtained titanium of some 99*9 per cent 
purity in 1910. 

Although titanium is surprisingly abundant in the Earth’s 
10-miie crust (p. 7), greatly exceeding copper and lead, the pure 
metal is not used commercially. In 1890 Rossi smelted titanium 
ores and from them made superior steels; from this the titanium 
all^ industry developed. 

The alloy with iron known as is used in making 

titanium steels and in combating "weld decay" in stainless steels. 
It is used as hnal deoxidiser and denitrogeniser in steel nunufacture. 
Cupn-titanium and mangaHe-titaHium are used as deoxidisers in 
making brass and bronze castings. Manganese-titanium is also used 
as a scavenger for certain white metal alloys especially for alloys of 
nickel and chromium. 

Zirconium 

The Jacinth or hyacinth^ now also known as zirccn, ZrSi04, has long 
been prized as a gem for its beautiful orange to red colour — whence 
the name zircon, from Arabic zarkun, cinnabar, and Persian zargun, 
gold coloured. Unfortunately, the colour tends to fade on exposure 
to light. The colourless, yellow and smoky varieties from Ceylon 
are termed jargon^ a word possibly derived from the same root. 
The word jacinth occurs twice in the New Testament. In Rev. xxi. 
19 to 20, we read that the foundations of the Holy Jerusalem 
"were garnished with all manner of precious stones", the eleventh 
being %e jacinth. In Rev. ix. 17, the horsemen are described as 
"having breastplates of fire and of jacinth and brimstone." The 
"brimstone” here may well refer merely to combustibility, as 
explained in a previous chapter (p. 2 2^ but the connection of fire and 
brimstone with jadnth is not clear. Possibly, however, the jacinth 
referred to is not the stone we now know by that name. If it were 
amber or some other organic substance it would naturally be 
combustible. 

Although zircons had been analysed before, it was not until 1789, 
when Klaproth examined a specimen from C^lon, that the presence 

*Nii.soN and Psttbuson, ZtiUh pXytiluU Chem., 1887. 1 , 27. 
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of t hitherto unknown “earth” was suspected. Zircons had been 
regarded as merely aluminium silicates, the base we now call 
airconia being confused with alumina. 

In 1808, Davy, having successfully decomposed potash, soda 
and the alkaline earths with the electric current, endeavoured 
similarly to isolate the metal ftom zirconta. He was not successful, 
however, but in 1814 Berzelius obtained an impure specimen of 
zirconium by heating potassium hexailuozirconate, KjZrF^, with 
metallic potassium — the method he subsequently adopted. In 
isolating titanium, as already mentioned. The product was impure; 
many years were to elapse before a really pure specimen was 
obtained by Lely and Hamburger*, who, in 1914, reduced the 
chloride ZrCl4 with metallic sodium. The pure metalf is now 
obtained technically by heating crude zirconium and iodine in a 
vacuum and dissociating the vapour of the iodide on a zirconium 
wire at 1300" C. The zirconium “grows” on the wire in v^ pure 
form and can be drawn to wire or rolled to thin foil lOp thick. It is 
alto obuined by reduction of the tetrachloride with magnesiiun in 
an atmosphere of helium (Kroll’s method). 

Zirconium has always been a difficult metal for the chemist. 
Berzelius in 1824 gave it a valency of six, like that of sulphur and 
wrote the oxide as ZrO,—in modern nomenclatiire; later he 
altered this to Zr| 0 ^ by analogy with alumina. But analosy is the 
fniitful parent of error, as Davy was wont to say, and it led Gmelin 
astray also, for likening zirconia to lime he wrote the formula as 
ZrO. In 1857, however, Deville and Troostf found the vapour 
density of ^ chloride to correspond to ZrC^, and therefore 
suggested that the metal was tetravalent. This was supported by 
Mendcl^eff when he drew up his Periodic Table in 1869, and 
confirmed in 1873 when Mixter and Dane determined the specific 
heat as 0*066 and the atomic weight, by the application of Dulong 
and Petit’s Rule, as 97. 

Ferro-ztreonium is made by alumino-thermal reduction tn an 
electric furnace, and is used in steel manufacture for de-oxidising, 
desulphurising and denitrogenising purposes, as also for making 
zirconium st^, armour plate and projectiles. 

*Lblv ud HAMBVMaa, Z. anon. AUg. CJtom.. 1914. 87 . >09. 

tat Boaaaad Fast. M 4 ., 1916, 188 1. Mteua. Indns^rialChtmist. 1950.88.485. 

IDsvtLtx andTaooer, Comfit, rand.. 1S57. 45 .8si. PuEHo, COUSY and Hayss 
/. Cham, Sot., 1930. p. 494. 
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Zirconiuin metal is used in flashlight powders and ammunition 
primers, and as a “getter" in valves and discharge tubes as it readily 
absorbs gas when warmed. 

Sever^ hard non-ferrous alloys are now in use. Mention may ^ 
made of co^periu, a zirconium-nickel alloy, non-corrosive and acid 
resistant. Being very hard it is useful for high-speed cutting tods. 

Hafnium 

For many years chemists suspected that ordinary zirconia contained 
varying amounts of a second earth mixed with it. But, as with the 
rare earths, chemists were floundering in the dark; the principle of 
the atomic number had not been evolved and there was no clear 
indication as to the possible number of elements that could exist. 

In 1845 Svanberg* claimed to have found a new earth in zircons 
which he called the oxide of norium. The chlorid^ double 

sulphate and oxalate of norium differed from those of zirconium 
ana the atomic weight of the metal was less. In 18^3 Sj^en 
believed he had found the same element in catapleiite, a complex 
metasilicate of sodium, calcium and zirconium, and stated that 
the density of noria (D — 5-^) was greater than that of zirconia 
(D = 4-3y Both of these densities, however, are lower than that 
of pure zirconia (D = 5*73) and several investigators who repeated 
the experiments were unable to detect the presence of a second earth. 

In 1864 Nylanderf reported the presence qf two earths in 
zirconia. Two years later A. H. Church^ describe unusual bands 
that he had observed in the absorption spectra of certain zircons, 
notably those from Ceylon and Norway. He horded the sugges¬ 
tion that they might be due to Svanberg’s norium. 

Unaware of this work H. C. SorbyJ in 1869 published an account 
of the absorption spectra of jargon from Ceylon and other zircons 
from which ne concluded that a new element was present for which 
he suggested the extremely ugly name of jargonium. On hearing of 
this Church very properly directed attention to his earlier paper, 
stated that he h^d oeen continuing the research and felt convinced 
that ordinary zircons usually contained a new element. He 
suggested the name nigrium||. 

*SvAM»sao, Amm. Pkyt.. 1845, 85 , 

fNvtJiKoaa. AtUt Unu. Lumd.. 1M4, u. Quoted by VaNABLE, "Zlrcoaiom 
and its Compoaods" (N.Y., 1932). p. 16. 

tA. H. Chvrcb, Obuntr, i8d6. 20 t. 

§H. C. SORBY, Clum. Nnt*. 1869, If. tax. 181; 1869. 28 . 7, Z04. 

ICSVRCB, ibid,, 1869. If. 131 . 
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In 1901 Hofmann and Praodtl* claimed that a specimen of 
tirconia extracted from euxenite contained the oxide of a metal 
of high atomic weight. Euxenite is a very complex niobotantalate 
of uranium, yttrium and the rare earth metals in which Nilson 
had found scandia in 1879 (p. 172^. But Hauser and Wirthf could 
not confirm the presence of a new element. 

It is easy to be wise after the event. Looking back with our 
present knowledge of the existence of hafnium an invariable 
associate (usually tn small quantity') of zirconium, it appears quite 
within the bounds of possibility that some of these investigators 
did actually observe slight differences due to this element. But the 
evidence of the existence of a new element was far from conclusive, 
and we must leave it at that. 

The ultimate discovery of hafnium is an outstanding tribute to 
the value of modern scientific theory. When MoscIct, in 1913 
(p. 3) made it possible to ascertain by X-ray methotu the serial 
order of the elements it became obvious that an unknown element 
should exist of atomic number 7a, Mng between the rare earth 
element lutedum, No. 71, and tantalum, No. 73. The question 
then arose as to whether or not this element would be the last 
member of the rare earth series. 

Langmuir, whose scheme for the arrangement of the electrons 
round the atomic nucleus was based on Rydberg’s formula, 
predicted that clement 71 would end the rare earth series. 
Urbain^ had already in 1911 fnctionated lutecium residues some 
1^,000 times in an endeavour to isolate No. 71 and obtained some 
new lines in the spectrum which he took to indicate its existence; 
but they were really fresh lutecium lines not observable with the 
less pure specimens. He named the supposed element ctltiiim. 

According to the Bohr-Bury§ theory of 1921, however, the 
number of electrons in the various sbuls round the nucleus are 
given by 2**, where » is the shell number. Accordingly the inner¬ 
most or K-shell has 2 electrons, the second or L-shell hu 
2 X 2* B 8, and so on. 

Arranging the rare-earth elements as shown in the table below, 
it will be seen that the N-shell of lanthanum contains only 18 


•HonUNM Slid PRAKDTL, B*r., 1901, 14 . 1064. 
flUusu and Wirtb, <6^., 1909, 4 ^ 4443:1910. 43 .1807. 
jUuAnr, Compt. r*n 4 ., 1911. Ill 141:1933. 17 .1549- 

|Bvsy. /. Amtr. Ch*m. S«c.. 1931. 43 . idM. Bona. "Ths Ttwory of Spectra 
and Atook ConatituUoa'*, 1933. 
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electrons although it is capable of holding 33. Now it is the outer* 
most electrons that are mainly concern^ with the chemical and 
optical properties of atoms; by filling up the N-shell, we can pass 
from lanthanum to lutecium without appreciably altering the 
chemical properties. But once we reach lutecium the N>shcll is 
full up and any further electrons can only be added to the O or P 
shells, with a corresponding change in chemical properties. 
Element 72 therefore will have different properties from the others 
and can no longer be regarded as a rare-earth metal. 


Shell 

Maximum No. of 

K 

L 

M 

N 


0 

P 

electrons 

2 

8 

18 

32 


SO 

72 

/7 Lanthanum 

2 

8 

18 

18 


8+ I 

2 

^6 Cerium 

2 

8 

18 

18 -f 

I 

S-f I 

2 

70 Ytterbium 

2 

8 

18 

J8 + 

*3 

8+ 1 

2 

71 Lutecium 

2 

8 

18 

18 + 

14 

8+ 1 

2 

72 Hafnium 

2 

8 

18 

18 H- 

14 

8 -f 2 

2 


Coster and Heve^ were thus encouraged to search amongst the 
zirconium minerals for the elusive element and in 1923 announced 
its presence as evidenced by its X-ray spectrum*. Thev called the 
metal hafnium after Hafnia or Copenh^en. It was found to be 
present in varying amounts in most zirconium minerals, being 
about onc^tenth as abundant as zirconium. AMte (Zr, Hf, lit) SiOi 
was found to be particularly rich. 

The metal was first isolated by Hevesy by reducing K(HfF, 
with sodium. As the atomic weight of hafnium is double ^at of 
zirconium it now became obvious why different investigators had 
obtained such varying results for the atomic weight of zirconium. 
The two elements resemble each other as closely as do adjacent 
members of the rare earth series and are as difficult to separate. For 
most industrial purposes it is unnecessa^ to separate them. 
Hafnium is about one-tenth as plentiful as zirconium in the earth’s 
criist, its amount being estimate at about 3*2 ppm. Van Liempt in 
1925 recommended the use of the oxide, HfO|, with tungsten in 
filament lamps, as it has a high melting point and low vapour 
pressure, in order to reduce the tendency of tungsten to "off-set” 
or crystallise. At present silica and thoria are us^. 

*CoSTBa and Hivksv, Naixtn, 1933. 111. 79,181,35s. Ciumistry »nd IndutUy, 
19)1. 42 . 3^. 939 . Chtm. Ntws. 1933, 127. 33, 333. B#r.. 1933. 84. 1503. Seo also 
HavasY, “Dai EieaeBt Hafnium" (Springer, Berlin, 1937). 
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Tborhun 

Thorium U sometimes regtrded u a rare earth element; but it is 
wise to restrict the term to yttrium and the elements lying between 
and including lanthanum and lutecium — for these are trivalent 
and closely similar, whereas thorium is tetravalent and presents 
many other contrasts. In many ways it resembles scandium, which 
we have already seen to differ in several important ways from the 
rare earth mews. Thus, like scandium, thorium yields an inMiuble 
fluoride, an acetyl-acetonate that sublimes without decomwMition and 
a basic thiosulphate. The rare earth metals do none of these things. 

In 1817 Benelius* examined the Swedish mineral now known 
as gaddinite and isolated from it what he believed to be a new 
earth, the oxide of a metal which he called thorium after the 
Scandinavian god Thor. Subsequently, however, he concluded that 
his earth was a basic phosphate of yttnum, an clement that had 
already been discovered by Gadolin in 1794. Eleven years later, 
however, in i8a8 Bcrxellus examined a black mineral from the 
island of LOvOn near Brevig in Norway and obtained from it a new 
earth somewhat resembling his previous product, so he called it 
thoria. The lAincral is now known as thorite, ThSiO*, and is 
isomorphous with xircon, ZrSi04. Berzelius isolated the metal by 
heating the hexafluo potassium double salt, K^ThF,, with metallic 
potassium. 

In 1851 Bergemannt announced the discovery of a new mew in 
orangite, the gem variety of thorite, and named it tioftanum. 
Subsequently, however, this was shown to be idenrical with thorium. 
In i86» Ba^ thought he had discovered in a mineral from 
ROnsholm a new metal which he named wajitim, but two years 
later he hiniself showed that It was thorium. From experiments on 
the fractional distillation of thorium chloride Baskervillef concluded 
in 1901 that two other dements were present, which he named 
herztltMm and caroUnium. In this he was mistaken. 

The radio properties of thorium are discussed later (p. 311). 

The tumantle Industry 

It was known more than a century ago that certain oxide earths 
emit an intense light when heated in non*luminous flames such as 

» n—T»T i t?« Aflistidl. Fyt. Ktm. otk. Min., 1817. t. 76. K. SiwwAa Vtt.‘Ah4d. 
Hmndl., 1 , 1814. p. 315; 1819. p. I- 
tBuoniAKN, Pofg. AnmnUn, 1832, IS. 338, 
tBAMt. i86s. tit. 37a; AnnnUm. 1864, 111 337. 

{Baixxsvuls. /. Am$r. Chtm. Soe.. 1901, 2 S. 781; 19 ^ 4 . 2 i 9^2. 
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we now obtain from a Bunsen burner. In 1839 it was known to 
Berzelius that zirconia and thoria jrielded a particxilarly brilliant 
light in these circumstances. The earliest application was the 
Drumming light or “lime^light" invented by Dnunmond in England 
in 1826. A cylinder of quicklime was heated in an oxyhydrogen 
flame and proved excellent for magic lanterns, for which it wu 
used for very many years, the lime being often replaced by zirconia 
after 1867. In 1846 mantles of platinum were used in the ordinary 
gas flame; but they soon wore out and were, moreover, too 
expensive. 

In 1880 Dr Carl Auer, later von Welsbach, experimented with 
cotton fabrics impregnate with nitrates of many metals yielding 
upon ignition refractory oxides; these included zirconium and 
lanthanum, and his success encouraged him in 1884 to apply for 
patents. In (886 his experiments were extended to include thorium 
nitrate. In efforts to obtain a maximum illumination thorium salts 
were subjected to increasing puriflcadon and in 1891 the curious 
discovery was made that the hig)^ pure oxide gave a much less 
intense fight than the less pure. This was soon tracked down to 
the catalytic activity of cena, CcO|, addition of one pa cent of 
which to pure thoria increased by seven times the illuminating power 
of the latter. 

The main difficulty in commercialising the gas mantle lay in the 
shortage of thorium which was 01^ known to occur as the relatively 
scarce mineral thcrite or orangite, ThSiO*, the price of which rose to 
^^13 108 od per lb. avoirdupois. This was prohibitive so an 
intensive searcn was made for fresh sources. Sanu were soon found 
in Carolina containing one per cent of monazite, which consists 
essentially of thoriiun phospWe, Th,(P04)4, associated with the 
phosphates of the rare earth metds. These were worked for a time 
by the Welsbach Light Co. of New York. Deposits were also 
found on the Pacific side of Idaho and a G>mpany was formed in 
1906 to extract the monazite from the residues left after removing 
the gold; the process was short-lived for a disastrous fire in 1910 
ended the worx. 

In the meantime sands had been found in Brazil with a high 
thorium content lying near the coast so that transport was easy. By 
1910 the two above-mentioned American firms had been ousted 
and the Brazilian sands, worked under German control, supplied 
the world demand until 1913 when a formidable rival source was 
found in the sands of Travancore, India. These were very rich in 
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monazite, containing acme 46 per cent with a thoria content of 
fivxn 8 to 10 per cent. At the outbreak of war in 191^ shipments 
f^m Brazil fell off and the Travancore sands, under British control, 
were shipped to Britain and America. 

The Iwic mantles are constructed of cotton, ramie iibre or 
artificial silk, the last named being best but most expensive. The 
fabrics are soaked with nitrate solution, dried, branded with a 
didymium nitrate solution, shaped on wooden models and burned 
off, the nitrates being converts to oxides. The fi^ile mantle is 
now dipped in nitrocellulose and oil and dried. This renders it 
suAcienU^ strong for transport. When burned off the usual 
composition is 98 parts of ThO„ 1 of CeOt and 1 of some suitable 
bincte, such as CaO, A^O^ or MgO. Beryllium nitrate is added to 
the impregnating solution to increase the strength of the finished 
mantle when destined for use with higbopressure gas, as in light* 
bouses. 
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Thi vanadium group comprises vanadium, niobium and tantalum. 
Vanadium 

In 1801 a specimen of brown lead from Zimapan was examined by 
Andres Manuel del Rio, a Spanish professor of mineralogy in the 
Col^io de Mineria, Mexico Ci^. Del Rio concluded that it 
contained a new metiU similar to chromium, to which he gave the 
name erythronium^ in recognition of the red colour acquire by its 
salts when ignit^. The mineral is known to-day as vanadinitt, 
PbClt.3Pb^(v04)i, and the red colour obtained on ignition, for 
example, of ammonium vanadate is due to formation of vanadium 
pentoxide, V^Oi. 

Second thoughts are not always best. On further study of the 
mineral, del Rio concluded that he was mistaken in assuming the 
presence of a new element and that the brown lead was merely 
oasic lead chromate. In this he was supported by Collet Descdtils, 
and there the matter rested for many years. 

But *‘truth will out". In 1830, Nils Gabriel Sefstrhm*, a 
Swedish chemist, established the presence of a new element in an 
unusually tenacioxis and ductile specimen of wrought iron prepared 
from ore from the Taberg mine in Smaland. Upon dissolving the 
iron in hydrochloric acid, a black insoluble powder was formed, 
which contained an element that was neither chromium nor 
uranium. To this he gave the name vanadium, in honour of 
Vanadis, also known as the Scandinavian goddess Freia or Frigg, 
the wife of Odin (p. 14% it being customary to name planets and 
elements after heamen deities. 

Now it so happened that Friedrich Wflhlerf was, at this time, 
interested in del Kio’s brown lead and had found something new in 
it when he was compelled, by temporary indisposition, due to 
inhalation of hydrofluoric acid vapour, to set the problem on one 
side. In 1831 he established the identity of SefstrOm’s vanadium 


. *Skpstx6m. Poig. AnttaU*. 1831. 21 , 43. 
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with the erythrontum of del Rio. He greatly blamed himself for 
not having pursued his study of brown lead, although, as he after* 
wards added, "Even if I had charmed her (i.r., vanadium) out of 
the lead mineral, I would have had only half the honour of tUscovery, 
because of the earlier results of dd Rio on er^thronium. But 
Sefstrdm, because he succeeded by an entirety different method, 
ke^ the honour unshared." 

Like Stephen Hales, the worthy Vicar of Teddington, who, in 
1718, allowed the discovery of oxygen to slip between his fingers 
(p. 21), and Liebig, who bad bromine on his shelves unhonoiur^ 
and unrecognised at the time that Balard discovered it in 1826 in 
Montpellier brines (p. 49), Wohlcr had narrowly miss^ a great 


discovery. 

Berzelius examined a number of derivatives of vanadium and 
concluded that the element was allied to chromium and uranium. 
Berzelius, however, had been handling the oxide, VO, or the nitride, 
VN, when he thought he was dealing with the free metal. The same 
kind of error occurred with uranium (p. 312). Roscoe, however, 
corrected this error in the course of his classical research^ during 
1868 to 1870. He isolated the metal by reducing the dichloride, 
VCl, at bright red heat in a current of hydrogen, every pr^ution 
being taken to prevent the entry of moisture and oxygen into the 
apparatus. The product was 9|'8 per cent pure metal. 

Rammelsberg in 1856 had shown that vanadinite and pyr^ 
morphite are isomorphous. Roscoe pointed out that if Mitscherlich’s 
Law of Isomorphism applied, the two minerals ought to possess 
analc^ous structures. Tnis could only be the case if vanadium had 
the same valency as phosphorus. In that case vanadium would be 
peatavalent like nitrogen and phosphorus, not hexavalent like 
chromium and uranium. The two minerals would thus be 
represented as follows — 

Vanadinite, 3Pb^(V04)|JPbCl* 

Pyromorphite, 3Pb|(P04)|.PbCl, 

This was accepted by Mcndel^eff who, when he drew up his 
Periodic Table in 1869, placed vanadium in Group V along with 
nitrogen and phosphorus. 

Vanadium is not used commercially in the pure state. More than 
90 per cent of it is marketed as ferro-vanadium and used in the 
manufiseture of steels; ferro-vanadium contains from 30 to 40 per 
cent of vanadium. T^e metal enhances the toughness, tensile 
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Strength and elasticity of steel. Thus a good carbon steel containing 
some I*I per cent ot carbon has an elastic limit of about 30 tons 
per sq. in.; addition of 0*3 per cent vanadium increases this to 43 
tons, whilst 0‘6 per cent raises it to 65 tons. Vanadium steels are in 
consequence used in the construction of piston rods, axles, bolts, 
gears, motor car and aeroplane parts, rock crushers, dredgers, and 
m tools for punching, shearing and drawing. Vanadium is used 
along with tungsten and molybdenum in the manuhicture of high 
Spe^ tools. Chromium-vanadium steel is used for armour plate, 
torpedo tubes, gun shields, etc. Vanadium is also added to cast-iron. 
It « used to a limited extent in non-ferrous alloys; thus copwr- 
vanadium and aluminium-vanadium alloys are used in aeroplane 
construction; they contain up to about 0*5 per cent of vanadium. 
Vanadium oxides are used to impart to glass an amber colour. The 
pentoxide is used as a catalyst in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, 
replacing the more expensive platinum catalyst used in oxidising 
SO| to §0|. 

The world production of vanadium averages some 3000 tons per 
annum. 

Niobium and tantalum 

John Winthrop the Younger (1606 to 1676) was fond of 
minerals and made a hobby o? collecting them. In a spring near his 
home in New London, Connecticut, he found a black rock, now 
known as (oiumbiu. His grandson sent this to Sir Hans Sloane 
(1660 to 1753) in London, who handed it over to the British 
Museum. There it lay until 1801 when Charles Hatchett* 
examined it. Hatchett was the son of a prosperous London coach- 
builder in Long Acre, a well-known mineralogist and chemist, and 
one of the Founders of the Animal Chemistiy Club (1809) which 
met alternately at the houses of Sir Everard Home and of Hatchett 
himselK He was working on some chromium minerals in the 
British Museum and conauded that this black minoal contained 
a new clement, which he called columbium\ the mineral in con¬ 
sequence was later called columbite, as mentioned above. It sub¬ 
sequently transpired, however, that the columbium was not a simple 
element, but a mixture of two. The discovery was made in this way. 

In 180a Anders Gustav Ekebet^ found what he thought was 
yet another new element in two minerals, one being tamaliu from 

•HATCKerr, Proc. Jioy. 5 ac., 180a. tl 49- 

tExasaao. Ann. Ckim,, i8oa. 43 , 76. 
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Kimito, Flnltnd, &nd the jitre-tantalite from Ytterbjr, Sweden. 
To this element he gave the name tantalum partly because it was 
then the fuhion to name new elements after heathen deities and 
partly because the name was particularly appropriate in view of the 
'*tantalisinff" difficulty he experienced in Meeting the dissolution 
of the metu oxide in acid. 


At fint, the impression gained ground that columbium and 
tanulum were identical, but in 1844 the famous German phymacist 
and mineralogist Heinrich Rose* followed up the observation that 
many columbites and tantalites, together with the oxides produced 
from them, showed marked diftrenccs in density. He showed that 
columbite from Bodenmais in Bavaria contained a new element in 
addition to tantalum, to which be gave the name nhhium, since 
Niobe was the daughter of Tantalus. Thus Hatchett's columbium 
was a mixture of niobium and tantalum. Columbite may therefore 
be written as (Fe,Mn) 0 . (Nb,Ta), 0 , whilst tantalite is essentially 
(Fe,Mn) 0 .Ta,O|. There is no denoite line of demarcation between 
the two minerals; the^ merge, like iron and copper p^ites, into one 
another. If niobium is in excess the mineral is callea columbite; if 
tantalum, tantalite. In 1846 Rose thought he had obtained evidence 
of the presence of yet another metal m columbite; this he called 
but later concluded that it was merely niobium. 
Nevertheless in >925 Noddack and Tacke did discover at least one 
new element in columbites and tantalites, namely rhenium (p. ico) 
and believed they bad obtained evidence of the existence of another 
metallic element No. 43, which they named masurium (p. 251). 

In 1903 von Bolton^ of Charlottenburg showed it was possible 
to convert tantalum powder, the only form in which the metal had 
then been obtained, into ductile filaments which rendered possible 
its industrial application. The powder was pressed into rods, 
melted in the electric arc, rolled and drawn. 

In 190^ niobium and tantalum received commercial attention, as 
possible material for electric lamps filaments to replace the fragile 
carbon then in use. Niobium was soon found to be useless, out 
tantalum with a melting point of 2850^ C proved valuable, and was 
extensively used during 1905 to 1911. In 1910 the National 


*Rou. Pegg. Annaitn, 1S44, 13, 31&7, 693; 1S46. M, xs3. 
tGtrauM devotad • ebaptw to this "•leixMBt” and Its compoaada lo bit 
''Handbook of Cbmiitiy". TraniUtod by Watts {Caveedlab bodoty) 1850, 
VoL 4, Chap. 17B. 

{vox Bolton, ZtUseM. BUktnclum., 1905, 11 , 43. 
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Electric Lamp Association of the U.S.A. used c million feet of 
tantalum wire weighing less than lOO lb. Each i lo. of wire yielded 
some 20,000 lamps. After some lOO million lamps had been made 
and itsed, tantalum was lately superseded by the more efficient 
tungsten, melting only at 3382* C. Tantalum lamps are still used, 
however, when required to resist more than ordinary vibration, as 
on railways. But only D.C. lamps are possible, for with A.C. 
tantalum undergoes progressive ci^tallisation. 

Tantalum is extraordinarily resistant to acid attack and is beine 
used in ever-increasing amounts in the building up of chemic^ 
plant. Its special held of useftilness appears to be in plant for 
halogens, aqua regia and hydrochloric acid. For use in the manu¬ 
facture of the last named a tantalum absorption tube 6 ft. 6 in. in 
height and 6 in. in diameter has been described*. Tantalum dishes 
can be used for evaporating aqua regia and they are resistant to 
hydrofluoric acid. For the same reason tantalum can be used as 
cathode in electrolytic anal^is as the deposited metals do not aJlov 
with it and gold and the platinum metals can be dissolved off with 
aqua regia. In the U.S.A. tantalum Is used in plant for concen¬ 
trating acids and resisting the corrosive action of add vapours; 
tantalum nozzles are used in chlorinating water, and in denw and 
surgical instruments, although for these latter stainless stuls are 
also in demand. The metal is biologically “accemable" and is used 
in wire for repairing bones and in plates fortktili injuries; tantalum 
‘‘wool" and gauze are used in replacing muscular tissue and as 
bridges for the overgrowth of new tissue. 

Tantalum tends to oxidise above i fo* C and cannot therefore be 
used for crudbles except in a reducing atmosphere and it cannot 
be used, either, in place of platinum as anode owing to oxidation. It 
is useful as a “getter” for traces of unwanted gases. 

Tantalum is a white metal similar to platinum but being much 
less expensive is sometimes used as a substitute in j^ellery; it 
takes an iridescent oxide fllm which is attractive. It yields a very 
hard and dense (D = 13*96) carbide, TaC, which is vised in dies. 

Niobium, now also known as columhiumf enjo^ a much more 
restricted use in industry. It flnds application in the refining of the 
grain of aluminium alloys; it is present in certain stainless 
chromium steels and weldable high-speed steels. 

Ind. Enf. Chtm., 1938. S#. 1214. 
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Thi chromium group comprises chromium, molybdenum Rnd 
tungsten. 

Chromium 

In s letter to Buffon tn 1762 Lehmann described a new mineral 
from the Berezov mine near Ekaterinburg, now of tragic memory. 
From its ruddy colour it was known as Siberian red lead, but is 
now called tnmu, Greek knhs saiB-on, PbCrO«. A specimen 
reaching Paris was analysed by Vauquelin and Macquart in 1789, 
who found it to contain lead, iron and alumina. Bindheim of 
Moscow, however, believed that several other elements were also 
present, including the then newlv discovered molybdenum. 
Accordingly Vauquelin* reexamined the mineral in 1797. On 
boiling the powdered specimen with potassium carbonate solution 
be obtained an insoluble residue of lead carbonate with a yellow 
solution (of potassium chromate) which gave a red precipitate with 
mercury chloride (mercuric chromate) and a yellow one with lead 
nitrate. He rightly concluded that the yellow solution contained 
the potassium salt of a new acid. The following year Vauquelin 
obtained the me»l itself; he decomposed the mineral with acid, 
reduced the liberated oxide, CrC^, with charcoal and obtained a 
mass of interwoven metallic needles, weighing about one-third as 
much as the original oxide. 

Fourcroy and Hatty suggested chromium as a suitable name for 
the element in recognition ^ the various colours shown by its 
derivatives, Greek Ithrma colour. The same year Vauquelin 
detected chromium in the spinel ruby while Taessert showed it to 
be an essential constituent of chrome iron ore or chromite, 
PeO.CriO^ now the main source of chromium compounds. 
The colour of the ruby is now usually attributed to its chromium 
content and artificial rubies are manufactured by iSising pure 
alumina with a little oxide of chromium, to “colour" it, in an 

•Vaagotuif. Ann. CAsaa. Phy$., 1798. 25. ai, 194: CralTi AnnnUn. 1798. I, 
18}, stA. 
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oxyhydrogen flame. It should be menrioned that, about this time, 
Klaproth* independently discovered chromium in eremite. 

Chromium is now used to a considerable extent in plating. It 
yields a pleasing, non-tarnishing coat, which is gT«tly apprcciat^ 
domestically and in other reums. Hard deposits can now be 
obtained, so they arc used on cycle wheel nms, and for "making 
up" after wastage. Its most important use is in the production of • 
ferro-chrome — an alloy with iron containing 43 to 80 per cent of 
chromium. This is used largely in the manufacture of special irons 
and steels. Steinltss steely for example, contains 1^ to 14 “"j 

of chromium and is very resistant to atmospheric rarrosion and 
attack by vin^ar and other vegetable acids. It is used in cutlcry,ctc. 
A chromium steel containing, say, i to 1*5 of carbon and a* C to 4 
of chromium is intensely hard and is useful for burglar-proof safi^ 
railway couplings, etc. Chrome vanadium steels And application in 
axle shafts and locomotive wheels; chrome nickel steels containing 
a to 3 per cent Cr and some nickel are used for armour plate, whilst 
high-speed tools arc manufactured from chrome tungsten and 
chrome molybdenum steels. Staybrite steel may contain about 18 
per cent Cr and 8 of Ni. 

Amongst the non-ferrous alloys of chromium, nkhnmty rcrArewe, 
uellitt and magnet steels (p. 14$) may be mentioned. 

Molybdenum 

This word, derived from the Greek mofyhdoi, lead, was used rather 
widely in the eighteenth century to designate graphite and sub¬ 
stances resembling it in appearance, such as the mineral known 
to-day as moljhdemtty MoS,, and some compounds of antimony. The 
distinction between graphite and molybdenite was established' by 
Scheele in 1778, snd he found it necessa^ in the opening words of 
his thesis to make clear what the precise nature of his material 
happened to be. 

^‘I do not mean", he wrote, under the title Experiments xviA 
Lend^Ort'. Molybd^na^ "the ordinary lead ore that is met with in 
the apothecaries shops, for this is very different from that concern¬ 
ing which I now wtsn to communicate my experiments to the Royd 
Academy. I mean here that which in Cronstedt’s Mineralogy is 
called Melybditna membranacea nitens, with which Quist and others 
probably made their experi ments." _ 

•Se« IloscoB and ScHoioxHKBa, "TreatiBe on Cbsmiatry’* (Jdacmfllan, 1907) 
VoL a. p. 993 - 
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Scheele observed thtt although nitric add is without appredable 
effect on graphit^ in contact with molybdenite it yields sulphuric 
add and a white insoluble residue. This he called terra meljbdten^y 
and regarded it as an acid, whence molybdic acid. 

'‘Eanh of molybdcna is of an acid nature. Its solution reddens 
litmus; soap solution becomes white and liver of sulphur is 
predpitated." 

Bergman suggested that it might be the oxide of a hitherto 
unknown metal. Scheele desired to effect its reduction and, having 
no suitable furnace of his own, induced bis friend Peter Jacob 
Hjelm* to undertake the work. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that shortly after, namely, in 1781, Hjelm was appointed Assay 
Master of the Royal Mint at Stockholm. A paste or the powdered 
residue was. made with linseed oil, heated in a closed crudble as 
strongly as possible, and, on cooling, metallic molyMenum 
remained, albat impure. Some years later, namely, 1817, Berzeliust 
obtained a pure metal by reduction of the oxide in h^ogen. 

Molybdenum has a fairlr wide industrial application. Perro- 
molybdeoum is manufacturea as an intermediary in steel production 
as it enhances the tensile strength, toughness and fineness of grain. 
Molybdenum steel, since about 1917, has been used for making 
high-speed tools (associated with tungsten), rifle barrels, rollers, 
inlugh-pressure work, and in the motor industry in place of nickel 
steel. It contains up to <y$ per cent Mo. Some of the alloy steels are 
exceptionally resistant to acid and are useful in making chemical 
plant steels with 3 to 4 per cent. Molybdenum and i to 1*5 of 
carbon are used for permanent magnets. An alloy of iron, copper 
and molybdenum, known as tenean, is very resistant to corrosion. 

The pure metal, reduced in hydrogen, is softer than tungsten 
and more ductile so it is used as a fine wire or filament for screens 
for radio valves; thicker wire for winding electric furnaces; hemi¬ 
spherical cups and sheets for X-ray and vacuum tube work. 

TUngaten 

There were two dense minerals, now known as seheeUie, CaW04, 
and wlframite, FeWO,, which, in the eighteenth century, were 
regarded as varieties of tin ore, for dn-stone is a very dense mineral 
P « 7). Scheelite was then known as tttniuen, which is Swedish 
for "heavy stone” and in 1781 Scheele wrote a short paper on its 

Cnltt 1790, i, 39; :79i. i, 179, •tc. 

tBaazsuos, J„ 1817, 22. 51. 
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examination. Schcelitc was, of course, later named after Steele 
himself. Wolframite was so called because it caused loss in tin 
smelting, just as antimony was known as the wolf hj the early 
alchemists because it devoured the base metals in renning gold; 
it can be separated magnetically from tin stone which is not 
magnetic. 

°The constituents of this varietv of stone”, wrote Scheele ‘seem 
probably to be sdll unknown to chemists. Cronstedt enumerates it 
amongst the ferruginous varieties of stone, under the name of 
Ferrum caUifermt, terra qHodam tHtegniia intime mixtum. That which 
I used for my experiments is pearl coloured and taken from the iron 
mine of Bitsberg; and as I made many experiments upon it and 
have ascertained its constituents, I take the liberty of presenting 
the following to the Ro^l Academy.” 

Scheele then proceeded to give an account of bis cxjpwiments 
from which he concluded that scheelite is a compound of lime and 
“tungstic acid”. 

In 178a Bergman found the same acid in wolframite. The follow¬ 
ing year, 1783, two Spanish brothers, Don Fausto d’Elhuyar and 
I^n Juan Josi, extended Scheele’s observations ^d also showed 
that wolframite likewise contains “tungstic acid”. This ^ey 
proceed^ to reduce by ignition with pulverised charcoal in a 
crucible and were rewarded by finding metallic globules of tungsten 
in the residue, some of which were as large as a pin’s head. In 1847 
Oxland patented a method for manufacturing sodium tungstate, 
tungstic acid and metallic tungsten from cassiterite. In 1857 he 
took out a second patent for manufacturing iron-tungsten alloys, 
the baisis of modern tool steel production. 

Some 90 per cent of the world’s production of tungsten is 
absorbed in the manufacture of steel. The old Mushet steel of 18 59 
contained tungsten. Ferro-tungsten is largely made for this 
purpose. Some a to 8 per cent of tungsten increases the hardness, 
toughness and tensile strength of steel, and the alloy is much used 
in armour plate, projectiles, etc; 15 per cent of tungsten enabl« 
steel to retain its hardness at a high temperature and renders it 
valuable for high-speed tool production. ' 

The alloy known as stellite retains its hardness at high tempera¬ 
tures. It comprises Co 5c, Cr 33 to 35, W 10 and C 1*5 to a and 
stellite bits are often usra in ro^ boring instead of diamonds. It is 
used cast as it is too difficult to work. Magnet.steels contain iron 
alloyed with the above four elements. A typical steel suitable for 
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good, permanent magnets, contains Co 3/, Cr 6*0, W 4-0 and C 
0*7^, the remainder being iron. 

Prior to the European War of 1914 to 1918, wolframite was 
mostly lent to Germany, and in Au^:ust 1914 we had barely a four 
months* stock of metallic tungsten in the ebuntry. A Government 
inquiry was instiCyted, works were erected, arrangements were 
made with the Dominions to furnish us with ore, and in the course 
of a single year we were producing 98*5 per cent tungsten, fully 
I per cent better than the best that Germany had ever sent to 
Sheffield. Thau illustrates very graphically-what can be done when 
necessity arises. On account of its resistamce to acids, tungsten is 
recommended as a platinum substitute in laboratory nractice. 
Tungsten crucibles, lined with an alloy of Pt-Ir, are \ued for high- 
temperature work. 

Tungsten has an unusually high melting point, 338a* C. This, 
indeed, is higher than that of any other known element Its vapour 
pressure is otremely low and the metal finds useful application for 
electric wiring for furnaces, targets of X'ray tul^ contacts, 
arcing points, thermionic valves, wiring for electric furnaces and 
also for thermocouples in a reducing atmosphere; thus a W-Mo 
couple can be used up to looo* C. 

(Sring to its high electrical efficiency tungsten has since 1911 
almost completely ousted tantalum for ordinary lamp filaments, 
except when lamps are required to resist unusual vibration (p. 241). 
Usi^ly the wire is mechanically drawn through a die at 2000* C. 
A rod the thickness and length (7 inches) of an ordinary pencil 
will give 100 miles of filament; fewer than two tons of metal are 
required to supply filaments for too million electric bulbs. 

As a nutter of historical interest, it should be mentioned that 
Edison was not the inventor of the filament lamp, although this has 
been frequently urged. Actually, in i860, Sir Joseph Swan obtained 
a glow in a carbon filament » and by 1878 he had perfected 
his filament lamps and placed them on show in this country. At this 
time Edison's lamp was only in the laboratory stage. This is not to 
minimise in the slightest Edison's work. But fact is fact. 

What is reputed to be the largest molybdenum and tungsten 
works in £ur^ was recently opened in Kabardino-Balkaria in the 
heart of the Caucasian mountains. The plant lies at the foot of 
Mount Tyrny-Auz. Prospecting began in 1934 and at a height of 
98JO ft ores of both metals were found, together with rich beds of 
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sold, tin, antimony, arsenic, copper and lead. Meteorological 
difficulties arc immense, fierce bliriards rage, and the extraction ot 
the ores presents many problems. But, pmevera^ per jevera^ 
per se vera. 
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THE MANGANESE GROUP 


The manganese group dbmprtsea manganese, masurium and 
rhenium. 

Man^aaese 

The dioxide was known to the ancients, but until the close of the 
eighteenth Ctotury sras confused with oxide of iron. Plinj, for 
example, distinguished two lodestones, one of which was magnetic, 
namely, FcsOe whereas the other was not and is usually thought to 
have been manganese dioxide. This mineral was used in Roman 
times for decolorising glass, whence the name fyrolusiu from Greek 
fyfy fire and /as, I wash. Excess manganese gives a violet glass; 
amethystine glass has been found at Memphis, Egypt, as well as in 
Roman specimens. Such glass, resembling port-wine in colour, was 
regarded as protecting the drinker from booming drunk and would 
naturally be popular; indeed the word amethyst is derived from 
the Greek e, not and mtthtin, to be drunk. Cleopatra's famous 
amethyst ring was believed, in accordance with the doctrine of 
signatura (p. 493), to protect its fair wearer from becoming intoxi¬ 
cated should she Im tempted to indulge too freely in Eastern wines. 
The amethyst is quartz tinted with manganese, presumably as 
silicate. Other names for pyrolusite were manganese and magnesia 
(P* 

In 1740 J. H. Pott expressed the view that pyrolusite contained 
a metal unknown to science. 

Scheele during 1771 to 1774 spent much time examining the 
mineral under the name of manganese and was led to the discovery 
of chlorine by acting on it with marine acid air (p. 46). He pointed 
out that although the mineral contained a little iron, silica and lime 
there wm also ^'some of a new species of earth, which so for as I 
know, is as yet unknown.” This was a barium compound; 
be further observed that the mineral as a whole behaved like a calx 
or oxide. His friend Johann Gottlieb Gahn, who had in 1769 
recognised phosphorus as a constituent of bones (p. 77), ignited 
an oil paste of pyrolusite and charcoal and obtained a button of 
metallic manganese in 1774. 



THI MANOANBSI GROUP 


For a considerable time the position to be given to manganese in 
the Periodic Table was a matter of dispute. Mendel^ in 1871 
put it in Group vii immediately beneath fluorine and between 
chromium and iron in the first long horizontal series. But as no 
other metal was known to belong to Group vii, it was sometimes 
bracketed with iron in Group viii. Those who supported its 
position in Group vii pointed to the isomo^hism of potassium 
perchlorate and permanganate. The determination of its atomic 
number by Moseley’s X-ray method confirmed this view and it was 
further shown that vacancies occurred in the list of atomic numbers 
that would lead one to expect the existence of two more elements 
in Group vii, namely, numbers 43 and 75, lying between molyb* 
denum and ruthenium in the second long horizontal period and 
between tungsten and osmium in the fourth long period respectively. 
Mendel^eff's original scheme was thus supported. 

Manganese by itself is seldom, if ever, used commercially. 
Alloys with iron rich in manganese are extremely important. 
Ferro-manganese contains upwards of ao per cent of the latter 
metal, whilst spiegel irons range from 10 downwards. They are 
used in steel manufacture. Small quantities of ferro-manganese are 
added to the steel before teeming into ingots to de-oxidise and 
desulphurise. Almost all of the manganese enters the slag, leaving 
perhaps 0*4 per cent as sulphide disseminated throughout the stecH 
Steels containing about one per cent of alloyed manganese are 
commonly used for rails and structures. Those containing some 
13 to 15 per cent manganese are very hard and tough and are used 
for tramway points and crossings and numerous other purposes 
where high resistance to shock and wear is essential. 

Many alloys with non-ferrous metals are well known, such as 
manganese bronze, manganin, cupro-manganese, Hensler’s aUoy, 
and manganese German silver. 

Elements 43 and 75 

Amongst the claims to the discoverv of elements that might have 
been No. 43, the eka-manganae of Mendddcff, the following may 
be mentioned — 

Jlmtnium, by Hermann, 1846, in ilmenite and also accom¬ 
panying niobium and tantalum in various minerals; it was 
closely allied to them in its general characteristics and to it he 
ascribed an atomic weight of 104’6. Several years latw he 
relinquished his claims, but brought them forward again in 
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18*77, together with the Announcement that a second element, 
which he ^led HeptM/iinm, occurred in tantalite from Haddam, 
Connecticut, belonging to the same series — presumably 
referring to element 75. Owing to the minute quantities of 
the supposed elements obtain^le and the lack of modern 
X-ray methods of identifying them, no confirmation appeared 
possible. 

by Ogawa, 1908, in molybdenite and thori^ite, 
with an atomic weight of approximately 100. Nippon is the 
Japanese name for Japan. 

In addition to Hermann’s neptunium mentioned above there 
are three claims to elements that might have been No. 75, the 
Jvi-maHgaHtu of Mendel^efF— 

Rkthenium, br Osann in 1828, from platinum ores. This 
is not to be confused with the element now recognised by that 
name, discovered by Oaus in 1845. 

{/reiifsiii,byGtiyard in 1869, again from platinum ores; it 
had a density of 20*2^ and an atomic weight of 187; these are 
in general accord with those of rhenium D = 21*04 
At Wt 186*31. chemical and other physical 

properties there was less similarity. 

Jjatjnrw, by Sergius Kern* of St Petersburg, in 1877, in 
residues obtained from platinum ores after removal of the 
noble m^s. He namea it, as he says, in honour of Sir 
Humphry Davy. The density was 9*385, very low for 
rhenium (21*0). The atomic weight could not be determined 
with accuracy as the quantity of the material available was too 
small but a preliminary investigation si^ested a value of 
about 154; that of rhpnium is 186*3. special interest 

to note that the solution of its chloride gave a red precipitate 
when heated with potassium thiocyanate — a reaction tnat is 
also given by rhenium. In 1899 Malletf confirmed Kern's 
reactions and it would appear quite possible that Kern’s 
material did actually contain a little rhenium. 

Rhenium 

Three young chemists, Walter Noddack, Ida Tacke and Berg|, 

*KaaK, ClUm. Ntmt, 1B77. M, 4,114; 1B7B, 91 , 03. Naturt, 1S78, 17 . 243. 

tMAixar. Arntr. Chtm. 18^. M. TiA. Piiskd and Danca, Natun, 1930. 

!•. 819 

INoooacx and Cowofticaas, Salmituntcitaflan, 1925, 12 . 387. 
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working in Nernst’s laboratory^ claimed in 1925 to have discovered 
two new elements. This was not a so^alled “chance” discovery, 
but, like that of hafnium (p. 232), the result of a direct search in likely 
quarters. It was considers that the congeners of manganese should 
be found, if they exist at al4 in platinum ores and certain other 
minerals such as molybdenite, niobite, and tantalite. After removing 
most of the known elements, residues were obtained and submitted 
to X*ray analysis with the result that the lines calculated for 
elements 43 and 75 were found, thus indicating the existence of 
the two elements in question. Element 75 was ^led rhenium 
very appropriate name for Germans to mve it in honoxir of their 
national river the Rhine; but the choice oT masurium for element 43 
was a stupid psychological blunder, which no civilised scientist 
should make. It commemorates the crushing defeat inflicted on the 
Russians by the Germans in the Masunan district during the 
Great War of 1914 to 1918, and thus tends to perpetuate racial 
hatred in a realm where such should be forgotten in noble attempts 
to serve mankind. 

Simultaneously Loring and Druce* were examining pyrolusite 
and crude manganese compounds for indications of a trans> 
uranian element, No. 93. In the course of the work evidence was 
obtained of the presence of dvi-manganese. No. 75. This was 
supported by X-ray analysis in collaboration with Messrs Adam 
Hilger in the latter’s research laboratory in London and confirmed 
by Heyrovsky and Dol^sekf. 

Pure rhenium and rhenium compounds are now quite well known 
and are obtainable by purchase. As yet they have no industrial 
applications. The most important source of rhenium appears to be 
molybdenite, MoS,, particularly Norwegian and Japanese ores. 

Does element No. 43 exist la nature ? 

The existence of a suble isotope of this element seems unlikely on 
theoretical grounds, and the claim of Noddack and Tacke to have 
detected its presence in the minerals they examined has not been 
substantiated. 

In 1937 a molybdenum target that had been bombarded for 
many months with deuterons in a cyclotron showed radio-activity 

*LoMXO and Daoes. Cktm. Stws, 1935. 131 . S73. 337- See sbo Dacca. 
'‘Rbenium" (C.U.P. 1948). 

tHaraovsEY and Dolejsxx, Hahtre, 1933, 111 781. 
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cbancterifttic of isotopes of element 43, for which the name UcAnttuim 
or ueAiiieMM, Tc^ has been suggested*. 


•See Sboke sad hi* o»«worken, J. CAm. Pkjrsics. 1937. I, 7x3; X939. 7. X3S> 
Pkyfieai Pmitm. 1937. St lasa; 193*. M. 77a: <939. M. 753 - BmkUv*. Saimt, 
1949. lU, 624- 
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THE IRON GROUP 


Thi iron group comprises iron, cobalt and nickel. 

Iron 

Iron, like copper, occurs native in many parts of the world and has 
in consequence been known to man from very early times.* Unlike 
gold and silver it is not particularly prepossessing in appearance 
and its contribution towards the growth of civilisation has tain in its 
industrial applications rather than in its artistic merits, although 
many primitive peoples have used iron for personal adornment, 
and as late as the nineteenth century steel jewellery was fashionable 
in Britain (see Plate 3). 

The metallurffical discovery of iron, like that of copper, was a 
truly epoch-making advance. Using the term iron in its broadest 
sense to include cast and wrought irons and steels, we are still in the 
iron a^e. 

It IS generally accepted that most native iron is of meteoric 
origin, but in certain cases there can be no doubt as to its terrestrial 
source. Iron has been found in the coal measures of Missouri at 
depths of 30 feet and more below undisturbed strata, which 
precludes a meteoric source; it is extremely unlikely that iron 
meteorites of Carboniferous age (r. 3 X fo* years) would have 
survived in metallic form. Furthermore, the metu was soft and free 
from nickel, whereas the meteoric metal is nickeliferous. Probably 
it was formed by reduction in situ. 

Meteoritefl 

Meteoric iron was known to primitive man and both worshipped 
and used by him during the stone age. Numerous meteorites have 
been found in different parts of the world; they vary greatly both 
in size and in composition. The largest known is theHoba West 
meteorite which lies where it was found at Grootfontein, S. W. 
Africa. It is a roughly rectangular mass, 3 X 3 X 1 cu. metres, 

*A detailed account of the history of iron la given in the Anthor'i "Iron In 
Annuity" road). 
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weighing approximitely 6o tons. Allowance for iron in the rocks 
immediately surrounding the meteorite suggests that its original 
weight was over 8o tons. Its nickel content of i6 per cent is un^ 
usually high, and it is a particularly hard and malleable specimen. 
Two natives requir^ two full days, and a great supply of hack-saw 
blades, to cut a surface only 8 cm. X 13 cm.* 

The second largest known is the Ahnighito me^rite brought 
by Peary from V^tern Greenland in 1895; it weighs ^ 5 tons 
and now reposes In the Hayden Planetarium, New York. In 
February 1947 an enormous meteorite fell in Russiaf, in Eastern 
Siberia, and the noise of its fall was heard aoo km. away. It was 
probably the laigest that has struck the earth within historic times 
and may indeed luive been a minor planet. A preliminary estimate 
its mass is about 1000 tons and its temMrature due to friction 
with the air was probably about 5000* C. On striking the earth it 
broke up into thousands of fragments. Had it fallen in a populotis 
district like London the damage would have been irretrievable. On 
the other hand, by way of contrast, the famous Rowton meteorite of 
1876 (p. 156) weighed onlr 7 lb. (3109 grams). 

In former days a fall of stones or “thunderbolts” from the sky 
was regarded as heralding events of prodigiotis importance, and 
ancient literature contains many references to such phenomena. 
One of the earliest is that recorded in Holy Writ, in JesAua x. : i, 
early in the fourteenth century B.C., where we are told that “the 
Lord cast down great stones from heaven” upon the enemy of the 
Hebrews, more teing killed by the stones than by the sword. 
Diana of the Ephesians (/tets xix. 35) — “the image which fell 
down from Jupiter” —was undoubte^y a meteorite. 

Livy (J9 to 18 s.c.) tells of a shower of stones that fell on Mount 
Albanus about 651 i.c. The Senate were so impressed that a nine* 
day solemn festival was decreed. 

An interesting legend enshrouds a large black meteoric stone 
found in ancientrhrygiaandtaken totheshrmcoftheMotherGoddess 
Cybele to be worshipped as her image. It remained there for many 
generations. In a 16 s.c., however, Hannibal, the Carthaginian 
general, defeated the Romans at ^nnae and threatened Rome 
herself. The SybelHne books were consulted by the anxious 
Romans and appeals were made to the oracles by the City Fathers 
who were inform ed that Rome might yet be saved if Cytwe could 

‘Watsok, “B«Cwmo tba PlaMta" (ChnrchOl. London. 194s)- 
fSaiHr0, 1949, 1 I 3 , 93. 
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be brought within her wsOU. An imposing embassy was sent to 
Phrygia to ask for the sacred image; naturally the king refused; 
but an earthquake conveniently snook the royal palace and the 
goddess herself spoke from her shrine siting that it was the will 
of the gods that she should repair to Rome and save the city. What 
king could resist so clear a command I The sacred pines were hewed 
by a thousand axes, a new vessel was built, fit for a divine passenger, 
and the imi^e was dul^ taken to Rome, reaching there aMut 
204 B-c. The ancient city was never taken; Hannibal left Italy 
for ever in 2o2 b.c. Thus were the oracles confirmed. 

The behaviour of uncivilised races in analogous circumstances 
in modern times is closely similar*. 

Built into the north-east corner of the Kaaba at Mecca is a very 
dark reddish-brown stone, believed to be a meteorite. It has been 
venerated by the Arabs for generations. When Mohammed 
captured Mecca, a.O. 630, he entered the sacred enclosure and 
with habitual iconoclasm destroyed the 360 idols wi^in; but, 
strangely enough, he spared the stone; he even saluted it with his 
staff ana kissed it. To^lay that stone is the most sacred jewel of 
Islam. Towards it each devout Moslem is bidden to turn as he 
prays five times a day. It is called The Right Hand of God on Earth 
and is rrouted to have dropped from Paradise when Adam was 
created. In the day of judgment it will be endowed with speech 
and will witness in favour of all who have touched it with sincere 
hearts; but woe to the unbelieverl 

So rigidly obeyed is the injunction to Moslems to turn towards 
Mecca when making their devotions, that the Emir^bdullah, 
ruler of Transjordanta, when on a flight over the Me^terranean 
towards this country in 1946, carried with him a compass so that he 
might know which way to turn at the hour of prayer even if his plane 
were lost in the clouds. There is something beautiful in such sincerity. 

Meteorites ma^ be roughly divided into three groups according 
to their composition, namely jiJeritej, sideroUtes and aeroliur\. The 
first named include those which consist mainly of iron (Greek 
sideros, iron), whilst the last consist almost wholly of stone, that is, 
silicates with interspersed particles of nickeliferous iron etc. (Greek 
aer air; lithot^ stone). The siderolites are intermediate between the 

«H. A. Ncwtok. NatHr $, 1897, M. 555. 

tL. FtSTCHti. “An lotrodoctioa to tbe Study of Metooritw" (Britisb 
ifuMum. 1908). Uofortunataly tbe word e^derite Is also used to denote a natural 
CArboonbe of iron, namely cbalybita or s pathic iron ore. 
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two. Some Authorities connect the Greek word sidens the 
Latin lidnt a star, regarding this as an indication that meteoric iron was 
known and that it was recognised as the metal dropped from the skv. 

It is interesting that most ancient folk designated iron bv words 
indicative of celestial origin, but it does not necessarily follow that 
a meteoric origin was envis^ed. Thus the natives of the West 
Indies, discovered by Columbus in 1492, were familiar with wld 
and copper but not with iron. The brass and iron introduced by 
the Spaniards intr^ued them greatly; they called them turey, a 
gift from heaven. There was no question of meteoric origin; the 
natives may however have regarded their white visitors as gods — 
until they knew them better. 

Analyses of numerous siderites indicate that the iron is in¬ 
variably alloyed with vising amounts of nickel. The specimen 
from Rowton in Shropshire contains nearly nine jper cent of nickel; 
it may be seen in the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, 
and is of special Interest u its fall in 1876 is the first to be recorded 
by an eye-witness in Great Britiun. Other siderita have been 
found to contain up to 60 per cent of nickel and as this metal tends 
to render iron more resistant to corrosion, it has helped to preserve 
the specimens from disintegration. On the other hand, a few 
meteorites have been observed to corrode rapidly upon exposure 
to the atmosphere, and this has been traced to the presence of small 
amounts of^wrendte or ferroxis chloride, FcCl,, a salt which 
readily hydrolyses in moist air yielding free acid and stimulating 
corrosion; a three-ton spedmen from Cranbourne, Australis^ is 
now kep^ in a nitrogen-filled case for this reason*. Most iron 
meteorites contain a proportion of troilite (FeS) which also is readily 
edible. Large specimens, after someyears of atmo^hwic attack, arc 
frequently deeply pitted owing to the dissolution of this constituent. 

Tbs lodMtone 

The richest ore of iron is magnetite or the lodestone, FejO,. 
According to an andent legend a shepherd, Magnes by name, was 
crossing Ote slopes of Mt Ida in Asia Minor, ^ng his Bocks to 
pasture, when he felt his shoes fall to pieces, the nails having been 
drawn from the soles as he trod the magnetic soil. The mineral thus 
came to be known as Maptts' suite or magnetise. 

It is always painful to destroy a pretty legend; let us do it gently. 
More probably the word magnetite is derived from Magnesia, a 

•Watsom, Oput oil. 
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town in Lydia, deatroycd by earthquake during the reign of 
Tiberius (a.d. 14 to 37). 

In course of time the mineral was found to occur in other psrts 
of the world, specimens possessing extra »wcrful magnetic 
properties being aiscovered in Siberia and the Hartz mountains. 

The first iron miners in Greece appear to have been roving bands 
of Phrygians who, because of their skill in metallurgy, came to be 
r^arded with awe. In due course tradition traced them back to the 
Idean Dactyls or “Fingers" of the Earth Goddess, Rhea. These 
miners settled in Samothrace where the ore was plentiful and 
exhibited to the wondering populace the magnetic properties of 
the lodestonc by suspending from it rings or iron as in chains. 
They abo demonstrated that the stone could impart its own 
mi^netic properties to iron. The Samothracian rings were for long 
regarded as mysterious and were repeatedly mentioned by 
authors from the time of PUto (417 to 344 b.c.) onwards. 
Lucretius* writing in the first centuiy b.c. refers to the lodestone 
as still an object or wonder. “This stone men wonder at , he writes, 
“as it often produces a chain of rings hanging down from it. Thus 
you may see sometimes five or more suspended in sucewsion... 
each in turn experiencing the binding power of the stone.” 

Some <00 years later St Augustine, Bishop of Hippo and 
renowned of the Christian Fathers, wrote that he had been thrilled 
by a similar sightt- “When I first saw it I was thunderstruck”, he 
wrote, “for I saw an iron ring attracted and suspended by the stone; 
and then, as if it had communicated its own prope^ to the iron it 
attracted, this ring was put near another and liftro it up and, as the 
first ring dung to the magnet, so did the second ring to the first. 
A third and fourth were similarly added, so that there hung from 
the stone a kind of chain of rings with their hoops connected, not 
interlinking, but attached together by their outer surface. Who 
would not be amazed at this virtue of the stone ...? Yet far more 
astonishing is what I heard about the stone from my brother in the 
episcopate, Severus, Bishop of Milevis. He told me that Bathan- 
arius, once Count of Africa, when the Bishop was dining with him 
produced a magnet and held it under a silver plate on which he 
placed a bit of iron; then as he moved his hand with the magnet 

•IjocRBTtus. “De Renim Natura". TraiMtatfld by Munro (RoulW«. 188^. 
Book6. Luenduwas bom 95 b.c. and is believed tohaveconiinitled svkide ji a.^ 

tP. Bbhjamw. "Tbe Intellectual Rise in ElecWclty" {Longmans. 1895). 
p. 87 . Qnot^ from Dod's trsnslatioo of "De Civitate Dei”. 
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beneath the plate, the iroa upon the plate moved about accordingly. 
The intervening silver was not affected at all, but precisely a$ the 
magnet was moved backward and forward below it, no matter how 
quickly, so was the iron attracted above. I have related what I 
myself have witnessed. I have related what I was told by one 
wDom 1 trust as I trust my own eyes.” 

During the later centuries the power of the lodestone grew 
apace. Mountains of it beneath the sea could draw the very nails 
out of the ships sailing above them so that they fell to pieces even 
in calm weather. Similarly their presence would disturb the compass 
and lead the mariner astray. 

Being magnetic the mineral also possoses polarity, and an elon¬ 
gated specimen, when freely suspended, will place itself in a direction 
[Minting to the magnetic north and south, whence the name lodo- 
stone, Me meaning direction. 

The knowledge that the stone attracts iron presupMses a 
knowledge of the metal. But we can conceive the possibility that 
the polanty of the stone was known to man long before this. It is 
possible that it had been observed by rnan in the bronze age, and 
that the compass had already been invented before iron was 
intentionally rrauced from its ores. 

The power of the stone to transmit its prop^ies to iron is 
clearly described in a fourteenth century Mo. bdieved to contain 
the writings of one who styled himself william the Clerk, a monk 
of the twelfth century; an intriguing translation into English 
verse* runs as follows — 

"Who would of his course be sure, 

When the clouds the sky obscure. 

He an iron needle must 
In the cork wood firmly thrust. 

Lest the iron virtue lack 
Rub it with the lodestone black, 

In a cup with flowing brim. 

Let the cork on water swim. 

When at length the tremor ends. 

Note the way the needle tends; 

Though its place no eye can see — 

There the polar star will be.” 

To-day, alt this and much more is taken for granted. 

*By P. BaMiAUiH. OfM eU.. p. 131. 
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Iron aad primitive man 

Whilst still in the stone age, man used both native copwr and iron. 
The q^uantity of native iron known to science is much less than that 
of native copper and the chance that man would come across it was 
proportionately small. It has been estimated that some 246 tons of 
meteoric iron* are known to science, and in prehistoric times there 
were all the accumulations of previous ages tor man to draw upon. 
As only about one per cent of the native metal is brittle and unsuit¬ 
able for cold-working there would be sufficient malleable metal 
available to supply man with an appreciable number of implements. 
The Otumpa meteorite, discovered in the Atwnline about I 7 ® 3 » 
and weighing more than half a ton, shows at least «x places from 
which portions have been removed. The Dcscubridora meteorite 
(Mexico), already known in 1780, has a gap in which is wedged a 
broken copper chisel left by some primitive workman. 

The metallurgical skill acquired bjr men of the bronze age 
paved the way for the discovery and rapid utilisation of iron in such 
areas as possessed suitable ores near the surface. Reduction of 
oxide or carbonate ores takes place quite easily in a^primitive 
furnace; the metal does not melt, its melting point, * 535 *.^ l>cing 
far too high to be reached in an ordinary fire. It is obtained as a 
spongy mass, more or less admixed with impurities but often very 
free from carbon and hence very soft. It could readily be hammered 
into shape, but would not retain a sharp cutting edw and would 
thus be useless as a sword. The introduction of a little carbon into 
the metal, however, would render it hard and capable of receiving 
a temper. The early worker would soon learn to test his product in 
some simple practical way and to work up those portions thatgave 
promise of being suitable. 

Unable to understand why his furnace sometime yielded him 
good material and sometimes poor, the superstitious workman 
would tend to lay the blame on his gods. Thus in Japan, until 
recently, it was the custom of the armourers, when making the 
famous Samurai blades, to put on the cap and robes worn by 
nobles of the Mikado’s court, close the doors of the workshop, and 
labour in secrecy and gloomf. A tasselled cord of straw, such as is 
hung before the shrines of the native gods of Japan, would be 
suspended between two bamboo poles in the forge, which would 

*ZtMKSR. J. Inn »nd St$tl In$t.. 191®. No. ll. 306. 

fLoao RaoxsoALx. "Tato* ol OW Japan" (Macoullaa, 1910). p. 38. 
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for the time bcinff function as a holy altar. The gods thus appeased, 
the work should m brought to a successful issue. 

Once man had learned to produce good steel, its superiority over 
bronze for military purposes would be rapidly appreaated, and the 
conservative soldier proverbially slow to adopt new methods 
would be compelled by dire necessi^ to throw aside his bronze 
sword and shidd and betake to himself weapons of steel (p. 275). 

Iron In Egypt 

Iron appears to have been known and prized by the pre-dynastic 
E^uans some 4000 b.c., that is, if we are correct in assuming 
that the beads found in the graves, and now completely oxidised to 
rust, were originally specimens of the metal. But another explanation 
is possible, namely that the original beads were iron or 

marcasite, the latter being particularly liable to corrosion. This is by 
no means impossible, for the various forms of iron pyrites have 
lou been admired for their golden colour*. 

iron did not come into general use in Egypt before about 13^0 
B.C. The period ranging from the earliest use of the metal down to 
this later date is aptlv termed by Sir Flinders Petrie the Sporadic 
Iron Age. Considerable interest centres round the iron objects 
found by Howard Carter^ in the tomb of Tutankhamen, the boy 
king who ruled over Egypt cirta 1360 to 1354 b.c. Nineteen 
oNects were found, including a dagger the blade of which was still 
bright though flecked with rust spots. It now reposes in the 
museum in Cairo. 

By the time of Rameses it, circa Z300 b.c., iron was being used 
by the Mediterranean nations in fishioning weapons of war, and 
a letter is extant indicating that Rameses applira to the Hittite 
king for a supply of the metal; whether he received it or not we do 
not know, but iron gradually became more plentiful and the armies 
of Rameses iii a century later appear to have been equipped with 
iron weapons, for these are paintM blue on the monuments. 

An interesting light is thrown upon the conditions prevailing in 
the time of Rameses n by the Egyptian Papyrus Anastasi ij, 
popularly known as “The travels m a Mohar . It is a collection 
of letters written by a professor of literature at the Court of 

*Sm Lucas. “ABclsat Efyptisn Mstsriili*' (Arnold, 1936), p. 97. Wain* 
WWOKT, Rtoiu XrcAMileytfiM, 1913, No. 1, 255. 

IHowARO CAXTia. "ilM Tomb of TutsnkLsmm'' (CasseU, 1937), Volomo 3. 

{Touowwt, "Ttw Gstewsy of Psle>tio«“ (RovtMge, 1934). j>. 3(. From 
Saycs, "Pstiisichsl Pskstioe'' 1S95, pp. 313-334. 
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Rameses if, ffiving a satirical account of the journcyincs of a roral 
messenger. It appears that at Jaflfc his arms were stolen from tus 
side anS the armour stripped from his unguarded c^iot as he 
slept in a garden. In modern newspaper parlance this would be 
described as an "impudent theft” and it is noteworthy that the 
Mohar's prestige as envoy of the great Rameses was not sufficient 
to protect him from such indignity. The letters proceed — 

"Thou comest into Joppa; thou findest the garden in full 
bloom in its time. Thou penetratest in ordw to eat. Thou 
findest that the maid who Iceepest the garden is fair. She does 
whatever thou wantest of her. Thou art recognised, thou art 
brought to ■ trial and owest thy preservation to being a 
Mohar. Thy girdle of the finest stuff thou payest m the price 
of a worthless rag. Thou slecpest every evening with a rug of 
fiar over thee. Thou sleepest deep sleep for thou art weary. A 
thief steals thy sword and thy bow from thy side; thy quiver 
and thy armour are cut off in the darkness, thy pair of horses 
run away ... Thy chariot is broken to piecM ... The iron¬ 
workers enter into the smithy ; thw rummage in the workshops 
of the carpenters; the handicrafts men and saddlers are at 
hand; they do whatever thou requirest. They put together 
thy chariot; they put aside the parts of it that are made useless; 
thy spokes arc fashioned quite new; thy wheels are put on; 
they put the straps on the axles and on the hinder part; they 
splice thy yoke, Aey put on the box of thy chariot; the work¬ 
men in iron forge the f?)» ^^*7 ring tlut is wanting on 

thy whip and they replace the fashes upon it.” 

A truly human doexunent. 

It appears that even at this early date workmen could be found 
in Jafla skilful in repairing chariots and familiar with the art of 
forging iron. 

The earliest general group of iron tools in Egypt was found at 
Thebes and bdonged to the time of the Assyrian invasion by 
Ashur-banipal, 666 b.c. 

Iron Id Holy Writ 

The word iron occurs more than 6o times in the Old Testament. 
The first reference occurs in Numken ixxv. i6, where the Lord lays 
down the law to be observed by the Hebrews when they entered the 
Promised Land. If a man smite another "with an instrument of 
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iron, 10 that he die, he i$ a murderer; the murderer shall surely be 
put to death.” The next time iron is mentioned is in connection 
with Og, the giant king of Bashan, a city of the Amorites. Og died 
about 1400 B.c. and his bier or sarcophagus, was of iron {Dtut. iti. 
It), “nine cubits was the length thereof, and four cubits the 
br^th of it, after the cubit of a man.” As a cubit was roughly 
equivalent to ao-6 inches, the bier would measure 15 by 7 feet. 
Such large dimensions were no doubt worthy of note, but it is 
doubtful if they would have found their way into Holy Writ had 
it not been for the unusual fact that the bier was made of iron. Both 
in the Authorised and Revised Versions of the Bible the word hUr 
is incorreedy rendered Beds as we know them were not then in 
use. The account may, however, be a later addition to the MS. and 
it would be unwise to conclude from this alone that iron was in 
general use at that early date*. 

The early Hebrews did not use war chariots and we are toldf 
that in consequence they found themselves at considerable dis* 
advantage when fighting the Canaanites who possessed lai^e 
numbers of .chariots plat^ or studded with iron. 

The oldest specimens of iron hitherto found in Palestine are 
two wedge-shap^ lumps discovered at the bottom of the sloping 
part of the water-passage at Gezer^. The passage had been 
up prior to 1350 B.C., so that the pieces of metal evidently date back 
to a time many years anteriM' to t^t at which iron came into general 
use in the country. 

The Philistines who entered Palestine ^om the Mediterranean 
about the same time as the Hebrews from the desert, were a 
cultured, non-semitic race, familiar with iron. They wisely retained 
the monopoly of working the metal, refusing to teach the Hebrews 
lest they sbculd equip their armies with iron swords (l Sam. xtii. 
19-33). In consequence the Hebrews had no smiths of their own 
and only Saul and Jonathan possessed iron swords. The p>etty 
skirmishes between the Hebrews and the Philistines are easily 
understood when one has visited the country and traversed the 
bleak and barren heights occupied by the Hebrews and compared 
them with the fertile maritime plains below owned by the Philis¬ 
tines. It was the have-nots versus the haves. 

*RiDotWAY. "The Earty Afe of Crwce" (C.U.P.. 1901). VotuiM t, p. 617. 

tJMSiM xvii 16. luigtt L 19. 

tMeCAi iSTta. PmuA'm Ea pl on ti en Ftmd. Qtuir 1 *rly Slaltmsnt, 1908. p. z. 
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A* MacalUter* quaintly puts it “the promise of a land flowing 
with milk and honey was not nude to a crowd of beef-fed «cur- 
sionists, coming from cultivated and developed lands^ of the 
modern west, but to tribes of half starved wanderers, fighting their 
way from oasis to oasis over sterile sands.” Hence, if the barren 
heighu of Judah seemed to flow with milk and honey, how much 
more so would the maritime plain. 

The break up of the Philistine domination removed the embark 
on iron, and when David ascended the throne about looo s.c. the 
use of iron had become more general. By the time of Amosf ( 7^0 
B.C.), the herdman of Tekoa in Southern Judah, iron was in general 
use among the Hebrews, and the later Hebrew wnters were 
evidently ftmiliar with smelting furnaces^. 

In 19*5, when in Jerusalem, a dragoman informed the Author 
of a curious belief which he stated to be prevalent amongst the 
Jews, namely that if the crevices in the ancient wall at the famous 
Wailing Place are completely filled with iron nails, Jerusalem will 
once again be restorea to the Jews. The authorities have vc^ 
properly stopped the practice of plugging the walls with nails 
which W become a nuisance. A host of oueations instantly 
suggests itself to the inquiring mind. Would copper nails be 
equally eflTective? If not, wncrein lies the virtue of the iron.^ 

Th«e arc but few references to iron in the New Testament. It 
is generally conceded, however, that the nails used in the crucifixion 
of Christ were of iron, and tradition says ^ai these were subse¬ 
quently welded into an iron band to which six golden plaques were 
affixed thus making the Ctniia Ferrea or the Cnwn oj Lombardy. 
Tradition says that this crown was given by Pope Gregory the 
Great to Queen Theodelinda, who died a.d. 638, and it is known 
to have been used at many coronations since that of Henry of 
Luxemburg in 1311, who is the first who is known with cer^nty 
to have worn it§. In 1805 when Napoleon was crowned King of 
Italy in Milan cathedral he placed the crown upon his own head 
voicing the traditional formula “God gave it to me; woe to him 
who touches it.” History adds pathetically that Josrahine was 
present at the ceremony, but only as a 8pectator||. The crown 

*Macaustbr. "A History of Civllisatloo In Palestine” (CU.P., 1911). p. * 9 * 

t Amos may bave witnessed the total ecUpee of the Sun in Palestine in 763 s.C. 
(Amos viii. 9). 

1 leremiah xl. 4. Written about 600 B.c. 

(foKES. w.. ''Crowns and Coronatioos". p. 23 (18*3. Cbatto A Windus). 

IfGaaa. "Napoleon and his FamUy” (Allen and Unwin, I 9 »«). p. »o6. 
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followed the remain* of King Victor Emmanuel to the Pantheon at 
Rome in 1878. 

And what of the spear that pierced the Master s side so deeply 
that “forthwith came there out blood and water” John xix. 34? 
Traditions are unanimoxis that the Sf>ear-head was made of iron, 
but very different tales are told of its subsequent history. According 
to one story the spear-head was carefully preserved after the 
crucifixion and was ultimately blended into the huge sword Jojemt 
of Charlemagne (74a to 814). . . « 

According to another legend the spw-head was found by Peter 
Bartholomew during the First Crusade in 1098. Antioch had fallen, 
but the crusaders who had taken it were themselves besieged in 
turn by the Turks. One night St Andrew a^ared to Peter m a 
vision and showed him where the relic lay. “^hold” said he “the 
spear which pierced the side of Him who saved the world.” On 
awaking, Peter communicated his vision to the authorities; digging 
was undertaken and the spear-head found —^ a piece of rusted iron. 
This was regarded by the crusaders as a sign that God was with 
them. Undw Bohemund they sallied forth Antioch with the 
spear-head bound to a standard; the Turks were routed. The spw- 
head was later encased in silver and given to the Byzantine 
emperor*. 

Iron in India 

It is claimed that iron was worked in India at a very early dat^ 
possibly some aooo a-c. if early records are to be believed. This is 
quite conceivable. But the imagination of the Easterns is apt to run 
riot, and early traditions must be scrutinised with the utmost care. 

Herodotust states that the Indian troops in the army of Xerxes, 
King of Babylon 485 to 455 b.c., used arrows pointed with iron. 

Several large masses of iron are to be seen in India made many 
centuries ago by welding together small blooms, obtained by the 
direct process and weighing several pounds each. That such huge 
could be constructed is a remarkable tribute to the skill of 
the early Indian metalluigists. The most famous of these are the 
Delhi Pillar, the Dhar PiuarJ and the iron beams from the Black 

•H. Lamb. '‘The CnuadM" (Loodoa. 1930). Chapten 35 and a6. See alto 
Bisamt and PAuect, *'Jeruaalem’' (London, 1908), Chapter 6. 

fTlw History of Herodotos*', timnilated by C. RawUnBon. Book 7, Chapter 63. 

JV. A. Smith, /. Royal AtiaiU SoeUfy. 189*. P- 143 * /• IniHitM. 19H, 

1,158. Cbavbs. ibid., p. 187. 
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Pagoda at Konarak* in the Madras Presidency. It will suffice to 
give a brief account of the first of these, namely (he Delhi Pillar, 
which dates back to about a.o. 300. Accoraing to Brahmin 
tradition it was erected after the stars had indicated the auspicious 
moment, and was embedded so deep in the earth that it pierced the 
head of the serpent god Schesns^f, who supports the earth. The 
priests told the Rajah that this ensured that his kingdom would 
last for all time. But the Rajah could not be satisfied until he had 
confirmed what the priests told him. He dug the pillar up again 
and sure enough the end was covered with blood. On replacement 
the serpent refused to be caught and the pillar now merely rested 
in the soil without supernaturm support. This of course was nothing 
like so secure a foundation and after a few generations the Rajah^ 
kingdom was supplanted by another. The pillar is not now on its 
original site; it was placed in its present position in a.d. 1053 as an 
ai^unct to a group of temples from the materials of which the 
Mahommedans later constructed the mosquef. Analysis^ shows 
the mci^ to be an excellent type of wrought iron, somewhat high 
in phosphorus but low in sulphur, showing that the fuel uted in its 
manufacture and subsequent treatment was very pure — it would 
most probablv be charcoal. The pillar has resisted corrosion 
extremely well and it has been argued that this ancient metal is of 
better quality than that produced to^lay. But the ancient ^stom of 
anointing the pillar witn butter at certain religious festivals may 
have had something to do with this. The totel height of the pillar 
is 33 feet 8 inches, of which only 3o inches lie beneath the ground. 
The upper diameter is roughly one foot, the lower 16J inches, the 
totsJ weight being estimated at about 6 tons. The pillar is illus¬ 
trated in Plate 2. 

Legend hath it that Delhi owes its name to this pillar, the priests 
giving it that name from dAi/i loose or unstable. A Hindoo Judge 
has informed the Author that there is no connection between the 
two words. The word Delhi most probably means “Heart's 
Delight”. 

Iron In the Far East 

In China the bronze probably began about the time of the 
Emperor Ta-yti, that is, Yo the Great, area 2200 b.c., and drew to 

•FniRKD and THoanHYCaorr, /. tr»n Sfui Ins/iMlf, 19*4.11, 315. Gsavss, 

loc. tie. 

fV. A. SWTH, "Esrly History of India*' (aafendon Press, iva^). 

tHAonsLO, /. /ron SUtl IhsMhU. tots. 1.156. T. Turmer, *Md. p. 184. 
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a close about 500 to 600 b.c. For religious purpose bronze 
remained the favoured metal and the art of outing in bronze 
continued to improve, attaining its zenith in the magnificent and 
gigantic castings of the Northern Wei (386 to 535; and T’ang 
(618 to 907) Dynasties. 

During the reign of the Emperor Chuang-Wang, 606 to 681 
8.C., iron had come into general a tax on iron needles, knives 
and agricultural implements being instituted. This proved so 
profitable that later governments continued the tax and did all they 
could to increase the production of iron articles. But in the original 
tax no mention was made of swords or arms. This suggests that 
the metal was not as yet sufiSciently reliable for miliUry purposes. 
Some 300 years later the King of Ch’u is stated to have b^n 
interested in the production of iron swords possessing magical 
properties, which suggests that the Chinese had learnea to 
carburise their iron an<f convert it into steel sufficiently hard and 
reliable to warrant the confidence of the soldier*; it was usual to 
attribute magical properties to swords that were specially efficient 
(see p. 476). 

Japan has long been famous for her swords. The Samurai, a man 
belonging to the milita^ class and entitled to bear arms, set much 
store oy ms sword, which was his constant companion and allyt- 
The price of the sword was high, particularly if made by a famous 
craftsman, the blade alone costing several hundred pounds. The 
swords were handed down from father to son as valura heirlooms, 
and the swoi^mith, regarded as following a most honourable 
profession, was of gentle blood. 

"The trenchant blade of the Japanese sword is notorious", 
wrote Lord Redesdale. "It is said that the best blades will, in the 
bands of an expert swordsman, cut through the dead bodies of 
three men, laid one upon the other, at a blow." The swords of the 
Shogun were wont to be tested on the corpses of executed 
crinunals; it is said that the public headsman was entrusted with 
this duty and that for a "nose-medicine" or bribe he would 
substitute the sword of a private individual for that of hia lord, and 
that the executioner earned many a fee from those who wished to 
see bow their swords would cut off a head. 

The blades of MuramasaJ were reputed to be unlucky; and the 

•F. tinra. "TIm Aaciat HMtory of China" (Kew York. 1906). pp. S55. 

fLoao RaoitPAia/'Tnlca of Old Japaa" (Macmillan. 1910). pp- and 93. 
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Bupcrjtitious regard them as hungering after men’s lives. The 
SuK^siula was an ancient and famous family of swordsmiths whose 
blades fetched very high prices. 

Iron and the Greeks 

The Greeks and the Cretans appear to have been amongst the first 
European peoples to use iron; the Grecian iron age began about 
1400 B.C., although for most of the Celtic and Teutonic peoples it 
did not commence until some 900 years later. 

Homer, who lived about 880 b.c., was very familiar with the 
metal. The Homeric Age, however, as depicteo in the “Iliad" and 
“Odyssey”, was much earlier, being in we main coeval with the 
Third Late Minoan Period of Crete, that is about 1400 to 1200 
B.C., and represents a transition period, durine which iron and 
bronze weapons and implements were used side by side. In the 
Homeric age iron, though not regarded as a precious metal like 
gold, ranked amongst the treasures of the wealthy, and was used, 
amongst other thi^s, in ransoming prisoners and as a prize in 
sporting contests. Thus Achilles awarded a heavy lump 01 iron to 
mm who could hurl it the greatest distance. The swords and defeti' 
sive armour of the Homeric Heroes were made of bronze, as this 
metal could be relied upon to resist reasonable force. Goliath of 
Gath was similarly armed. Heavy implements such as axes and 
plough shares, however, were frequently made of iron, as a solid 
block of metal would be less liable to deformation than the fine 
cutting edge of a sword. Thus we read of— 

Great Areithous, known.from shore to shore 
By the huge, knotted ir»ft mate he bore*. 

The Greeks in Homer’s time possessed a certain knowledge of 
tempering. This is hinted at in the Odyssey, in the story of the 
blinding of the one-eyed giant, Polyphemus, by Ulysses, who 
plunged a fiery stake into his orbf. 

As when the smith an hatchet or large axe 
Temp’ring with skill, plunges the hissing blade 
Deep in cold water (whence the strength of steel) 

So hissed his eye around the olive wood. 

Herodotus, in his famous Hisutjy written about 450 b.c., makes 
numerous references to iron. It is curious that he refers to the metal 


Pope's translation, vtt. 
fOdysMy", Cowper's translation, ix. 
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as having been "discovered to the hurt of man". The same idea runs 
through Homer and Virgil, whilst the Roman admiral Pliny 
moralises at length in the same strain. Even Mahomet, early in the 
seventh century, held a similar view; he is reported in the Koran as 
saying — 

And we have sent down iron. Dire evil rcsideth in it, as well as 
advantage to mankind. 

Iron and tb* Romans 

The Romans were skilled metallurgists and it is evident that 
already before the Christian era they were familiar not only with 
iron but with the tempering of steel. Virgil in his "Aeneid", 
written about 36 E.c. dc^bes a smithy in full blast* — 

A flood of molten silver, brass and gold. 

And deadly steel in the large furnace rifled; 

Of this, their artful hands a shield prepare, 

Alone sufficient to sustain the war. 

Seven orbs within a spacious round they dose, 

One stirs the fire, and one die bellows blows, 

Tht hunng iuel u in tht smithy drowned. 

Ovidf, writing some 40 years later than Vitgil, refers to the 
same metallu^cal process in his description of ^e mythical fight 
between the Thessalian chiefs and the centaurs — half man, half 
horse. After the wedding of the beautiful Hippodame with 
PirithoQs, the nuptial song was in full strain and the great hall 
smoked with fires. As the maiden entered, her surpassing beauty 
inflamed the wild centaurs, exdted by the wine that had been 
flowing freely, and the hall was straightway in an uproar. Eurytus, 
the wildest of the centaurs, seized the bride, but Theseus rushed to 
the rescue, hurling an snti(^ue vessel full in the centaur’s face, so 
that he fell, never to rise again. The centaur Rhoetus with a blazing 
torch struck Charaxua, whose hair caught fire and burned like a 
dry field of grain. The "blood, scorching in the wound, gave forth 
a horrid sizding sound, such as a bar of iron^ glowing red in the firey 

■Vreoa, "Tbs Aeoeid". Drydeti's truulatioB (Routl«dg«. 1884), Book vtn. 
TLe last Uim haa boon itaUdsed by tbe preaont Author. Vl^ waa bora 76 t.&, 
sad wu at work on tbo ''Aonaid'' vitan about lorty yam of age. 

tP. OviDioa Naio. bom at Snlmo, 43 b.c. and died a.d. 17. Sea Ovto 
'’Uatamofpboaaa'*. Traoalatkm by UiUer (Putnam, 1916). Book xii. The work 
wu compiMod by Ovid in a.d. 7. 
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gives when the smith takes it out in kis bent pincers and plunges it inte 
a tub ef water'* 

Pliny has much to saj in reference to iron. One passage* is of 
special interest 

It is a remarkable fact that, when the ore is fused, the metal 
becomes liquefied tike water, and afterwards acquires a 
spongy, brittle texture. 

This can only mean one thing, namely, that the Romans 
occasionally made small quantities of east iron, possibly by 
the accidental overheating of their furnaces by extra draught. 
If so, the above passage is the earliest reference to cast iron in 
existence. 

Like earlier writers (p. a68), Pliny laments the fatal uses to which 
iron is put, for “it is with iron also that wars, murders, and rob* 
beries are effected." But as a punishment for its evil propensities, 
iron is cursed with a tendency to rust. "Nature," he writes, "in 
conformity with her usual benevolence, has limited the power of 
iron by inflicting upon it the punishment of rust." Pliny knew also 
that some kinds of iron are more prone to rust than others. "There 
is in existence", he says, "at the city of Zeugma, upon the Euphrates, 
an iron chain by means of which Alexander the Great constructed 
a bridge across the river, the links of which that have been replaced 
having been attacked with rust, while the original links are totally 
exempt from it." This is the earliest recorded report on the 
relative corrodibilities of different specimens of iron^. 

One cannot help smiling at the unconscious betrayal that human 
nature alters but little wiu passage of time. In Pliny’s day, as in 
ours, the modern metal was inferior to the old. Wc are reminded 
of the man who complained that Punch’s joken are not now as good 
as they used to be; to whom Punch pithily replied "They never 
were". 

As a sort of atonement, however, iron is accredited by Plinv 
with certain beneficial virtues. "For if a circle is tracM witn 
iron ... it will preserve both infant and adult from all noxious 
influences; if nails, too, that have been extracted from a tomb, are 
driven into the threshold of a door, they will prevent nightmare." 
And so on. 

*Putry. ‘‘Natural History", translated by Boetock and Riley (Bobn, 

Book 34, Chapter 41. 

\Ibid., Chapter 43. 
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Iron In Pro* Roman Britain 

Iron WES known to the British at least a couple of centuries before 
Julius CieSar visited our shores In 55 i.c. —one of the few dates 
we all remember. None of the earliest furnaces have been discovered 
but it is thought probable that the first iron furnace of the Britons 
was similar to those used so successfully in the extraction of tin; it 
would thus be a simple low hearth resembling the Catalan furnace 
of the Pyrennees which has been in use there from very remote 
times down to the present*. 

At the time of the Roman conquest iron was in common use 
amongst the Britons. The wheels of their war chariots had iron 

r , and fragments of these have been found in the remains of 
ot burials in various parts of the country. The wooden parts of 
the chariots have long since mouldered away. Some of the chariots, 
like modern motor cars, were fitted with iron mirrors to prevent the 
charioteer from being attacked unawares in the rear. Although 
Boadicea is represent^ on the Thames Embankment as riding in a . 
scythed chariot, there is no evidence that such scythes were ever 
attached to British chariots, although they were used on the 
Continent. 

Although coins were known, having been introduced from Gaul 
some 200 E.c. the British also used bars of iron as currency. 
Numbers of these bars have been found in various parts of the 
southern half of England, including the Isle of Wight, and were 
first recognised as such by Reginald A. Smith of the British 
Museumf. The bars somewhat resemble unfinished swords, a rude 
handle being formed at one end by folding over the edges. They 
sre, however, of different sizes and wei^ts, multiples or sub^ 
multiples of about 309 grams or 4,770 grains. In the National 
Museum of Wales at C^ilf there lies a bronze weight, found near 
Neath in Glamorganshire amongst late Celtic relics, the weight of 
which approximates to the above. A similar weight, in basalt, once 
lay in tne Mainz Museum; it weighs 4767 grains, and like the 
Neath specimen it bears the mark i. These weights corr^pond to 
half an Attic commercial mina of the period 160 a.c. Evidently in 
their trade with the Continent the British used similar standard 

*R. A. SKm. *’A G«ide to the AoUqnJties oi th« Eariy Inm Ago” (Brttlsit 
MoMiun, 1915). p. s. 

tR. A. SHrm. Anh^wolofiaU 1913 .11 (a). 43 »- Proe. Soe. *915. 27 . 

69. Fuxkd, Tmu. WoH 4 sl»Ttkin Sat. CM. 1919. Bullbid. "Th* Lak* ViUagM 
of SocBanet" (Folk Prow. 1934), p. 44. 
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weights. It is a thousand pities that we ever departed -ftom this 
very sensible custom. 

Various iron relics have been found in Wookey Hole, a cave in 
the Mendips some two miles from Wells in Somerset. A rocky 
path by the side of the Paper Mills leads ud the hill to the famous 
cavern. The narrow entrance opens into a large cave some 8o feet 
in height carved out by nature in the limestone. The cave was 
inhabited in pre-Roman times as well as during the Roman 
occupation; it has been thoroughly explored by Balch* and his 
collaoorators ^o found within it numerous implements in stone, 
bronze, iron and bone. The iron objects exceeaed 6o in number 
and of particular interest are those dating from pre-Roman times. 
Amongst these was an iron dagger, now Known as the Goatherd’s 
dagger, for it probably belonged to the person whose skeleton was 
found near by, together with the remains of some goats. Judging 
from the size of me bones the goatherd was only about 5 feet in 
height, and may well have been a woman. As Batch suggests, it is 
just possible that this lonely occupant of the cave gave rise to the 
l^endary Witch of Wookey, who was “laid” by a pious monk 
from the hard-by Abbey of Glastonbury. The ballad runs as 
follows — 

In anciente days tradition showes 
A base and wicked elfe arose 
The Witch of Wokey hight; 

In due course, however, a monk ftom Glastonbury came to 
exorcise the witch. 

He chaunted out his godlie booke, 

He crost the water, blest the brooke, 

Then — paternoster done —» 

The horrid hag he sprinkled o’er; 

When lol where stood a hag before. 

Now stood a ghastlie stone. 

The first chamber entered by the curious visitor, and described 
above is known as the “Kitchen”, and a lump of stalagmite is 
pointed out as the remains of the witch, a warning for all time to the 
godless. A strong imagination, assisted by the weirdness of the 
surroundings, enables Uie superstitious to detect a human profile 
in that shapeless mass of rock. 


•H. E. Balcb. "Wookey Hole" (Oxtotd. 1914). 
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The cave was not always thus deserted. At times its walls 
echoed to the shouts of the hunter and the laughter of happy 
children. The hammer of the worker was also heard at intervals, for 
a piece of unworked iron weighing more than 6^ lb. was found 
the door of the cave, indicating that it was usual to work up 
iron objects at the cave its^. Other pr^Roman iron relics included 
two Oatic saws, a bill'hook and sickle, a latch>lif^er, awls showing 
remains of wooden handles and a currency bar. One of the saws had 
a handle of cleft antler, and the teeth of both were set in opposite 
directions alternately as with modern saws. The sickle indicates 
that the cave dwellers grew grain upon the land surrounding their 
home; a sickle of similar shape was used in Saxon times. The 
purpose of the latch-lifter was to lift a concealed latch in a palisade. 
It would appear therefore that the cave entrance was at times 
protected. An ox shoe had holes for nails just like a modern horse 
shoe. 

Numerous iron objects have been found also amongst the 
remains of the Glastonbury Lake village which was probably 
inhabited from about loo i.c. to 50 a.d. These include bill-hooks 
and latch-liRers similar to those found at Wookey. 

The Mablnogioo 

Several references to iron occur in that curious collection of ancient 
Welsh literature known as the “Mabint^on”*. In the story of 
“Kulhwch and Olwen" we are introduce to the giant, Ys^- 
daden, lather of Olwen whom Kulhwch wishes to marry. The 
name Olwen means whiu /ottpriiiu, and the girl was so named 
because four white clover blossoms would spring up in her foot¬ 
prints wherever she walked. Kulhwch and his companions duly 
called upon the giant and stated their errand; ‘G>me here to¬ 
morrow, and I will give you some answer' said the giant. The 
TOung men rose and went their way, but as they left l^paddaden 
^‘teizM one of three poisoned JMA^-spea^s which were to hand, and 
hurled it after them; but Bedwyr caught it, and hurled it back, 
piercing the giant's thigh. ‘A cursed savage son-in-law’ roared 
the giant'... Like bite of gadflies has this poisoned inn pained 
me. Accursed be the smith who fashioned it and the anvil it was 
fashioned on, so painful it is’." 

The stone spear, it will be observed, becomes one of iron when 
it is flung back. The episo de was twice repeated; at the end of the 

*Sm th* tnostotloo by BOii sad lioyd (Qaraadoa Preti, 1939). 
m 
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second visit the ciant hurled his second stone spear after the young 
men but received it back as an iron one in the middle of his chest so 
that it came out in the small of his back. After the third visit the 
last of the three stone spears was flung back at the giant, the iron 
entering his eye. 

This is not a mere idle tale. It represents the passage from the 
stone age to that of metals. The younger generation won the 
victory by using the more modern weapons. 

Numerous Welsh stories tell of the dire result of allowing iron 
to come into contact with fairies*. 

These stories have their modern counterpart in the belief that the 
gift of a knife or any cutting instrument will sever the bonds of 
friendship. Hence on receiving a present of this character it is 
usual for the recipient to give %e donor a farthing or half-penny; 
the ’'gift” is then not a gift; it has been purchased. 

The Manx saw displays much wisdom — 

Where folks believe in witches, witches are; 

And where they don’t, the de'il a witch is there I 

Iron In Roman Britain 

With the advent of the Romans, the iron industry of our island vras 
enormously stimulated; both Gloucestershire and Sussex became 
important centres. Large quantities of slag, known as cimim, were 
left in various places, and at one time were in demand for the repair 
of roads. That the word cinder is not modern is evident from its 
appearance on early documents, as also from the names of many 
early sites, such as CindtHordt CindtrhiU^ etc. In a.d. iio the 
Emperor Hadrian foundeo an arms factory at Bath, where iron 
from the Forest of Dean was worked. From among the remains of 
ancient Roman towns many interesting iron relics have been taken. 
Mention may be made of an iron ring ox ferrule unearthed during 
excavation on the site of Uriconium. The ring had been made by 
bending over on to itself a strip of sheet iron and “brazing” or, 
more correctly, "copper soldering” the ends togeth^ with some 
copper alloy. This appears to be the only duly autnenticated sample 
of tne kind actually done by the Romansf. The specimen cannot be 

■T. CurywN JOMxs, “WeUb FoUdora and Folkcuitotn'’ (IdetbuaD, i 9 }o), p. 66. 

See Md^^aasoM. "Primitive B^eft In the N.E. o( ScotlM>d" (Loagmaa^ 
>9>9)i P* 102. 

tPaiaMD and TuoHNBVcaorr. /. Inti. Mtials, 1928, S 9 , 61. FaisKD, 

19 * 5 . 11 *. 749 - 
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dited very cloeely, but as Uriconiuin was destroyed about a.d. 380 
it cannot be younger than this. It is now in the possession of the 
Birmingham City Museum. (See Plate 3 ). 

Iron and Poat-Roman Britain 

With the coming of the Saxons we are beginning to escape from 
antiquity. The Saxons were, of course, quite familiar with iron, 
although references to it in the “Saxon Chronicle” are scanty. We 
do know, however, that, owing to shortage of weapons, some of the 
troops under Harold at the Mttlc of Hastings were armed with 
stone hammers. The Normans required considerable quantities of 
iron for their armour. The metal was always made by the direct 


process. 

In Anglo-Saxon times the smith was regarded as a person of 
great importance. In the royal court of Wales the smith sat in the 
great 1 ^ with the King and Queen, next to the chaplain, and was 
entitled to a draught of every kind of liquor that vns brought into 
the hall. His duties were nximerous, and the smith had to be 
proficient in all manner of ways. He was expected to make ^rse- 
shoes and the nails to fix them, as well as all sorts of military 
weapons including the forging of mail coats and armour for both 
knight and horse. 

M the various uses to which iron could be put steadily increased, 
the smiths began to sort themselves out ana specialise in certain 
types of work, some concentrating on horse-shoes and nails, others 
on swords and knives and so on. During the remn of Edward rii 
(1347 to 1377), the pots, spits and ftying-pans of the royal kitchen 
were clas^ amongst the king’s treasures. 

In Scotland likewise the smith was held in high esteem and a 
story is told of one of his craft who committed a crime for which he 
was found guilty and sentenced to death. But the chief of the clan 
could not dispense with bis services and offered to hang two 
weavers instead!* 


In the fifteenth century cannon were made by hooping wrought 
iron bars together; Mens Meg, in Edinburgh, made in 1455, is a 
noted exam^e. 

William Shakespeare in bis various works makes reference to 
iron some 48 tiroes and to steel 64 times. In his boyhood days the 
forge and smithy of Richard Hornebv stood close to where he 
lived, and w ould be frequently visited oy the youthful poet. They 
*W. Joins, “TnaiorM of the Eartb" (WariM). p. 167. 
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A Roman ferrule 

Th« ferrule, here reproduced 
actual slse, was found at 
Uricontufii. The bottom view 
shows a copper join at A and 
a weld at B. (See page 27S.) 


A nineteenth century 
Steel brooch 

Steel iewellety was popular 
in the nineteenth century. 
(See page 291.) 
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adioincd a tailor’s shop (now the Birthplace Ticket Office) which 
lav next door to Shakespeare’s residence, in Stratford on Avon. In 
Shikesoearc we find the expression “true as steel f Troilus and 
act I. scene 3). The expression had also been used by 
ChtuiS on in the "Cnn.orburv .jSsJ 

the host uses it to describe his wife, and in the "Parlement of Foules 
(i 184’) the royal eagle is described as “wysand worthy, 8 ecree, trcwe 
as stcl”. The expression is first known m Englishliterature from a 
MS of r. 1300, which runs “Oure love is also treweas stel . It is 
Hkclv that from about Chaucer’s time onwards the expression was a 
common enough compliment; a few centuriw earlier, however, in 
Viking times, it would surely have been thought an insult (see 

^ For many centuries Sussex and Gloucestershire were most 
important centres of the iron industry. As the practice of m^Uurgy 
im^ved so did the size of the furnaces. At one Ume the Forest of 
Dttn could boast the largest furnace in England; this ww in 1 7 H. 
the furnace measuring 48 feet in height. The ore was 
exposure to air and then calcined mh«p8 in the open using w^ 
fuel- later this calcining took place m kilns. The ore was then 
amcltcd with charcoal in stout-walled furn^es built m the form of 
fiouare truncated pyramids which, by the advent of the seventeenth 
century measured some 44 feet square at the base. 
aoDrojumately egg-shaped ending m a rcctan^lar hearth of 
cSLiderablc ^ept® The blast was prt^uc^ I''?of 
in 1343, were worked by water power for the first time, though of 
course hand bellows continued to be used for many years . 

Iron for swords . . . , , j 

The soldier is naturally conservative. No doubt this 

to the natural working of the law of self preservation. TTie bronze 

age warrior was slow to discard his trusty sword 

in favour of new-fangled iron weapons, just 

preferred the musket long after Ae superiority ^ "f« 

demonstrated to less prejudiced mmds. We cannot ."together 

wonder at it, for in the early days of its mamAc^re * 

somewhat uncertain metal, and, when a mans life 

the trustworthiness of his swrd, the proved ‘f 

antiquated, might well be preferr^ to the more modern one if the 

slightest doubt existed as to its reliab ility. 

•Rhvs JanKiHS. rA» Engintw. igsr. Wl. 5<». 346- 
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Polybhis, for example, tells us that the defeat of the Kelts by 
the Romans at the Mttle of Addua, near MilaO} 123 b.c., was 
largely attributable to the fact that the long iron swords of the 
KJts were “easily bent and would only give one downward 
cut with any eflfe^ but that alter this the edges got so turned 
and the bla^ so bent, that, unless they had tune to straighten 
them with the foot against the ground, they could not deliver a 
second blow.” 

The same kind of difficulty faced the warriors in Iceland more 
than a millenium later. In the Viking sagas, covering the period 
A.D. 800 to 1 100 (approximately), we constantly read of the ^ure 
of the iron swords to "bite”. In Tht Story of the Ere-JvotUers*, for 
example, we are given details of a family squabble which ended 
in an appeal to arrns. “So then befd! a great battle”, we are told, 
“and Steinthor was at the head of his own folk, and smote on 
either hand of him; but the fair-wrought sword bit not whenas 
it smote armour, and oft he must straighten it under hb foot.” 
Such, then, was the state of affairs as late as the eleventh century 
of our eral 

The early metallurgist, to whom chemical analysis and micro- 
graphical examination were unknown, was unable to explain the 
uncertaintjr of his iron. When, by chance, a good piece of metal was 
obtained, it was often given a supernatural origin. Thus the 
sacred sword of Attila (a.d. 395 to 453) was believed to have been 
found by a shepherd, inverted in ^und, and was handed to 
that “Scourge of G^” as a token trf Heaven’s approval. It is 
interesdog to note that the name Atli, Etzel or Atdla, in the Hun 
language, is believed W have signified the metal ironf. 'Hie divine 
origin of Arthur’s Excalibur is beautifully portrayed by Tennyson 
in The PatstMt ef Arthur. One can sympathise with bold Sir 
Bedivere who hesitated to consign so beautiful a weapon to the 
misty waters of the mere. 

V^en a sword had once been proved to be reliable, its value was 
priceless. Upon the death of its owner it was not usually buried in 
the warrior’s grave, but was ^ropriated by his conqueror or by 
his next of kin for hiture use. Thus the weapons became christened 
with suggestive names and developed a sort of pedigree. Numerous 
examples are quoted in the Icelandic Sagas, and similar t^es are 
associated with the famous swords of the Japanese ^m urai. 

•Tnnslated by Monii aad UafoeMoa (Quariteh. 1891). p, 130. 

tBuoH, "Att^ The ScMif* of God", tnaaUted ^ Waxd (Cama 1919). 
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CMt iron 

At first the iron was always produced by direct reduction although 
even in Roman times it would appear that cast iron was sometimes 
produced by accident through overheating of the furnaces (p. 269); 
but this would be regarded as unfortunate as in those days there was 
no use for this brittle product. As the size of the furnaces increased, 
however, the iron remained for a longer time in contact with the 
fuel and the temperature tended to rise, ultimately reaching that at 
which carbon and iron combine, yielding cast iron. This accident^ 
production of cast iron became increasingly frequent until ulti¬ 
mately it became, designedly, the only proouct, as it is to-day. We 
do not know when cast iron first became importsmt metallurgicaliy. 
It is recorded that in 1340 a blast furnace designed as such was 
erected near Namur in Belgium and there were blast furnaces in 
England before 1490; in 1497 one Simon Ballard cast large 
quantities of iron shot in Ashdown Forest in Sussex. But of course 
cast iron was known in England much earlier than this, certainly 
by 13^0 in Sussex. 

It is held that the introduction of the blast furnace proper, as 
apart from the ordinary furnace really intended to produce wrought 
iron direct, led to Sussex becoming the premier iron producing 
district in England; the forests yielded ample fuel and the streams 
provided the necessary mechanical power. 

At first cast iron was used exclusively for casting purposes and 
several Sussex church yards are graced with cast iron tomb stonn. 
Cast iron cannon balls are said to have been made at Memingen in 
1388, whilst in 141a cannon were cast at Lille as the earlier bronze 
cannon were found too weak to stand the increasingly larger 
charges the army desired to use. The first cast iron cannon produced 
in Britain were made at Bxixted near Crowborough in oxissex in 
1543. According to local legend — 

Master Huggett and his man John 

They did cast the first cannon. 

Cast iron guns were used by the Spaniards in their ships at the 
time of the attempted invasion of Britain in 1588. After a thorough 
trouncing at the hands of the Royal Navy under Drake, the 
surviving ships of the Spanish Armada, afraid to return through the 
English Channel, straggled home round the north of Scotland in 
pitiable plight. The weather was stormy and most of the vessels, 
probably already damaged, either foundered at sea or were broken 
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to pieces on the rocks. In 1740 cast iron guns were raised from 
Tht FMJa, one of the Spanish ships that had sunk off the coast of 
Mull and had thus lain in the sea for 152 years. On s<»ping away 
the corroded surface they became too hot to touch. Wilkinson* 
sutes that "the inhabitants of Mull, and all who witnessed the 
phenomenon, were greatly astonished (as may naturally be 
supposed); and being them^ves unable to solve the m^tety, they 
ap{Mied to the surgeon of the ship, as being the most scientinc man 
present; he was, however, as much at a Toss to account for such 
unusual appearances as themselves, but said that although the^ had 
been buried in the sea nearly 200 years, yet, as they went down in the 
heat of action, he supposed they bad not had sufficient time to coo! I” 

Actually of course, the iron had undergone oxidation to ferrous 
oxide which, on coming into contact wim the oxygen of the air, 
rapidly oxidised to ferric oxide, with evolution of heat, the reaction 
being strongly exothermic. 

About this time, also, guns were made of wrought iron bars 
hooped together, a good example being afforded by Mons Meg in 
Edinburgh, made in 1455 (p. 474). The Mary Rest was fitted with 
this type of gun; she was a British vessel which sank off Portsmouth 
in an engagement with the French in 1545. In 1836 her guns were 
raised after having Iain in the water for nearly 300 years. 
Wilkinson describes them as "formed of iron bars hooped with 
iron rings, and they were all loaded"; the cannon balls were of 
cast iron, originally 8 inches in diameter and weighing 70 lb. 

In 1822 some cast iron cannon were fished up off Holyheadf; 
they had belonged to a pirate vessel sunk there a centuiy or so 
earlier and had oxidised through their whole mass. When raised 
from the water they were quite soft and could be cut with a knife. 
On exposure to air they hardened and were us^ along with other 
truly metsi ones to fire salutes when King George iv passed through 
Holyhead somewhat later <« roKit for Dublin. It was noticed that 
these old cannon made more noise than any others when fired; it 
was a marvel they didn’t burst. 

Tht fuel problem 

Rich though Sussex was in wood its stocks began to show signs of 
depletion owing to the large amount of charcoal required to keep 

■WnjciKtow, "On tbt Extn'Ordlnary Effect prodoetd oo Cut Iroo by tbe 
Action of Safwatn" {London. 'V’L' 

tRsHKii, Uin. Proe. I*tt. Cm/ Enginttrs, <84^, 4 . SS3. 
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her fumRCCE ablaze. The shortage of fuel was equally acute elscwhcw 
in Britain and in the first year of Queen Elizabeth a reign {iS 5 V 
and again in 1584 Acts were passed for the preservation of timber. 
But Son was badly needed. Attempts were made by bimon 
Sturtevant, Dodo (Dud) Dudley and others in the sevent^nth 
century to use “Piwoaie, sea-coale, etc, and with the same Fuell 
to Melt and Fine Imperfect Mettals and Refine perfect Mettals^ 
as we read on the title page of Dud Dudley’s “Metallum Martis , 
dated x66c. To Simon was granted the first patent in 1611. 

Dud Dudley, a natural son of Edward, I-ord Dudl^, was born 
in 1 C 99 near Birmingham and as a young man studied at Baliol 
College, Oxford; in 161^ he was called home to take charge of 
several iron works belonging his father. In his own words — 

Wood and Charcole, growing then scant, and Pit-coles, in 
great quantities abounding near the Furnace, did induce me 
to alter my Furnace, and to attempt by my new Invention, the 
making of Iron with Pit-cole, assuring myself in my Invention, 
the loss to me could not be greater uian others, nor so great, 
although my success should prove fruitless; But I found such 
success at first tryal animated me, for at my tryal or blast, I 
made Iron to profit with Pit-cole and found Facere ist addtre 
Invemioni. 

Dudley look a prominent part in the Civil War as a Royalist and 
in 164a he was busy making cast iron cannon at his foundritt for 
use by the King’s troops. He died in 1684 at the ripe age of 85, 
and in the church of St Helen’s at Worcester a large monument 
was erected on the South Wall to his memory. 

Dudley’s persevering efforts met with a given measure of success, 
but it was not sufficient to induce others to follow in his footstep^ 
In the Forest of Dean, charcoal furnaces some 30 feet high 
were in use and Henry Powle*, writing in 1677, states that, 
although various attempts had been made to substitute coal for 
charcoal all had proved abortive. The problem of smelting iron 
with coal was not really solved until 173 c when Abraham Darby 
the younger, at Colebrooke Dale, Shropshire, first coked hts coal 
and then reduced his calcined ore; bv 1750 coke-fir^ furnai^ 
were becoming serious rivals of the charcoal ones and eventually 
superseded them. The Colebrooke Dale Works were very pro¬ 
gressive; they appear to have been the first to use a steam engine 


•PowLl, PM. Tratu., 1676. 12 . No. 137. P- 93 *- 
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tnd they were the first to erect a cast iron bridge, about 1785, over 
the Severn. By 1790^ 81 of the 106 furnaces in the country were 
coke fed. 

The iron industry had reached its zenith in Sussex round 
1650 and employed some 50>0OO men; it then be^n to decline, 
but it was not until 1809 Sussex forge was 

extinguished. Writing of this Lady Ncvill stated, “Ashbum- 
ham was dosed in 1809, the immediate cause of it being the 
failure of the foundrymen, through intoxication, to mix chalk 
with the ore, by reason of whi^ it ceased to flow, and the 
blasting finally ended.’* 

Meanwhile, however, the iron industry had spread to many 
other centres. In 1740 England and Wales together possessed 59 
furnaces the total annual yield of metal being 17,3(0 tons; this 
looks small in comparison with the modern output of the order of 
15 million tons of steel. 

The essential difference between steel and wrought iron is that 
the former contains more carbon, which is combing with the iron 
to form a carbide known to the metaliui^ist as cemendte. 

It was already known to the Romans that certain ores yielded 
what we call st^. The iron ores of Noricum were celebrated for 
this; but the real reason was unknown. Both Biringuiccio in 1540 
and Agricola (p. co) in 1561 described the making of steel by 
keeping lumps ot wrought iron for several hours immersed in 
molten cast iron. The process of “cementing" by keeping iron at 
red heat in charcoal whereby the carbon is absorbed converting the 
metal into steel, was described by R^umur (p. 226) in 1722, but 
it was even then an ancient process. In 1750 Benjamin Huntsman 
improved it by melting wrought iron with a dranite amount of 
charcoal in fire<lay crucibles, thus paving the way for the pre> 
eminence of Sheffield in the steel industry. With this “cement" 
steel tool^ shears, razors, springs, etc, were produced, although 
the chemistry of the process long remained iil-underatood. Be it 
said, however, that long before Beniamin Huntsman saw the 
light, Sheffield was alr^y famous ror her steel. Peter Bates, 
writing in 1590^ gave the schoolmaster sound advice regarding 
the making of qutll pens. “First then be the choice of your 
pen>knife. A right Sheffield knife is best." The poll tax records 
of King Richard 11 (1379) show that the making of knives 
was an important Sheffield industry even in those dsys. The 
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miller in Chaucer’s Rcve’s tale (area 1388) bore a Sheffield 
knife* — 

Ther was no man, for peril, dorste hym touche; 

A Sheffield thwitel baar ne in his hose. 

The idea of obtaining wrought iron from cast iron by oxidation 
of the impurities in the latter was put into practice by T. and G. 
Cranage m 1776, more successfully by Henry Cort in 1784, and 
still more successfully by Rogers in 1816. The cast iron was heated 
in a furnace lined by Cort with siliceous material, by Rogers with 
iron oxide; such a furnace came to be known as a puddliHgfurnatex 
the iron oxide yields up its oxygen to the cast iron converting its 
carbon into gaseous carbon monoxide which escapes, other 
impurities being oxidised such as silicon to silica and entering the 
slag. The carbon monoxide burns with a blue flame as it meets the 
air, yielding the puddlers' randies^ as they are called. The escape of 
the ^as causes the appearance of boiling, and the workmen refer 
to this as the boil. The metal is now pasty, for the melting point of 
wrought iron is much higher than that of pig iron; it is removed 
from the furnace, squeezed whilst hot to force out the still molten 
slag, and rolled to give the product a fibrous structure. This 
formed a second outlet for the cast iron which had hitherto been 
used mainly for castings. 

It would appear that if the oxygen of iron oxide could effect the 
purification of cast iron, so might atmospheric oxygen. Accordingly 
in 1852 Kelly patented a process for forcing air through molten 
pig iron. In 18^6 Henry Bessemer patented a “converter” ^r this 
purpose and later bougnt up Kelly^ patent. In this converter air 
IS bmwn through the molten pig iron, and when the impurities 
have been sufficiently oxidised, an alloy of iron and manganese, 
containing also some carbon, is added to carburise the metal and 
convert it into steel. The manganese helps to remove the sulphur. 
The liquid steel is then cast into ingots. 

Bessemer^ was born in 1813 and showed great promise at an 
early age. 'When only about twenty years of age he invented the 

(^Dterbuiy Tales". Tbs quotation coinw from 'The Works of Cbaaoer". 
Globe editioa (Maemiltan. London, loio). The word "thwitsl'* (A.S. thwftan, to 
cat) survivss in the modsm word "whittls". The dtitens of ^Aeld, rightly 
proud of this Chaacerian refetence. have recently installed in their cathsdral a 
•tained>glaaa window depicting a scene from "The Cuterbury Take". It was 
dcsined and painted by Mr C^ristof^er Webb. 

fE. J. Ladoe, MewMrt of Mandttster LiUrary and PkilotopMeat Soaitly, 
10*3. 57 . No. 17. 
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method of ditinc sta:^ by perforation; this was designed to 
prevent the transfer of Government stamps from old deeds to new 
ones, a practice which he had been informed caused the Stamp 
Office an annual loss of revenue of some ^^100,000. Not havine 
patented bis invention, the grateful Government appropriated 
It without offering any reward until a twinge of conscience 
some 45 years later led them to make a tardy amend by bestow¬ 
ing upon the now wealthy and celebrated inventor the honour of 
knighthood. . r 

In 18^4 Bessemer invented a rotating projectile for guns but 
the War Office, with characteristic aloofness, refitted to have 
anything to do with it; Louis Napoleon, later Napoleon », saw the 
value of the invention, being himself an authority on artillery, and 
offered to finance the necess^ experiments, A chance remark by 
Commandant Minii — the inventor of the rifle of that name — 
that the new projectile would require a better gun than one of cast 
iron led Bessemer to consider the possibility ofimprwng the then 
known method of steel production. This led to his invention of 
the process already described, an account of which was presented 
to the British Association at their Cheltenham Meeting in 18 56 
under the title "The Manufacture of Malleable Iron and Steel 
without Fuel”. Sir Henry lived to Ac ripe age of 85, passing in 
1898 at his residence in Detunark Hill, London. 

ft so happens that many or« of iron contain phosphorus which, 
if left in the steel, would render it brittle and unsuitable for most 
purposes. In 1878 Thomas and Gilchrist showed that by lining Ae 
Rirnace wiA a basic material such as dolomite (calcium magnesium 
carbonate) the phosphorus could be made to enter Ac lining as 
metallic phosphate. Two birds could Aus be killed wiA one stone. 
The stea was rendered free from phosphorus and the basic lining 
became valuable as a fertiliser in virtue of its phosphate content. 
In Ais manner arose Ac familiar basic Bessemer and open hearth 
processes. The latter, developed in England by Sir Wiliam 
Siemens, has now superseded Ae basic Bessemer process in most 
countries. The industry is an enormous one, world production 
of ingots and castings being of the order of 140 million tons 
annusdly. 

Uses of iron 

According to an ancient Chinese proverb the nation that holds the 
iron of the world may rule Ae world. Needless to say uranium and 
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Rtomic forces had not then been visualised. Kipling put the case in 
a nutshell •*— 

Gold is for the mistress, stiver for the mud, 

Copper for the craftsman cunning at his trade. 

‘‘Good" said the Baron, sitting in his hall, 

“But iron, cold iron, is master of them all.” 

Iron is so intimately bound up with every phase of modern 
civilisation that we cannot hope to do more than mention a few of 
its more important uses. 

Ships 

Probably the earliest recorded suggestion that iron might be made 
to float on water occurs in Holy writ, a Kings vi. 6, where we are 
told that, whilst a beam was being felled, the iron head of an axe 
wielded by one worker flew off into the Jordan; whereupon Elisha 
caused it ^‘to swim" evidently by prodding it in some wiw with a 
piece of wood sufficiently large to oring it to the surface. This was 
about 840 B.c. Another reference of interest but much more recent 
occurs in the sixteenth century prophecy of Mother Shipton 
(p. la^) who said that — 

Iron in the water shall float 
As easy as a wooden boat. 

The earliest use of iron in ships, apart from such minor corn* 
modities as nails, etc, appears to have been for naval purposes. 
According to a work puDJished at Stuttgart in 1866, one Samuel 
Kieshel visited Stockholm in 1586 and was specially interested in 
the warships he saw lying in the sea approach to the city. The 
largest was named The Great Dragon ana Kieshel describes it as a 
strong and stable vessel with several decks. He further adds ‘T 
have been told that the space between both the ship’s boards has 
been filled with iron so that the shots rebounded and could not 
easily go through the vessel or inflict damage to it." If this was 
really &e case Sweden must be credited with having possessed the 
first iron'clads in the world. 

In Britain an iron canal boat was launched in 1788, and the 
first iron sea-going vessel, the Aaron Mawby^ was built in i 84 i. 
Round 1835 the use of armour plate was proposed; at first the 
ships were built of wood and cased with metal; later the wood was 
discarded and the vessels built entirely of steel. 

On 17th October liSS the first iron-clad ships went into action 
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in the Bltck Se^ in the shape of three primitive iioatinff batteries 
protected with iron armour, agmst the Russian fortincations at 
kinbum which were destroyed in a few hours. This sounded the 
doom of Britain's wooden walls, for but a few months previouslv a 
combined attack by the British and French fleets of wooden 
battleships had been driven off by fire from the forts at Sebastopol 
and badfy knocked about. 

The armed cruiser Triomphanu*^ built for the French Navy in 
{877, illustrates the gradual transition from the wooden battleships 
of Nelson's time to the modem all-steel vessels. She was built of 
wood with an armour belt nearly six inches thick whilst her 
batteries were protected with iron armour nearly 5 incha thicks 
She pla}^ an important part in the operations in the Min River, 
during the China War of 1884. 

BrldgM 

There a^ however, other ways of crossing water than by boat, and 
many millions of tons of iron in its various forms have been used in 
the construction of tunnels and of bridges. The first cast iron 
bridge in the world appears to have been Uut over the Severn near 
Colebrooke Dale about 1785. To-day steel is more commonly used, 
although the year before last (1949) saw the opening of a bridge of 
aluminium-alloy 164). 

The Fonh Briley designed by Sir Benjamin Baker and opened 
in 1890, is perhaps the most impressive in existence. For centuries 
the traveller wishing to cross the Forth at its junction with the sea 
had bttn dependent on ferry-boats, and many a one had been over¬ 
taken by a ^e which prevented his ever reaching the other side. 
In 180^ it was proposed to construct a double tunnel, some feet 
wide, under the bra of the Forth, one tunnel for the 'comers’ and 
one for the 'goers' as was quaintly explained; but nothing came of 
it. 

In 1873 Forth Bridge Company was formed with the object 
of building a bridge designed by Sir Thomas Bouch, but the 
collapse oftbe ill-fated Tay Bridge in 1879 shook public confidence 
and the scheme was abandoned. In 1882 an Act of Parliament 
authorised the construction of a bridge designed by Mr (later Sir) 
Benjamin Baker, based on the principle of the cantilever, full 
advantage being taken of the island of Inchgarvie, a peak of 
whinstone rock in the middle of the Forth. Some 50,000 tons of 
*Sm Tk 4 Etifimtm, 1S90, 4 t. 64S. 
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Steel were required and the total cost of the bridge approximated 
to 200,000. In order to protect it from corrosion the bridge is 
continuously painted by “steeplejack painters” as they are called 
from the dangerous nature of their work. These men are always at 
work; it takes them some three years to paint the bridge from end 
to end, and when the job has been completed it is necessary to 
begin over again. It is estimated that the total siu-face to be painted 
amounts to about 135 acres of steel, and during the process trains 
pass over every few minutes. 

Nails and horseshoes 

It is remarkable what a wealth of legend and romance has 
collected round iron nails and horseshoes. Reference has already 
been made to the legends surrounding the nails used at the Cruci¬ 
fixion of our Lord (p. 263). The earliest type of nail was undoubtedly 
the wooden peg, which in later years became known as a “tre-nail’, 
that is a nail of wood (tree). Such p^s are used to-day alongside 
their metal fraternity, and were very frequent in the pegged joints 
of medieval half-timber work. The discovery of metals paved the 
way for a metal nail industry and legend states that tne Argos 
which carried Jason and his crew to the Black Sea in search of the 
Golden Fleece was built of oak and pine joined with bronze nails. 
The greater strength of iron, once man had learned to produce it in 
good quality, gave the iron nail the premier position as a means of 
nstening woodwork, although nails of copper, brass and bronze 
are still frequently used, sometimes because they are more 
ornamental in the circumstances and sometimes, too, because they 
are less susceptible to corrosion. 

The smooth wire nail, so commonly used to-day, readily enters 
wood with the minimum danger to splitting, but for the same reason 
it may easily come out of the wood again. This led to the invention 
of a threaded nail or screw. It seems impossible to discover when 
screws were first used; it cannot have been later than the fourth 
century for, in the literature of that period an account is given of 
the chasing of screws by hand. At first they were known aa°'scrcw- 
naits”. The screw cutting lathe was known to one Jacques Besson 
in 1548, but Maudsley was the first to make realty accurate screws 
in 1800 to 1810. 

Until about 1750 all nails were hand-made and the smith who 
forged them was called a “nayler”, a word that survives in the 
medem surname Naylor which, however, is not quite so common 
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as Smith. Ldand, when he visited Birmingham in 1538, recorded that 
"there be manv Smithes in the Towne... and a grate Naylom." 

In medieval records nails are mentioned under \^ous interesting 
and curious names, the meanings or origins of which are not always 
patent. For example "strohhede naylcs" are referred to in the. 
Windsor Castle records of 1534. The entry runs; ‘‘111 c of vstrok 
hede naylcs tinned for the new Dore in the colege garden wall, 
price Vjs". The reference to tinning shows that our tin-tacks are 
not mere modern luxuries. The fact that these nails were intended 
for doors suggests that they were stud nails, partly constructive 
and partly decorative, as was common enough in those days. The 
"five stroke" perhaps refers to the labour involved in making the 
nail head u tnese were formed with a "nayle tulle" (nail tool) or 
matrix in which the head was shaped by hammering. Perhaps the 
number five also indicated the size of the head, for in other MSS. 
the prefix vii is sometimes used; if all were of the same size there 
woiud be less point in qxioting the stroke number. "Stroke nails" 
were used for fixing Ae strokes or iron plates of cartwheels before 
the iron band or tyre became common. In the "penny" nail, the 
prefix stands for pounder and refers to the weight in pounds per 
thousand. The oerogatory expression "Not worth a tenpenijy 
nail" thus meant that the article in questloa was not even equal in 
value to a nail, 1000 of which weighed only 10 lb. 

"Tyngyl nailJes" or "chingil naylcs" were made to replace the 
old wooden "tylepynnes" or oak p^ used for fixing root shingles 
before the introduction of nibbeo tiles, the nibs keeping them in 
position on the laths. Other kinds of nails were known in medieval 
times as spykynges, goletts, haxnailles, sharplingcs, flywings or 
spanUiilis (sparrow bills), and traversnallles. S^eru of these names 
are diffiemt to unravri, but the reader will without difficulty 
realise the modern forms of brods, takkets and bordnayles. 

Animals sometimes take a fancy to nails, and a curious case was 
recorded In 1938 of a pigeon which built its nest of six-inch nails. 
Workmen engaged on the erection of scafiToldlng in front of the 
Birmingham Art Galleiy, were perplexed by the disappearance of 
their nails during their lunch nour. No boys or other persons 
appeared to be involved, so a watch was set. It was soon found that 
the thief was a pigeon whose mate had ensconced herself on top 
of one of the columns supporting the facade of the Art Gallery. 
Waiting until the coast was clear, the bird made innumerable 
(lights, Bringing back each time a new "stick" for the nest. 
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Its efforts must have involved a considerable tax on its strength, 
for the watchers saw the bird labouring for breath after every flight. 
Nor was the avian labourer helped by the tendency of the nails to 
roll over the edge of the column hckdi nearly 2 lb. of nails were 
afterwards pick^ up, having been lost by the birds in this way. 
Eventually, however, the nest was complete, and two eggs were 
duly laid therein. 

Iron nails have frequently been used in the past both for ptuposes 
of medicine and necromancy. A favourite remedy for toothache 
consisted in hammering a nail into a tree and as the iron rusted so 
would the toothache disappear. This was much less drastic than 
having the tooth extracted. Warts have been a nuisance for 
centuries, though it is difficult to understand why such should have 
been the case as so many infallible remedies have been prescribed 
from time to time. The mere touching of a wart 1^ a wise man will 
effect its disappearance provided an iron nail is offered as a reward 
for the service; but lacx of men sufficiently wise may nowadays 
make this cure somewhat difficult to effect. A simpler remedy hails 
f^m the Weald of Kent, namely rub the warts with a piece of raw 
steak and then bury the latter. As the meat rots so will the wart 
disi^pear. 

The arabs believed that the soul of a murdered man should be 
nailed down by driving a nail into the ground where the murder was 
committed, otherwise the ghost would rise*. 

Once each year, namely in October, the CorpKiration of London 
and the Sheriffs of Middlesex pay a curiom rental to the King for 
two pieces of land. London's imposing Law Courts are built on 
one of these plots, the site of an ancient jousting ground; the other 
plot lies somewhere in Shropshire, but nobody appears to know 
exactly where. 

On the annual rent day the King’s Remembrancer goes into the 
city to represent the Sovereign. He sits in full wig and gown on the 
bench, with the City Clenc and other leading officials of the 
Corporation at the table below him. First of all the warrant from the 
Sheriff and City Remembrancer demanding the payment of the 
rent for the piece of land in the Strand is read out, calling upon 
the "tenants and occupiers of a certain tenement called The Forge 
in the Parish of St Clement Dane’s, in the County of Middlesex, 
to come forth and do their service.’’_ • __ 

•C. J. S. Thompsom. "Tb« Mysteriss and Seents of Magic" (Londoo, 1937), 
p. 9 ®. 
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The site hsd been granted in 1135 by Hennr in to a farrier, one 
Walter le Brun, for repairing the armour of a Knight Templar ' 
wounded in a tournament, on condition that he annually paid sia 
horseshoes and 61 nails as rent, and in course of time it pasUd into 
the hands of the city with die same liability. 

The Secondary having recited the warrant and stated the facts, 
the City Solicitor solemnly bands up to the King’s Remembrancer 
the six horseshoes and the 61 nails, counting them one by one in a 
stem voice. This little account being settl^ the Secondary next 
proceeds to recite the authority for paying his Majesty the sum of 
one billhook and one hatchet for tne piece of land in Shropshire 
which the G>rporation has held fn>m the Crown for more than 
700 years. But this time the representative of the Sovereign must 
\k assured that the billhook and tiatchet are good sharp implements. 

So, before the rent is paid, the City £>licitor places a small 
chopping block on the table. A clerk hands him a bundle of sticks. 
Thm, having chopped some with the billhook and some with the 
hatchet, he presents both tools to the King’s Remembrancer, who 
formally accepts them as payment of the Shropshire rent. A written 
acknowledgment follows later. Actually the Crown only gets the 
billhook and hatchet each year. The horseshoes and nails are kept 
to serve as hardy ceremonial annuals. 

Who has not heard of Horse-Shoe Corner in Lancaster City 
where John of Gaunt's horse is said to have cast a shoe, about 1380, 
on a visit the Duke never actually paid? A horseshoe lies embedded 
in the middle of the road to perpetuate the legend; it has to be 
replaced every few years, however, for modern traffic wears it 
away. 

Oakham in Rutland is the tiniest county town in Britain; it 
possesses an ancient castle; nailed to a wall in which is a remarkable 
collection of horseshoes. Rutland has exacted by tradidonal right, 
accorded to the Ferrers family centuries ago, one horseshoe from 
every member of the Royal Family and every peer who has crossed 
its border. The collection contains, amongst others, horseshoes 
presented by Queen Victoria and by her son. King Edward vii. 

Horseshoes are generally regardra as bringers of good luck; but 
the owner should be careful to hang his specimens wi^ the two ends 
^wards, otherwise there is a danger his luck may run out. 
ihe shoe nailed to the mast of the Victory at Trafalgar in 180^ 
was wrooo way up. What wonder that Nelson paid the penaltyl 
When, as Tate as April 1930, the Duchess of Bedford set out on her 
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return flight by aeroplane from South Africa to England, a lady 
well-wisher handed ner a be-ribboned horseshoe for luck; the 
plane, called The Spider^ was thus enabled to make a perfect asMnt 
from the Maitland Aerodrome, Cape Town, and the crowd raised 
a hearty cheer as the Duchess waved her farewell to them. 

In northern Scotland it was believed that if a horseshoe were 
nailed over the stable door, no witch or warlock would dare to 
enter and steal a horse no matter how badly the animal was required 
to take them to their conventions. 

During their excavations at Wookey Hole, Balch (p. *71) and 
his collaborators found the shoe of an ox which had apoarently 
been lued by the cave-dwellers for burden or draught It is “of 
interest to note that the early workman made the holes for ^e nails 
in exactly the same form as the farrier of to-day uses for his horse¬ 
shoes"*. Evidently the long lapse of time has failed to improve 
upon the positions of the nails. 

Alloys of Iron 

This chapter could hardly be regarded as complete without some 
reference, however brief, to the numerotis alloys of iron and steel 
that play such an important part in modern civilisation. One of 
the best known and most popular of these is natHless steel, an alloy 
containing some 13 per cent of chromium. This beautiful metal 
has saved the housewife much arduous toil, because it docs not rust 
when exposed to air and water, even in the presence of organic 
adds like vinegar or the juice of oranges and lemons. Many of us 
can well remember the unsavoury appearance of the table knife 
after a meal including lamb and mint-sauce; but that fortunately is 
a thing of the past. One day a steel manufacturer, a friend of the 
author, had a lump of his own stainless steel worked up into table 
knives and proudly exhibited them one evening at dinner, inviting 
his guests to try them. Beef and pickles were on the menu and, to 
the manufacturer’s disgust, his stainless steel rusted. Confident 
that his steel was all right he had the pickles analysed; thw con- 
■tained sulphuric acid! o^nless steel is not immune to attack from 
mineral acids; sea water will also elFect its corrosion; such corrosiw, 
however, is invariably localised resulting in deep pitting. Tne 
actual loss in weight may be small, but if a tube or a ^nk, for 
example, is pitted through, t hat is, perforated, it may be much 

*Balcb, 0 pm fit., p. S7. 
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more seriously dsms^ed than if it had lost ten times as much metal 
through corrosion distributed equally over its entire surface. 

Another interesting alloy, known as invar (p. 297^ contains some 
3; per cent of nickel and is particularly valuable for certain 
purposes such as clock pendulums, because of its negligible 
expansion with rise of temperature. An alloy containing 40 per 
cent of nickel expands by a similar amount as glass and mav there> 
fore be sealed into glass instead of the more expensive platinum 
which at one time had to be used; for this reason the alloy is known 
as flatinitt (p. 2^7). 

Steels containing both chromium and tungsten are known as high 
speed tool steels and retain their temper at high temperatures—at 
red heat, indeed, when ordinary carbon steels would soften and be 
useless. Alloys containing smdl amounts of chromium and vana¬ 
dium are very hard and strong; they And application in springs, 
locomotive wheels, axle-shafb and the like. Manganese steels are 
also very hard and are used at tramway points and elsewhere 
where great resistance to wear and tear is essential. Various high 
tensile steels are now used in la^e quantities in the construction of 
fast-going steamers and ocean Imers. The bull of the magnificent 
French liner Ntrmandu, for example, was stated to include some 
(OOO tons of high tensile steel. Unfortunately she was a war loss, 
being burnt out in New York harbour. 

Important alloys of iron with other metals are also discussed in 
connection with those metals. 

Iron for sdorfuneat 

Iron beads were possibly used by pre-dynastic Egyptians some 
4000 a.c. although the evidence is not unassailaole (p. 160). 
Remains of iron finger rings have been found in Palestine dating 
back some 1000 s.c. 

Pliny* in a lengthy discourse on rings, states that at the time of 
the Second Punic War (218 to 201 s.cj rings were in very general 
use. These were mostly of gold, but Pliny is carefi^ to add that 
“not even'in those days did all the senators possess gold rings, 
seeing that, in the memory of our grandsires, many personages wno 
had even filled the pnetorship wore rings of iron to the end of their 
lives.” In Pliny’s own day iron was a much more common com¬ 
modity, and when slaves wore rings of iron they were sJlowed to 

■PiLotv. "Satnral Hittosv''. Tianshfod by Bottock and Rilar (Boba 1847). 
Book jj. Chapter A. 
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encRsc them with gold. Apparently, however, slaves were not 
allowed to wear pure gold rings, the use of which was confined to 
the free. 

The wedding rings of the Romans were generally of iron; 
probably this originated in another Roman custom, namely, the 
^towai of a ring as an earnest upon the conclusion of a bargain*. 
In Rome it was at one time customary to give a newly made bride 
a ring of pure gold and to send at the same time an iron ring to her 
parents as a remembrance of modesty and dom«tic frugality. 

It is not impossible that the modern use of iron or steel finger 
rings to “cure’^ rheumatism is a relic of those times when iron was 
supposed to ward oflT attacks of the evil one. 

In modern times steel has been used even in this country for 
jewellery for the production of which both Birmingham and Wolver¬ 
hampton were at one time famous ^ate 3>opp. p.474). Missen r<^crred 
to the good quality of the Birmingham ware in ^ 1 ^* 

succe^ng century Boulton and V^tt were engaged in its manufac¬ 
ture. Thackeray tells us that when King George iv (i8ao to 1830) 
made his first appearance at a Court Ball “his hat was ornamented 
with two rows of steel beads, five thousand in number, wth a button 
and loop of the same metal, and cocked in a new military style.” 

With the intr^uction of numerous allo^ resembling gold, stwl 
jewellery gradually became less popular. But primitive races still 
love to adorn themselves with iron rings and bangles. Kaffir 
bangles, for example, are made of malleable iron in the shape of 
a horseshoe, so that African chiefs, no matter how fat they may be, 
can get them on their arms and legs. When they have got them on 
the ends arc forced together; they are nickel-plated, so that they 
scintillate in the African sun. 

Cobalt 

Certain natural arsenides of cobalt were known, many centurin 

S o, to be associated with silver ores in Saxony, although their 
emical composition was not tuiderstood. They were probably 
what are to-day called CoAs,, zx>^ccbaltiu, CoAsS, but were 

then recognised under the general name from the Grwk 

hbaloSy a subterranean gnome or malicious sprite, the wrd beine 
akin to our “goblin". The miners were a superstitious folk (p. 18) 
and, as the mineral was believed to be poisonous, its presence in 
the mines was attributed to the malice oMhe little devils inhabiting 

•WuiiAM JoNSS, "FiJiBer Ring Loro" (London. i877)» P- 3®3* 
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the underworld, from whose pestilential machinations it was 
customary to pray for deliverance on the Sabbath in the churches. 
Goethe mentioned these kobolds or sprites in “Faust . 

Up to 1540 the mineral was r^arded as useless, but Scheurer 
then found that it would impart a beautiful blue colour to glass — 
a discovery that gave it a commercial value; he sold his secret to 
England, and from that time on till the present cobalt compounds 
have been used in the European glass industry. One great advantage 
lies in the fact that the colour is but little affected by the composition 
of the glass, O' i per cent of the metal being ample to prt^uce an 
intense blue colour, whilst a pale blue tint results even with o*oi 
of cobalt. 

Cobalt compounds had been used in very early times for colour¬ 
ing glass, tho^h of course nothing was then known of their 
composition. Thus, coMt blue glass or “fine lapis of Babylon” 
figured in the tribute sent by the ancient city of Assur in Assyr a, 
some 1480 B.c. toThothmes j, the Egyptian king, after his conquest 
of Syria and Palestine. Metallic cobalt was present (0';4 per cent) 
in tne nickel-bronze coin of the Bactrian king Euthydemos, *35 
B.c., but its inclusion was undoubtedly a matter of accident and not 
one of design. 

In 1735 me cobalt ore used by the glass maker was examined by 
Georg Brandt, a Swede, born at Riddarhytu in Vestmanland in 
ifi94, and not to be confused with Hennig Bran^ the Hamburg 
merchant, who obtained phosphorus from urine in 1669 76^. 

Brandt isolated a new metal from the mineral in impure mrm tn 
1743 and called it ubalt. That it was really a new metal was 
confirmed by Bergman in 1790 and by Tassaert in i799r The real 
study of the chemistry of cobalt compounds began with the 
searches of Th^ard in iSoaandofProustin 1800. 

A frw years ago almost the only commercial uses of cobalt lay 
in its compounds; but two important fields have suggested them- 
si^es, namely, electroplating and coinage on account of its hardness 
and resistance to oxidation, ^eral alloys of cobalt are now marketed 
such 8s suUite (p. 345), used for stainless cutlery, surgical instru¬ 
ments, and some parts of motor cars. It is an alloy of cobalt, 
chromium, and a little tungsten. Ctchrorntt analogous to 
contains cobalt and chromium, and is used for the windings of 
electric fires and furnaces; it b extremely resistant to atmospheric 
corrosion, even at elevated temperatures. A 35 per cent cobalt steel 
b used in loud-speaker magnets and for short bar magnets, a high 
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magnetism being possible with this alloy. An ^loy containing 
IS Fc, 35 Co, a Cr, 5 W and 0*9 C was until comparauvely 
recently the most highly magnetic material known. It has now been 
superseded by Ni-I^Al alloys, some of which also contain coWt 

Cobalt is the best binder for tungsten carbides and similar 
excessively hard materials welded on to steel for cutting purposes. 

Nickel 

The early history of nickel is closely interwoven with the *'D<^trine 
of Signatures” to which reference was made when dealing with the 
search for gold in gold-coloured urine, which search led to the 
discovery of phosphorus in 1669 (P' 7 ^)* According to this doctrine 
Nature has implanted her signature upon all things, great and small, 
animate and inanimate. This enables the observant and initiated to 
ascertain to what good ends Nature’s gifts may be properly used. 
Thus, a plant with leaves curiously spotted reminds one of the 
lungs; this is Nature’s way of indicating, to those endowed with 
eyes to see, that an infusion of this plant would prove a remedy for 
lung trouble — whence its name lung wort or, as the botanist hu 
\t, pulmonaria. Colas, writing in i 657 » **y*» of the Heart trefoil , 
that it is so called “not only because the leaf is triangular like the 
heart of a man, but also because each leafe doth contain theperfecl 
icon (image) of an heart, and that in its proper colour. It detendeth 
the heart against the noisome vapour of the spleen." 

In a similar manner minerals were held to_ indicate by their 
shapes, colours, or some other outstanding physical properties, the 
specific uses to which they are specially adapted. Thus ydlow 
arsenic sulphide, like urin^ was supposed by virtue of its colour, 
to contain gold — whence its name orpiment or auri pipHentiim^ the 
pigment of gold (p. 81). 

Few minerals resemble copper in appearance; one of the best 
known and most important ot these was known to German miners 
and was used to colour glass green. Although repeatedly worked for 
copper, that metal could never be extracted from it; the doctrine 
of signatures had broken down. Not that Nature herself was at 
faul^ it was the Devil who had deliberately tinted the mineral in 
order to mislead the poor miner. So the mineral was called Kupfer- 
nickel, that is fake copper, pseudo copper, or, more literally. Old 
Nick's copper. 

The term Old Nick is sometimes regarded as a perverted form 
of St Nicholas, the patron saint of children, thieves, and fishermen. 
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The reference to fishermen might be due to its connection with the 
Anglo-Saxon Nuor^ a water sprite. Anyhow, Old Nick was a 
disreputable fellow, and Saxe referred to his bad behaviour when 
he wrote — 

Don’t swear by the Styx 
ItU one of Old Nick’s 
Most abominable tricks 
To get men into a terrible fix. 

In 1751 Axel Frederick Cronstedt, the Swedish mineralogist, 
who intr^uced the blowpipe into analysis, turned his attention to 
kupfer nickel or niccolite, as we generally term it to-day. Cronstedt 
was regarded by his illustrious compatriot, Berzelius, as “the 
founder of the chemical system of mineralo^’’. He observed that, 
although the mineral dissolved in acid yielding a green solution, 
no coy){>er was deposited on metallic iron placed within it This 
iurprisM him for ne was fiuniliar with the old alchemical trick of 
converting iron into copper with the aid of copper sulphate solution. 
He theremre calcined a portion of the green aeposit on the surface 
of some weathered niccolite, reduced the resulting oxide with 
charcoal and obtained a whitish metal, that certainly was not copper. 
For this new element he su^ested the very appropriate name of 
nUkel. 

At first chemists were disinclined to accept the view that nickel 
was a new element. Cronstedt’s specimen was impure and many 
believed that it was merely a more or less unholy mixture of cobalt, 
arsenic, iron, and possibly copper. But in 177; Torbern Bergman, 
Cronstedt's famous Swedish contenmorary, confirmed the existence 
of nickel, of which he prepared a nurly pure sample, and showed 
that no alloy of copper, iron, cobalt, and arsenic would behave Hke 
it. 

“Natural’’ alloys of nickel have long been used by man, being 
reduced by reduction of naturally occurring mixed ores, the 
introduction of the nickel being at first purefy accidental. Thus 
ancient bronze implements from pr^iron age civilisation have been 
found to contain from 1 to 4 per cent of nickel. Reference has 
already been made to the coin m the Bactrian king*, Euthydemos 
n, daring back to 135 a.c., analysis of which showed copper 77*6, 
nickel ZO'O, with cobut o*<4, and iron 1*0. It has been conjec^red 
that the alloy was originally obtained in ingot form foom China 


*CiiAKLaToir. /. R9y. Soc. Arts, 1894 , 42. 496 . 
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possibly carried by camel trade to the Mediterranean, for it is 
known that nickel*copper alloys were made ^om nickeliferous 
copper ores in very early times in Yunan and Szechuan. These 
alloys were known as Prl-ww/, that is, white copper, or Patk-tong^ 
incorrectly rendered as Pack>fong. They contained copper, nickel 
and zinc and were used for gongs and other musical instruments. 

As soon as refined nickd became commercially available the 
Chinese alloys were made in England and Germany, the latter 
country making one in particular, ^led Argtntany which became a 
popular substitute for silverwhence the general term “German 
silver" (see table, p. 297). 

I Nickel coins* 

In 1850 the Swiss Federal Government decided to use German 
silver as the basis of their coinage, on the groimd that it was hard 
and durable, and was thus resistant to abrasion and difficult to 
counterfeit. The first attempts were not very successful as it was 
[ desired to make the coins worth their face >^u^ and accordingly 

^ some c to 15 per cent of silver was added, according to the value of 

1 the coin. They were intensely hard, the coining dies broke, and the 
I impression obtained on the coin itself was shallow. Similar diffi- 
; cuiues were encountered with our own coinage after World War I 
(1914, to 1918), as already explained (p. 118^ and we ought not to 
\ have faJlen into the same error. After experimenting with several 
alloys, the Swiss, in 1881, decided to use pure nickel—>the first 
time in history that the pure metal had t^n used for imins. It 
I could not have been used much earlier because it was only in 1879 

I that Fleitmann showed the brittleness of commercial nickel could 

be removed by addition of a small amount of magnesium; it thus 
became possible now to roll the metal. This, Fleitmann did; he also 
rolled sheets of nickel both upon iron and steel much as silver was 
rolled on copper in the mantifacture of Sheffield Plate. He thus 
became the pioneer in the development of nickel-clad steel. 

I In 18 5 j the Belgians decided to reform their low currency coins 

and, after experimenting with a number of alloys, were the first to 
employ one containing copper 75 and nickel 45. In 1857 theU.S.A. 
replaced their cumbrous copper cent pieces bv an alloy of copper 88 
; and nickel aa, the latter metal then costing la per p<^d and wm 
admittedly added to raise the intrinsic value of the coins. Later, in 


•See RtfotiofOtt C^mmissum. Toreoto. 1917. 
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186 c, the U.S.A. adopted the Belgian alloy, and Germany followed 
suit ID 1S7J. We in Britain are now replacing our silver coins with 
a copper>Dickel alloy (p. 106). 

It is estimated that up to the end of 191a some 900 million pure 
nickel coins had been issued in the old and new worlds, together 
with some 4500 million coins of nickel bronze*. It is easy to dis> 
tinguish between the two, since nickel coins are readily attracted 
by a magnet, whereas the alloys are not 

Misccllaosous alloys 

As nickel and copper mix in all proportions yielding uniform solid 
solutions, the n^kel increuing both the hardness and ele^cal 
resistance of the alloys, mixtures of many different compositions 
are marketed bearing special names. 

CtifrtmekiU contain from 15 to zo per cent of nickel, the remainder 
being copper. They can be cold>worked; for example th^ can be 
cold-rolleo from i inch down to 0-05 inch without annealing being 
necessary. They have been extensivdy used for bullet Jackets. The 
a j Ni, 75 Cu dloy used in coinage has already been mentioned. A 
30 Ni, 70 Cu alloy is used for condenser tubes. Another useful 
i^oy, sometimes Imown as uHStantan, has 40 Ki and 60 Cu. 
Owing to its high electrical resistance and low resistance tempera¬ 
ture coefficient it is used for standard electrical resistances. 

In 1905 Ambrose Monell, President of the International 
Nickel Company, su^ested smdting mixed copper and nickel ores 
together to proouce a natural alloy containing small quantities of a 
few other elements as well. The rostered tiwe name of this alloy 
ia manel mtiel and it contains from 60 to 7a per cent Ni, the 
remainder bdne copper with iron up to 6*5 per cent and small 
quantities of Mn, Si and Al. The U.o. Government Specification, 
issued in July 1910 for the rolled metal, was 60 Ni, 36 Cu, 3*5 Fe 
and 0*5 Al, but no lead. The alloy looks like nickel, is non-magnetic 
and resistant to corrosion; it retains its high tensile strength at 
elevated temperatures. It is used for locomotive fireboxes, propellers, 
turbine blad^ laundry fittings, kitchen ware, etc. One recent tise 
b for aircraft fittings where steel, being magnetic, might influence 
the instruments. 

Numerous other nickel alloys are now marketed, including 
many grades of nicktl-iiher^ which are essentially ternary alloys 
copper, nickel, and zinc. 

*B¥lUlin lmptn 4 l InsHtuU, 1916, 14, a>6. 
m 
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The manufacture of nickel silver in Europe was begun in Berlin 
in 1834 and the fancy names given are legion. Diflferent grades are 
recognised in the trade, the nrst three in the accompanying table 
are three of many recognised in the trade in Birmingham and 
Sheffield. Nickel>s>lver to which a tittle tungsten has been added is 
known as platinoid. Argozoil contains, in addition to the three usual 
elements about 3 per cent each of lead and tin, whilst manganin has 
up to 13 per cent of manganese. Nichrome has many interesting 
features; it has a high electrical resistance and is used for electricu 
heating appliances; it is also very resistant to acid attack and is thus 
suitabl^ amongst other uses, for pickling baskets. 



Ni 

Cu 

Zn 

Miscellaneous 

White Metal 

24 

54 

33 


Arguzoid 

30*5 

48-5 

3 * 

— 

Electrum 

36 

5*5 

23*5 

— 

Argentan 

30 

55 

*5 

Fe 63-5, Co 5 

Honda Metal 

3**5 


— 

Nichrome 

io 


— 

• Fe 15, Cr 14 

Platinoid 

»4 

60 

24 

W I to 3 


Alloys of nickel and iron are also of great economic importance. 
Ordinary nickel steel, containing some 3 to 5 per cent of nickel, is 
hard and tough, and is suitable for naval armour, burglar-proof 
safes, and for parts of machinery that are subject to special wear and 
tear. A 3-5 nickel steel was used in Segrave’s Golden Arrow. 

Steels with 7 to 35 per cent Ni, often with a tittle Cr are heat and 
corrosion resistant; they are used in chemical apparatus, domestic 
and marine fittings, turbine blades and in the food industry. A 13 
per cent nickel steel is extremely hard and can hardly be cut or 
drilled. With 34 per cent of Ni magnetic power is lost and with 34 
to 33 of Ni the alloy offers a high resistance to the passage of an 
electric current, for which reason it finds application in heating 
coils. With 36 of Ni the alloy, known as invar, has an extremely 
low coefficient of expansion widt rise of temperature. Platiniu, witn 
46 of nickel expanas comparably with glass and may thus replace 
the more expensive platinum for sealing into glass ^re. Pe^alloy 
is used in cables, yielding a more rapid service in virtue of its high 
permeability. 
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Towards the close of the So’s of last century, Samuel J. Ritchie, 
who was interested in the Sudbu^ nickel ores, wrote to Krupps 
suggesting the use of an alloy of nickel and iron for ordnance, 
l^pps snthout hesitation rqccted the idea as absurd. Meanwhile, 
however, the French had developed chrome steel projectiles that 
were miking havoc with the naval armour plate, and me problem 
arose as to how this was to be countered. 

In 1889 James Riley* of Glasgow drew attention to the various 
spe^ properties of nickel steels. This interested, amongst others, 
the American Naval Authorities, who, in 1801, purchased plain 
st^ plates from British and French manufacturers and nickel 
steel plates from Le Creusot works of Schneider in France. On 
testing these, the last named proved much more resistant to 
projectile attack than the others. The results attracted world wide 
attention and the introduction of alloy steels for naval armour plate 
dates fiom this time. 

Hcnda kwM/, a ternary alloy prepared hy Professor Honda of 
Japan, has a lower thermal comcient of expansion even than 
silica. Its composidon is given in the table on p. 297. 

Nickel added in small amount to cast iron increases its strength 
and resistance to corrosion; it also enhances the ease of casting and 
machining. Such jloys are used in Diesel engines, valves, pumps, 
ttc. 

Nickel pUdng 

Already in 1839 Jordan was depositing copper elcctrolytically from 
sulphate solutions and establishing the art of electrotyping. In 1842 
Boctger luul pointed out that dense, lustrous deposits of nickel 
could be obtained electrolytically in similar manner from solutions 
of nickel salts but it was not until about 1870 that the art of nickel 
plating was developed for, prior to that da^ there was a difficulty 
in obtaining suitable nickel anodes at reasonable cost. Once that 
difficulty had been solved the nickel plating industry rapidly 
progreased and many hundreds of tons of nickm are \ised annually 
in mis country for this purpoM alone. It pietda a hard coa^ takes a 
good polish and does not readily tarnish; it looks well and is ornate. 
One can always detect nickel plate by moistening with a drop of 
acid, absorbing the drop on filter paper, adding ammonium 
hydroxide, then acetic acio and dimethyl glyoxime. The character¬ 
istic red colour of the nickel derivative U developed. 

*Rujnr, J. Inn Sl$$l Itut., iMfi. I, 45. 
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Nickel is used in the manufacture of cooking utensils and table 
**crockery” or “silver”; for this it is particularly useful, as it is 
remarkably resistant to corrosion and will withstand rough usage, 
such as that encountered in hotels, caffs, and restaurants. In a findy 
divided condition nickel is used as a catalyst for many reactions; 
for example, the “hardening” of oils is an important industry, 
unsaturated liquid oils being “hardened” or rendered solid by the 
absorption of hydrogen with the aid of a nickel catalyst. 

Occurrence 

Nickel is much more plentiful in the Earth’s cnist than lead and tin 
as indicated in the taole on p. 7. The world production of nickel 
is normally of the order of 100,000 tons annually. 

For a time the world was combed for supplies of nickel ores and 
ores containing as little as i per cent nickel were proftably worked. 
For many years the pyrrhotite-chalcopyrite deposits of Norway 
were the main source of nickel, the inoustry reaching its height 
during 1870 to 1877. 

In 1774 Captain Cook discovered New Caledonia, an island in the 
S. Pacific Ocean and once used as a French convict station. In 1865 
Garnier found a nickel ore there near the capital Noumeia. It is a 
silicate, (Ni, Mg}SiC^.Aq. and exists in two varieties; one is light 
green and'is known as garnierite, the other is dark green and called 
noumeite. In 1874 it was proved present in large quanti^ and by 
i 87< some loo tons had been exported; the export rate increased 
until New Caledonia’s output exceeded that or Norway, and the 
island became the chief prMucer of nickel; it maintained its lead 
until 1905. 

An area of fewer than 1000 sq. miles in the Sudbury District of 
Ontario now entered the scene. Already in 1856 a Government 
Surveyor had reported the presence of ores there, but it was not 
until 1883, when the Canadian Pacific Railway was being extended 
westward from Sudbury, that the discovery assumed industrial 
importance. The first attraction was copper; later the nickel content 
was noted and a nickel industry developed, which by 1905 
succeeded in swamping that of New Caledonia. It is likely to 
maintain its foremost position long into the future as the area 
contains many millions of tons of ore. 
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THE PLATINUM METALS 


This group comprise* platinum, ruthenium, rhodixun, palladium, 
osmium and iridium. 

Platinum 

Platinum was the first of the stxalled flstiitum mttds to be dis¬ 
covered, and its history reads like a Jules Verne novel. Platinum 
occurs in nature, sometimes in a fairly pure state, but more us^lly 
alloyed with its congeners in the eighth vertical group of the 
Periodic Table. Generally, it appears as grain* or scales, but 
occasionally irr^ular lumps or nuggets have been found, ranging 
in weight fmm anything up to some ao lb. The largest nugget ever 
found weighed ai lb. Troy, or 7837 grams, and was deposited m 
the DemidofF Museum at Lening^. Platinum does not appear to 
have been u^ or prized by primitive man to wy actent, certainly 
not like gold; possibly because its appearance is far less attractive. 
In 1901 Berthelot stated, however, that a Theban (Eg^) wket of 
about 700 •.c., covered with inscriptions, had a portion of one of 
its characters made of an alloy of platinum. It was too small for 
a complete analysis, but from its behaviour towards a<jua rtpa\\. 
was thought to be native metal, possibly from the alluvial deposits 
of Nubia or the upper regions of the Nile Valley. 

It is said that in 1557 Scaliger referred to a metal, found in 
Mexico and Colombia, that could not be melted in existing Spanish 
furnaces. This is usually regarded as a reference to platinum, which 
is found in these regions. In 1741, Chwies Wood, a metallurgist, 
sent his relative, Dr Brownrigg, a specimen of a new metal which 
he had found in Cartagena, Colombia. Nine years later this was 
handed over to the Royal Society. “I take the freedom to inclose to 
you," wrote Dr Brownrigg, on cth December 1750, "an account 
of a semi-metal called flatina di A'»w; which, $0 far as I know, hath 
not been taken notice of by any writer on minerals." 

The story now returns to South America- In 1735, Don Antonio 
de Ulloa was one of two officers selected by the French and Spanish 
Governments to take charge of a scientific expedition to Peru. 
Whilst out there, Ulloa came across native platinum and included 
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An account of it in his log. On his return to Eur^e in 1744 on a 
French ship, the latter was c^tired by the British. Ulloa was treated 
with the greatest courtesy bf the British naval officers and given a 
safe passage, with hu recoids* to England. We were not at war 
with Spain at the time. The Admiralty returned his papers and his 
log was published in I74d- The Spaniards called platinum platina 
M Pinto, that is, “little siltef of the R. Pinto”. At the time the 
metal had no commercial value and was freouently used by the 
Spaniards to adulterate South American gold. So the S^nish 
Government closed the mines and ordered the metal to be thrown 
into the sea. The British frequently referred to it as “frog ^Id", 
and as late as 1874 its market value was a mere 45s. per oz. Troy. 
Platinum was found in the Ura.l» in 1819 and five years later (r 844) 
Russia began to cipori the metal. For very many vears that was the 
main source of the commeroal product. At the present lime, 
platinum is being obtained in ewer-increasing quantity during the 
refining of nickef by the International Nickel Co. of Canada. Prior 
to 1929 the nickel produced by this company contain^ traces of 
platinum metals originally present in the ores used, but in that year 
electrolytic refining of nickel aru introduced whereby the platinum 
metals were obuined in a rich anode sludge. Owing to the large 
tonnage of the nickclifcrous ores worked — over six million tons 
in 15^7 — the actual amount* of the recovered platinum metals 
arc appreciable. There is one part of the metal in two million parts 
of or^ which is approximately the same as of radium in pitchblende. 

Platinum was difficult to work; but William Hyde Wollaston, 
who began as a medical practitioner at Bury St Edmunds, famous 
for his researches in metallurgy, mineralt^ and optics, found that 
the metal becomes malleaWc when the spongy form is strongly 
compressed. It then maybeanaealed and hammered. His discover^ 
brought him a fortune of some /30,ooo, so he was able to “retire ’ 
in 1800 at the age of 34 and devote himself to scientific pursuits. 
We shall meet him again presently. Incidentally, it may be men¬ 
tioned that Wollaston drew gossamer threads of platinum 
enclosing in silver, extending, snd removing the silver with acid. 
These threads he made red hot with an dectric current from a 
voluic cell constructed in a tailor’s thimblel We may thus regard 
Wollaston as the inventor of the first electric glow lamp. 

Thomas G>ck manufactured, platinum by Wollaston’s process, 
and Wollaston was associated with him for some time. In 1805, 
platinum crucibles could be bought for 17s. 6d. per oz., and wire 
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St 16s. per oz. Cock was a relative of Percival Norton Johnson, who 
b^:an a metallnr^cal business in Hatton Garden in 1817. A few 
years later he was joined by George Matthey, and thus was founded 
the world-famous Briii of Johnson, Matthey & Co. Ltd. which is 
"still £oing strong". 

Brownngg referred to platinum as a i/MM-metal, and the interest 
of chemists was rapidly engaged. One has only to refer to early 
issues of certain well-known scientific journals to realise what an 
immense amount of research was carried out by famous 
chemists at the close of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Such names as Berzelius, Berthollet, Bonsdorff, 
Descotils, Pelletier, Tennant, Klaus, Osann, Vauqudin, and others, 
constantly recur. It was not long b^ore it was realised that native 
platinum was far from the pure metal and contained elements, 
alloyed with it in varying proportions, that were entirely new to 
Kience. In those days there was no rule to guide chemists as to the 
greatat possible number of elements such as we possess to-day in 
the Atomic number — the product of the brilliant work of Moseley 
in 1913. TTicre thus appeared to lie before each and every invest¬ 
igator the possibility tnat he might discover a new element. Alas 
t^t such a possibility should be so remote to-dayl 

Palladium and rhodium 

In 1803 Wollaston* dissolved crude platinum in aqua regia, and, 
after evaporating off the excess acid, obtained a yellow precipitate 
by the dropwise addition of mercuric i^nide solution. It was a 
lucky experiment, for only one of the platinum metals is precipitable 
in this way. On ignition of the precipitated cyanide a white metal 
remained which Wollaston called in honour of the minor 

planet PalUi^ discovered the previous year by Olbers. 

WcJlaston’s discovers succeeded in raising the usual crop of 
sceptics, as witness suen titles as "Reward ofTwenty Pounds for 
the Artificial Production of Palladium" and "Enquiry concerning 
the Nature of a Metallic Substance lately sold in l^naon as a New 
Metal, under the Title of Palladium", which appeared in 
Nicholson’s famous Journal in 1804. 

Following up his discovery of palladium, Wollaston dissolved 
some native platinum in aqua regia, removed platinum as ammon¬ 
ium hexachlorplatinate and pallMium as cyanide. Evaporation of 
the filtrate with acid effected the decomposition of excess of the 


'WotXAsroK. PM. Tn»s., 1S04. p. stp; rSo^ p. 316. 
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mercury cyanide and a dark red double chloride of sodium and a 
new metal remained. To this new metal Wollaston gave the name 
rhodium from the Greek rhodon rose, because of the beautiiul rose 
colour of aqueous solutions of its saJts. The double salt, probably 
Na«RhCl4i8H(0, was reduced in hydrogen, the sodium chloride 
leached away, and rhodium obtainea as a powder. 

Iridium and osmium 

But Wollaston was not the only chemist who was tackling the 
mysteries of native platinum. In the same year (x 803) the Wcnsley- 
dale Yorkshireman, Smithson Tennant*, a pupil of Black at 
Edinburgh, also dissolved the metal in dilute aqua regia. Despite 
his happy-ffo-lucky temperament he did happen to ponder over 
the insoluble black residue which had hitherto been regarded as 
merely graphite, and which we now know to have been osmiridium. 
He found that by alternate action of add and alkali it was possible 
to effect its separation into two distinct metals. One of tnese he 
named iridium^ from the Greek iris rainbow, because it yidded 
salts of various colours — green, red, violet. The other, on heating, 
yielded a volatile oxide which he at hrst called psiite, from the 
Greek punot, winged; but he was persuaded a^nst that very 
awkward term and called it osmium., from the Gr^ ossui a smell, 
in recognition of the unpleasant odour of the volatile tetroxide, 
OsO«, produced when the metal is heated in air. The vapour is very 
penetrating, intensely poisonous, producing temporaiy blindness 
and other unpleasant symptoms. Osmium mtis reminds us of the 
halogen (p. 49) which Balard first called muridt but accepted its 
alteration to bromine from the Greek Mmos a stench. 

Poor Tennant came to an untimely end shortly after his dection 
to the Chair of Chemistry in Cambridge. Ever fond of horseflesh, 
he was riding over a drawbridge at Boulogne, when the bridge 
moved and he fell in^ the dit», with his horse on top of him. 
When extricated he was fast dying. 

In 1922 the extraction of gold by the amalgamation process was 
discarded on the Rand in favour of the cyanide process and a 
prdiminary concentration on blankets and corduroy introduced. 
This recovers the osmiridium together with coarse gold particles 
that are not readily dissolved in the subsequent cyaniding. This is 
comparable with toe sheep-skin method of the ancients used in the 
recovery of gold from river gravels, which is generally believed to 


*Tshhant, Phil. Tr»nt., 1804, p. 4x1. 
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htve given riK W the legend of the golden fleece. The Rand gold 
mines are now the main source of osmiridium; only small quantities 
are present, amounting to about x oz. in 1200 tons or roughly 1 
part in 30 million. 

Ruthenium 

Ibifhtiiium was the last of the platinum metals to be discovered and 
for it we are indebted to the Russian chemist Karl Karlovich Klaus*. 
It owes its name to Osann who, in i8a8, thoiwht he had obtained 
three new metals from crude metal from the Urals; he christened 
them fluraniumy polmum^ and rvthtnium., the last named being 
derived from Rutnenia, a name of Russia. The first two supposed 
elements, however, were not new elements but the existence of one 
new dement in Osann's “ruthenium” was confirmed by Waus, who 
retained for it the name ruthenium. In 1842 Klaus obtuned 20 lb. 
of pladnum residues from the laboratory of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment Mint in what was then known as St Pttersburg. He 
separated osmiridium by its insolubility in aqua regia, fusra with 
potassium hydroxide and nitrate, and extracted the melt with 
water, thereby obtaining an orange<oloured solution of potassium 
osmate, K^OsO,, and ruthenate, K,RuO,. Addition of nitric acid 
effected the precipitation of osmium dw>xide and ruthenium oxide 
from which the osmium sras separated by distillation with aqua 
r^ia; addition of ammonium chloride to the residue yielded what 
was supposed to be ammonium hexachlorruthenate, (NH4)RuC],, 
but was most probably the nitrosvl derivative, K,RuCl,.NO, from 
which the new metal was obtainea by ignition. 

Uses of tbs platinum metals 

Although ruthenium appears to have no industrial applications all 
the other platinum metals are used to a considerable extent. 

A good deal of platinum is used in jewellery, often alltwed with 
iridium to increase its hardness. It is valued as a setting for aiamonds 
the brilliance of which is developed by the white colour of the metal. 

Platinum is largdy used in the chemical industry as a catalyst 
in various processes. Every chemist thinks immediately of the 
"contact” process of the sulphuric add industry and the da^ic 
researches of Knietsch in 1901. A healthy stimulus to the investiga¬ 
tion of platinum catalysts was afforded by the placing on the market 

•Klaus, AnntUn, 1S45. Si. 157: 1846, St. S34. Poif. Annattn. 184$, 14 , toi; 
U. aoo. Osann. iUd., 1838, 11 339; 1 ^ 5 . 64. 197- 
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of a vanadium catalyst; but the palm still «es to the former as they 

f ive an. efficient conversion of SO| to SC^ over a wide range of 
0^-concentration in the initial gases. Platinised asbestos is a 
favourite, but platinised silica gel was introduced into factory use 
in 1916, and possesses an undoubted advantage in being immune 
to arsenical poisoning. 

Platinum is unusually ductile; it can be drawn into wire of 
diameter 0*00005 ounce of metal could thus be drawn 

out for several hundred miles. Its coefficient of linear expansion 
from o** to 100* C is 0*0000089, which is closely similar to that for 
ordinary glass; for this reason platinum wire is used in the con> 
struction of electrical and other apparatus in which it is necessary 
to pass wire through glass and leave a perfectly air-tight and 
hermetically sealed joint. 

World production of platinum in 1938 was 460,000 oz. Troy 
and two years later it is believed to have exceeded 600,000 oz. 

Rhodio-platinum, an alloy containing 10 of rhodium, is widely 
used, in the form of gauze, in the catalytic oxidation of ammonia to 
nitric acid — a process that has largely supplanted natural nitrates 
as a source of nitric acid. Its conversion ratio is higher than with 
platinum alone. Thermocouples of platinum and rhodio-platinum, 
that can be immersed direct m molten steel in open hearth furnaces, 
have recently been designed; the junction is encased in a silica 
sheath, covered by a steel tube; the latter melts, but the silica 
sheath lasts for several immersions. Rhodio-platinum, as also alloys 
of platinum and gold ^30 : 70) and platinum, gold and palladium 
(20 : 70 : 10) are usea in making spinnerets for the production of 
rayon. 

As rhodium is very resistant to tarnish and remains white even 
in concentrated solutions of alkali sulphides, it is now in demand 
for electroplating. Although a very costly metal, exceedingly thin 
coats suffice so tnat the process is not too expensive. It is claimed 
that a coat, o oooi in. in thickness, on silver can withstand boiling 
aqua regia for 30 minutes without appreciable damage. A new 
secret process for rendering silver untarnishable, known as rhodan- 
ising, can be applied to old and new silver alike (1936). 

Rhodium-plated reflectors, on account of their resistance to heat 
and oxidation, are particularly suited for searchlight wd cinema 
projectors. Rhodium black has been used for prMUcing a black 
colour in the decoration of pottcir. 

On account of its hardness and extreme incorrodibility iridium 
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is used for pivots, surgical tools, etc. Alloyed with platinum it is 
used in electrical contacts used under severe concQtions as, for 
example, in aircraft; in constructing chemical apparatus, a classical 
instance being the U-tube and electfodes used bv Moissan in 1884$ 
for the isolation of fluorine from the electrolysis of potassium 
hydrogen fluoride. An alloy containing to of iridium and 90 of 
platioum was used in preparing the inttrnatMnal Pntitype Metrt 
and the corresponding Kikgram (pp. 307, 309). 

Iridium black like rhodium black has b^n used in producing 
black colours m the decoration of porcelain. 

For crucibles an alloy of platinum and rhodium, with 3 to 5 per 
cent of the latter, is recommended for high temperature work. 
Iridium stiffens platinum but increases its volatility above 900* C 
whereas rhodium not only stiflFens the platinum but also reduces its 
volatility. Iridio-platinum is used successfully in sparking-plug 
electrodes of aero-engines, best all-round results being obtained 
with 10 per cent iridium. 

Osmium is used in the fountain pen industij being the most 
important component of “iridium" tips. Alloys ot extreme hardness 
containing osmium are flnding increasing application. It has been 
us«l in the filaments of electnc lamps on account of its infusibility 
which closely approaches that of tungsten; its melting point being 
1700* C (tungsten, melting point 3383* C). Osmium is also used 
in electroplating as, for example, for searchlight reflectors. 

Palladium is now being vatd more in industry than hitherto, 
often as a substitute for platinum. Sometimes medals are struck in 
it. Alloyed with gold it is used as a substitute for platinum. Cold 
with 30 per cent palladium is completely white and is sometimes 
used in expensivejewellery under the name "white gold". 

On account of its resistance to corrosion it hu been used for 
astronomical and dental purposes. 

Standards of length and mass 

The original standard metre and kilogram were constructed by 
Borda in platinum. The metrt owes its origin to the Frencn 
Republic of 1795. It was decided that the metre should be a 
physical constant and, as a convenient length, one ten-millionth 
(10**) of the Earth's quadrant was selected, or more precisely 
that of the distance betwixn the N. Pole and the Equator measured 
over the surface of the Earth along the meridian passing through 
Paris. It was thought that by this means if ever the standard were 
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lost it could be replaced. The actual measurements were carried out 
by Dclambre and Mdchain between Barcelona and Dunkirk, and 
Borda was entrusted with the task of constructing the standard 
metre. 

It was soon realised, however, that, if the inetre were defined as 
above, every time a more accurate determination was made all the 
copies in general use would require altering, which would be 
almost fetal to scientific progress beside causing a great deal of 
inconvenience to trade. TTic metre was therefore converted into a 
purely arbitrary unit like the British yard and was defined as the 
distance between the ends of Borda’s platinum rod. 

According to more recent measurements the mean meridian 
quadrant measures 10,002,100 metres. . , t> j 

The International Protore Metre is a copy of the oriffinal Borda 
standard or Metre det Arthivet ; it is made of an alloy of Pt 90 and 
Ir 10 per cent, this alloy bdng hard, durable, very resistant to 
corrosion and possessed of a low thermal coefficient of expansion. 
The metre is here the distance between the centtes of two lines 
engraved upon the standard, when measured at o* C. 

Flatinum'iridium copies of this metre, called the ^ National 
Protore Metres^ were made at the same time and distributed 
about 1889 to various Governments, the British copy being housed 
at the Standards Department of the Board of Trade. 

In ancient times in Britain three barlev corns were taken as the 
measure of one inch. The earliest recorded standard of length m 
Britain was the gird or yard^ decreed by the King E^ar 

(959 975)» ** kept at Winchester and is believed to “Ve 

represented two cubits, the cubit being the average length of j«e 
fore-arm and one of the earliest known standards oflcngth receded 
in ancient history. 

From time to time new standards were prepared approximating 
very closely to the old ones, the last standard being housed, down 
to 1834, in the House of Commons. It was destroyed, however, in 
the fire of 1834, when the Houses were burned down, the fine old 
Westminster Hall fortunately escaping. 

By 1845 a new standard had been prepared by Uking the m«n 
length of the most authoritative measures consulting the best 
primary approach to the lost standard, no official duplicates or 
copies ever having been made or recognised. The new Imfenal 
yard was defined as the distance between two fine lines cut in |old 
plugs let into a bronze bar, measurements being made at 62 F. 
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The composition of the alloy was Cu : Sn : Zn as l6 : %•$ : t. 
Four officiai copies were made and housed in different places, the 
standard being kept at the Standards Department of the Board of 
Trade in accordance with the Weights and Measures Act of 1878. 

Copper alloys are now known to unsuited for standard lengths 
and in 190a an Iridio-platinum (10 : 90) copy was made. 

The metre was recognised the British Parliament in 1897, 
and the legal equivalents established by Order in Council of May 
1898 are — 

I metre s i *0936143 yards 
I yard s 0*914399 metre 

Both the metre and yard have now been measured in terms of the 
wavelength of the red cadmium spectral line, in vacuo with the 
following results 

1 metre - 1,554,734*44^, 

I yard =» 1,419,818*14^, 

It would thus be possible to replace the standards with great 
accuracy in the event of loss or destruction of the standards tnem** 
selves and their copies. 

Ordinary cadmium consists of several isotopes and ideal mono¬ 
chromatic light is obtainable from a single isotope only. Even greater 
accuracy may therefore be expected when light from one single 
isotope is available. Cadmium is difficult to separate into isotopes 
but, by the bombardment of metallic gold with neutrons in an 
atomic pile, one of the isotopes of mercury (At. wt. 198) has been 
prepared. Thus — 

Au (197) + nHg (198) + e 

an electron e being evolved, which is an inversion of the alchemists' 
dream of transmutation. Hg (198) gives a pure monochromatic 
green light and in time this ^ould be available for standard length 
measurements. Preliminary measurements of this line indicate 
(1950) the metre to equal 1,831,249-1^ in standard air. On the 
^ntinent the krypton isotope 84 is being similarly studied. 

The metric standard of mass is the kilogram, a lump of platinum 
prepared by Borda to represent the mass of a cubic decimetre of 
water at the temperature of its maximum density, namely 4* C. 
It is called the Kilogram det Archives. 

This kilt^ram was prepared at the close of the eighteenth 
century with the very greatest care, but during succeeding years 
methods of measurement became increasingly refined and by 1871 
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it was realised that the experimental error in the determination was 
greater than was permissible for accurate work. So instead of 
dehning the kilogram as the mass of looo cc. of water it was 
decided to make the mass of that particular lump of platinum the 
arbitrary unit. The International Prototype Kilogram Is the mass of a 

3 'Under of iridio-platinum (to : 90), similar in composition to the 
loy used for the metre and for the same reasons; it is an exact 
copy of the original Borda standard. Copies of ^is have been 

_j - j J?-. _:_ _.. Xf-.j_ t 




Prototype Kilograms. The British copy is kept at the Standards 
Office. 

Ever since Saxon times the unit of weight in Britain has been the 
pound, but that pound has varied considerably in value from time to 
time. In 1533 Henry viii instituted the pound Tro^ as the legal 
unit. This had been introduced from the French city of Troyes 
towards the close of the reign of Edward iii {d. 1377) and was 
^parently wid^ known and used even before it became official. 
The standard Troy pound appears to have been renewed from 
time to time and that used from 17^8 onwards was destroyed in 
the fire at the House of Commons in 1834, having been housed 
there along with the standard yard. 

A commission was accordingly appointed to consider the 
whole question of standard weights and measures; it was 
decided to construct a Troy lb. in platinum as close in 
weight as p<mible to the lost standard by averaging reliable 
copies. The difference between the two must have been extremely 
small. 

As the old Troy lb. was equivalent to 5760 grains the new grain 
was defined as one H^oth of the new standard Troy lb. 

At this time the Troy Ib. was less popular among business men 
than the heavier Avoirdupois pound which had bera in use more 
or less from the time of Edward in. It was equivalent to 7000 
grains. Advantage was accordingly taken to change the legal 
standard from Troy to Avoirdupois and a cylinder of platinum was 
prepared equal in weight to exactly 1 lb. Troy X 7000 -t- 57<io- 
A pound weight was %us obtainea equivalent to 7000 of the new 
grains. By Act of Parliament (1878) the weight in vacuo of this 
cylinder became the standard pound from which alt other weights 
and all measures having reference to weight were to be derived. 
The cylinder was marked “P.S. 1844 1 lb.” The letters P.S. 
mean Parliamentary Standard. 
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The coonection betsreeo the kilogram and pound is defined 
legally (1898) as — 

I kilogram 1*1046313 pounds 

I pound 0*45359243 kilogram 

Thus, both the kilogram and the pound are purely arbitrary units. 
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THE RADIOELEMENTS AND THE 
ACTINIDE SERIES 


Thssi include elements of atomic numbers 84 upwards. Elements 
of higher At, No. than uranium are frequently termed tramuramc, 
and six of these are now known. When they were studied it was 
observed that they bore a closer resemblance to uranium than to 
the elements of Group VIII the platinum metals. It appeared^ 
th^efore, that these dements formed part of a new scries resem¬ 
bling the rare earth elements, Nos. 57 to 71. This suMestcd that 
the electronic arrangements might be analogous, the O shdl now 
filling up in a similar manner to the N shell in the former. 
Actinium thus resembles lanthanum, thorium resembles cerium, 
and so on. It was therefore proposed by Seaborg that the rare earth 
dements be termed the lamhanide jeriti, and the radioelements 
from actinium onwards the actiiiUe seriei. 

The electronic arrangement is shown in the following table, in 
the final column of which are given the symbols of the correspond¬ 
ing rare earth metals. Elements 97 and 98 (p. 327) have not yet 
been (1950) officially recognised and are not tnefudM in the table. 
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2 
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Uranium 

In 1769 Klaproth was investigating a mineral which, from its 
black, shining appearance, was known nfUth-ileHele. It was thought 
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to be &n ore of zinc and iron, but since, on dissolution in nitric acid 
and neutralising with caustic potash, a precipitate is obtained 
soluble in excess of the latter reagent, Kl^roth rightly conjectured 
that he was dealing with a new dement. To this he gave tne name 
uraHtMm in recognition of Herschel’s discovery of the new planet 
Uraniis in 1781. It constitutes about 4 ppm of the earth's crust. 

igniting a paste of the oxide with oil and charcoal, Klaproth 
obtain^ a black, metaliiolike powder which he regarded as 
uranium itself. In 1841, however, Peligot showed that it was an 
oxide. He analysed the ddoride, UCI4, and his results added up to 
I to per cent. This impossible result was due to the fact that the 
“uranium” he had weighed was not really the element but the very 
stable oxide, UO|, which was not reducible either with hydrogen 
or carbon. He therefore reduced the chloride with metiulic 
potassium in a closed platinum crucible and, after removing the 
potassium chloride by leaching with water, was rewarded by finding 
a residue of metallic uranium, the properties of which wer; different 
from those of the oxide hithmo regarded as the dement. 

More than a century passed between the recognition of the 
presence of a new element in pitch-blende by Klaproth in 1789, 
and the discovery that this element possesses extraordinary physical 
properties, the examination of which led to revolutionary meas on 
the structure of matter. 

It came about in this wise. In 1896, Antoine Henri Becquerel 
was studying the fluorescence shown by uranic salts such as 
potassium uranyl sdphate, K,S04.U0,S04.2li0, and made the 
interesting observation that these would affect a wrapped photo¬ 
graphic ^ate, even in the dark. This appeared to rule out the 
possibili^ of fluorescence being the cause, and further support 
came from the activi^ of uranotis salts, which similarly affected the 
photi^phic plate, anhough they were not fluorescent. It appeared 
therefore, that an entirely new of radiation was being emitted, 
capable of passing through bla^ paper and affecting a photo- 
gr»hic plate. 

The scientific world, at this time, was all agew with ROntgen's 
discovery of 189 c of a new set of rays, the so-^W X or ROntgen 
rays, emanating from the glass walls of tubes where bombar^ent 
by cathode rays occurs. The time was therefore ripe for Becquerel's 
results and scientists were not slow to turn them to good account. 

Shordy before this Marie Sklodowska, daughter of a science 
master in Warsaw, had gone to the Sorbonne in Paris and worked 
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17 of Pierre Curie. With the wilfulness of her species. 
Punch's advice to those about to be married — and, 
;ed her name to Curie, Tliis, as afterwards transpired, 
advant^c for scientific nomenclature. The two were 
poor; Pierre swept the floor and Marie cooked the 
II found time for science. Interested in Becquercl’s 
ne Cxirie began to test all sorts of substances for 
j not long in discovering that thorium compounds 
/e. 


realised that this radioactivity is an atomic property 
ity directly proportional to the concentration of the 
ig it and entirely independent of the state of chemical 
t that element. Not only do the rays affect a photo* 
but they induce ionisation in air and thus assist the 
I electroscope. Hence a radioelement can be detected 
V no matter what chemical process it undergoes, 
ily simplifies the method of detection which is Doth 
cate. 


deed that certain pitch-blendes show greater activity 
ids to their uranium content, and concluded that 
> the presence of an unknown element, much more 
inium itself, but present in such minute quandties 
aped detecdon by the ordinary methods of analysis, 
tne Austrian Government very generously placed a 
lende residues from their state “Dollar Mine” at 
the disposal of Mme Curie. This, with the collabor- 
husband, she fractionated according to accepted 
thods of analysis, each precipitate being tested 
y for radioactivity and rejected when inert. In this 
I precipitates were concentrated, and two radio- 
mtually separated in 1898. One of these was 
th bismuth and was named poUniitm, in honour of 
Curie's native land; the other was precipitated 
m and was christened radium^ because of its great 

»rs radium was onl^ known in the form of its salts, 
irified by fractionation; for four years Mme Curie 

s are ^v«n to this early work in FntBifD’s “Textbook o( 
ry”, Vol. Ill, Part I, by M. S. Burr (Griflin, 1915). 
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carried on this dangeroiis task and in 1903 presented her results 
to the Paris Faculty of Science with a view to her doctorate. Poor 
Pierre’s hands were crippled hj the activity of the rays, whereas 
Marie escaped injury — a striking tribute to the knightly chivalry 
of her husband, who evidently bore the brunt of the exposure. The 
happy pair leaped into famei the same year, the Nobel Prize was 
sb^ed between them and pecuniary embarrassments were now at 
an end. Pierre’s fame was short-lived. In 1906 he went out one 
day to lunch with some friends; Marie waited in vain for his return; 
he had been run over and mortally injured by a dray*. 

This cruel blow did not prevent Mme Curie from carrying on 
her research. She learned to cultivate a sublimely detached attitude 
towards things in general, as her maid once discovered to her 
consternation. She had entered the laboratory exclaiming, 
’’Madame, madame, 1 have swallowed a pin!” Madame attempt^ 
to soothe her, sayino, “There, there, don^ cry, there’s a good girl; 
here is another pin mr you.’’ 

To perpetuate the name of Curie, the quanti^ of emanation in 
equilibrium with one gram of radium was termed a curit. This is an 
inconveniently large amount and the curie is fr^uently 

tued as a practice unit. It is the oxuntity of emanation in equi¬ 
librium with one millionth of a milligram of radium. Since one- 
fifrieth of this can be detected with a sensitive electroscope, this 
method of detecting the presence of radio-elements is extra¬ 
ordinarily sensitive •—more so even than the spectroscope. The 
above d^nition of the curie has now been superseded. In July 
19^0 the Joint Commission on Standards, Units and Constants of 
Radioactivity defined the curie as the quantity of any radioactive 
nuclide in which the number of disintegrations per second is 
3700 X lo**. 

The radium content of the Earth’s crust is estimated as 
i*4 X 10*'* per centf. 

In 1904 an amalgam of radium was obtained by Coehn^ who 
electrolysed a solution of radium bromide in methyl alcohol using 
a silver anode and an amalgamated zinc cathode. It was not until 
1910 that Mme Curie and Debierne§ isolated the pure metal by 

•Evs Cuaii. “UadoBke Carte". Troaslited by V. Sbeeui (New York. 1943). 
fC. Buo, "Dw VorkomiDea der CbenuKhen Blaoeate *nf der Erde" (Beito. 
>93a). p. Its. 

iCoKKN, BfT., 1904. S 7 , Sir. 

fCoait uid Dasiuxa, CcMpr. rnrd., 1910. 151 , 333. 
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distillation of the amalgam in a current of hydrogen. The same 
Ebler* obtained it by thermal decomposition of the azide, 

^lUdium is a brilliant white metal, melting at 700* C, and 
manifesting luminescence, thereby differing from the other 
alkaline earth metals. 


Radium is continuously disintegrating; the process is sub¬ 
atomic and can neither be accelerated nor retarded by any means at 
oxir disposal. Radium is a member of the Uranium strut and may 
be found in all minerals containing this latter element. The scheme 
in Fig. 8 shows the various stages of the disintegration of uraniiun, 



ni 

Fig. 8 Tbs nranlum series 

The arrows are to indicate whether the disintegratioo takes place 

by o-or ^-emission 

the ultimate product being raJium G or uranitim Uad (p. 324). The 
atomic weights are given beneath the symbols and the vertical 
groups in the Periodic Table to which the elements belong. 

It is customary to express the stability of a radioelement In 
terms of its ha^-tift^ by which is meant the time that would be 
required for one lulf of a given mass of the element to undergo 
natural disintegration. Thus the period of half-life or half-change 
of ra^um is 1600 years. If therefore we have to-dav a gram of 
radium, in 1600 years there will be only half a gram left, and in a 
further 1600 years the amount will have fallen to 0*25 gm. and 
so on. 

During the disintegration of radium, as indeed of uranium, 
many new transitioad elements are formed, some of purely 

'Betaa, Btr.. 1910, 4 ). 3615. 
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ephemeral existence, like radium C, whose period of half-life i$ 
estimated at lo** second, and hrtvium^ 1*14 minutes, whereas 
radium D has a life of some 16 years. Polonium is the penultimate 
disint^ration product of radium, and is also called radium F\ its 
period of half-life is I36’5 days; when it loses an a-particle it is 
converted into radium G or uranium lead. In its chemi(^ properties 
polonium resembles tellurium and early preparations were sold as 
radia-ullurium. Old radon tubes are a usenil source. 

Radrum itself has no commercial applications. Its compounds 
are used mainly for medical purposes and as a source of radon; 
these absorb some 8 j per cent of the world’s output: to per cent 
is used for rendering dials of instruments and other objects lumin- 
o^ the remaining 5 per cent being used for scientific and 
miscellaneous purposes*. One mg of t^ium emits 12*1 X 10* 
o-particles per min. Its half-life is 1610 years. 

Atomic energy 

Decomposition of a radioelement, whether natural or induced by 
bombtniment is invariably accompanied by liberation of energy. 
When, for example, a radium salt is confined in a thick lead vessel 
almost all the evolved energy is converted into heat, some 25 gm- 
calories per hour being produced per gram of ra^um. For this 
heat to serve any useful economic purpose we should require 
vastly greater quantities of radium than we could ever hope to obtain. 

The position is even worse with uranium, 11(238), the half-life 
period of which is 4,500 million years. During that period a gram 
of the metal would, it is true, evolve an enormous amount of 
equivalent to 3 x lo^* gm-calories. This could raise 
30,000 tons of water from freezing to boiling point, or afford hot 
baths for more than one million pieople — a matter of supreme 
indifference to those poHdetans who do not bathe. 

But this energy is evolved over so long a period that the quantity 
available at any one moment is too small to be of economic value. 
It has been calculated that 10 million tons of uranium would be 
required beneath the boilers of the ^ueen Mary (81,23^ tons) to 
propel that noble vessel across the Atlandc at foil sp^. This it 
could continue to do for many million years without renewal. 

But that is of no use to us. No ship could possibly carry so vast 
a load of foe!; and even if it could the radioactivity would be so 


•See JsNMtMOs ud Rvis, “Radoa" (Uorray, 1946). 
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intense that no human freight could accompany it. If, however, we 
could hurry up the rate of disintegration, something economically 
useful might be achieved. If, for example, we could induce 
uranium to reduce its period of half-life from 4,500 million years 
to six months, its energy would be liberated some 9000 million 
times as rapidly and a matter of a lb. would suffice to take the ^ueeii 
across the Atlantic at full speed; refuelling after each journey 
would require less than i oz, of uranium. This would enormously 
reduce the fuel space and increase that for cargo. At present this 
cannot be done. No means has yet been discovered of accelerating 
the natural decomp<»ition of uranium or indeed of any other radio¬ 
element for economic tise in this way. 

We can often hasten a chemical reaction with rise of temperature. 
On the average it is found that if the temperature is raised by 
to* C the rate of reaction is doubled. By raising the temperature 
through 100* C therefore, the reaction would, if it followed 
the rule, proceed 4“ or 1000 times as rapidly; raised through 
looo* C Its rate would be roughly io»* or one pentillion times 
as lapid. Experiments were accordingly tried with uranium, but 
no influence whatever was observed by raising its temperature to 

There is no doubt, however, that if we could obtain a sufficiently 
high temperature the rate of disintegration would be increased. In 
the interior of the sun, for example, which approximates to 40 
million ®C, matter as wc know it cannot exist; even atoms are 
disrupted. 

But although we cannot accelerate the natural radio 
decomposition of uranium, we can effect an entirely different type 
of decomposition by bombarding its nucleus with suitable projectito 
moving with appropriate speeds. A useful projectile is the neutron, 
which is a minute mass of neutral matter entirely devoid of 
electrical chyges. On account of its neutrality and small size, its 
diameter being 10-** cm, it possesses unique penetrating power. 
It can pass through the planetary space surrounding the nucleus 
of an atom without disturbing the electrons. Its existence, first 
suggested as possible by Lord Rutherford in 1940, was confirmed 
by Chadwick in 1934. 

The results obtained by the bombardment of uranium with 
neutrons depend both on the isotopic form of uranium used and 
the speed 01 the neutrons. 
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iMrtopy of uranliun 

Ordiotr^ uranium is s mixture of three isotopes, sll of which sre 
rtdiosctrve. Thus — 


Isotope 

Per cent 
in natural 
metal 

Emission 

Half-life 

(years) 

0 ( 138 ) 

99.194* 

e 

4 56 X 10 ^ 

u 635 ) 

0*70 

a 

7-1 X io» 

U(i 34 ) 

0‘Oo6 

a 

2*7 X ic^ 


•By difference 


Although identical in their chemical behaviour these isotopes 
respond aiffiercnlly towards neutron bombardment At speeds 
bertrcen those of fast and thermal (relatively slow), neutrons are 
captured by 0(138) without 6ssion, producing a very active isotope 
U(239X whiA loses an electron producing a new element 
n€fttn*m, Np, which in turn loses an electron yielding flutoniumy 


wmii- ♦wtwV ai*»» w.i»V» N«i*r* 

(a) Fonnation of transuranic elements, Np and Pa, and U(235) 


MIC4I iMrfi tftO 

muMt 

(A) Fuswo of U(235) after tbermal-oeutron capture 
Fig. 9 —Neutron bombardment of arnnlam 


Pi^ which is radioactive, ejecting o-particles and yielding U(l35); 
this decayis relatively slow. The sSiemc maybe written as in Fig. 9(0). 

Thernud neutrons have relativ^ little action on 0^38) but 
can effect the fission of U(i 35 ). This is illustrated in Fig. 9 (^). 
Krypton and barium are not always formed; manjr different 
elements have been identified. The fi^ion is accompani^ by the 
liberation of an enormous amount of energy, and this is the 
principle of the atomic bomb. It will be noticra that these artificial 
disintegrations yield very different products from the natural 
processes as shown on p. 315. 
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The oranlum bomb 

The high speed neutrons liberated by fission of U(a3;) mostly 
^ape or are neutralised by foreign bodies during natural dis¬ 
integration. however, usually one to three secondary high speed 
neutrons are liberated for each fruitful collision it is clear that, if 
sufficient of these could be slowed down to thermal velocities and 
themselves allowed to combine fruitfully with further U(a35) atoms, 
the process might be made continuous or chain-wise. This is shown 
diagrammatically in Fig. to. 

Kr a(«N 


Thirmat 


Owing to the rapidity with which fission occurs fabout io~** 
second) when once the neutron has been absorbed, if one could 
ensure that even only a few more of the evolved neutrons than those 
absorbed in producing them could collide fruitfully, the numb^ of 
collisions would increase with terrific speed leading to an explosion 
of unprecedented violence. 

Let us consider how this can be done. 

(i) It is first necessary to increase the proportion of U(235) in 
the metal; in Nature it constitutes less than one per cent. 
As U(a35) is merely an isotope of U(a38) and hence 
possesses identical chemical properties, its separation 
presents unusual difficulties. One of the ways in which the 
difficulty has been overcome lies in the fractional thermal 
diffusion of the fluorides U|[238^, and U(a35)F,, there 
being only one form of fluorine. The process is lengthy. 

(ii) A neutron liberated in the middle of a mass of uranium has 
little chance of escape; one produced near the surface has 
obviously a better cnance. Hence the average opportunity 
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Fig. 10—The initiation of a chain reaction 
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for a neutron to escape without fruitful collision is propo 
tional to the surface area of the generating material, whereas 
the chance of capture is a volume effect. For spheri^ masses 
the area is «r* out the volume is oc r*; hence the larger the 
lumps the less the chance oi escape. There is thus a critical 
size for a mass of U(l3^) below which rapid disintegration 
will not occur, but above which, owing to neutrons 
normally present in consequence of naturu decay, rapid 
disintegration will occur spontaneously. What that critical 
mass may be has not bUn disclose; it probably lies 
between so and 40 lb. 

(iii) To effect a maximum fission capture the high speed 
secondary neutrons must be sIowm down. This can be 
effected with the aid of m»Jtr«un. These must be of such a 
kind as will function without actually capturing the 
neutrons. Graphite is largely used. 

^tv) Finally both the uranium and the moderator must be as 
free as possible from impurities. 

A A' 

M 1: 

Fig. 11—Tbe atomic bomb 

Having prepared the material the next step is to instruct the bomb. 
This presents great mechanical difficulties which, however, have 
been solved to a certain extent. 

The principle consists in assembling lumps of U(a3f), suitably 
moderated and of size well below the critical so that they remain 
stable, apart from natural radio^sintegradon. When an explosion 
is required these lumps must be made to coalesce mechwically 
with great rapidity and completeness when spontaneous dis> 
integration will immediately occur. An arrangement like that 
shown in Fig. 11 might be expected to fulfil the above condidons. 
A,A' are two lumps of U(i35j in a steel tube. When the explosive 
charge E is fired, A' rapidly coalesces with A; the combined mass 
is aMve the crtdcal size and disintegration occurs immediately. 

A trial bomb based on the above principles was fired in New 
Mexico on 16th July 1945. It was mounted on a tall steel tower. 
As detonadon occun^ there was an intense flash and a huge dome 
of fire ascended heavenwards. The temperatures attained were of 
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the order of those sttained in the centre of the sun; the steel tower 
disappeared and in its place was a shallow crater surfaced with 
fused grains of sand. The Frontispiece shows photographs taken at 
two different intervals after detonation. 

President Truman has stated that the bomb which devastated 
Hiroshima on 6th August 1945, was ecmivalent in its explosive 
power to more than 20,000 tons of T.N.T. It has been estimated 
that the total cost involved in the production of this type of bomb 
was of the order of jCyoo million. 

The atomic pUe 

The uranium bomb is of relatively little economic value; its energy 
is liberated as much too rapidly as that of uranium is lil^rated too 
slowly in natural radio disintegration. If the liberation of that 
energy could be controlled at will, it would be of unprecedented 
value to the human race. For example, it has been calculated that, 
assuming 100 per cent efficiency, 1 lb. of U(a35) would suffice to 
keep an 18,000 h.p. engine running for 100 years. Even a mere 
10 per cent efficiency would be of inestimable value. But there are 
enormous difficulties that have not yet been surmounted, although 
scientists have now been tackling the problems for several years. 

The nearest approach as yet to the solution lies in the atomic pile. 
This usually comprises rods of uranium surrounded by some 
suitable moderator such as graphite. The so-called GLEEP pile 
at Harwell commenced operations in 1947; the larger BEPO or 
British Experimental Pile, with O for euphonv, began operations 
in July 1948. It is air-cooled, the warmed air being used to warm 
the buildings. Its moderator consists of several hundred tons of 
graphite, the ratio of carbon to uranium being about 10 to r. The 
Irst French atomic pile began work in December 1948. 

At present, owing to the extreme susceptibility of uranium to 
corrosion it is not possible to use the evolved heat for steam raising 
purposes. But the pile has many other uses including the production 
of new elements, such as plutonium; the manuncture of radio- 
compounds for greenhouses, etc, or as tracers for engineering, 
chemical and medical purposes; and for research into the produc¬ 
tion of complex substances. 

Thorium 

In 1898 both Mme Curie and Gerhardt Carl Schmidt, professor 
of physics at the University of Mflnster, independently discovered 
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the nulioactivity of thorium, observing it to be less active photCH 
mphiadly than uranitun, but equally active electroscopically, this 
latter investing an equal ionising power. The interested reader 
may easily demonstrate the phot<^raphic activity of thorium 
compounds laying a ^ mantle on a wrapped photographic 
plate and leaving it imdisturbed for two or tnree weeks, l^n 
developing the plate an image of the mantle is obtained. 

The changes undergone by thorium during its spontaneous 
disint^ration to lead are indicated in Fig. I2, which gives the type 
of "partide" evolved, the rea>gnised symbol for the product, rts 
atomic weight and the verticri group in the Periodic Table to 
which it briongs. 
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The first product of disintegration is mtmhvrium I, discovered 
by Hahn in 1907. It is isotopic with radium and is \tsed as a 
subsdtute for certain radium preparations. As large quantities of 
thorium minerals are now worked up in connection mth the gas- 
mantle industry, and mesothorium is a l^-product, it has assumed 
commercial importance. It is separated from thorium in monazite 
being precipitated along with barium as sulphate. Thorium X, 
discovered by Rutherford and Soddy in 1901, is another isotope of 
radium. RaJiothmum, RdTh, is an active isotope of thorium and 
cannot be separated from it directly; it has to be ob^ned from 
mesothorium I by duintegmtion if reqtiired free from isotopes. 

Tht final product is thorium D or thorium Uad. Several isotopes of 
thorium are known. Fast neutrons can cause fission with Thfnal 
as with U(a38) and Npfijy) ^ * 


Actinium 

Actinium was discovered in pitch-blende by Andrd Debieme in 
i89p, a friend of the Curie family and later associated with Mme 
Curie in the isolation of metallic radium in 1910. He found 
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actinium was precipitated along with the rare earths in fraction* 
ating pitch*b]ende; in 1901 it was re-discovered hj Geisel who 
named it emaHtum. It resembles the rare earth metals, particularly 
lanthanum, and when the double magnesium nitrates of actiniferous 
earths of the cerium group are fractionated, it concentrates in the 
neodymium and samarium fractions. 

Actinitim is a member of a third radioactive series, known as 
the actinium tarits, which originates in actino-uramum, an isotope of 
uranium I with a half-life period of 4 X 10^ years. It occurs m all 
uranium minerals in a constant ratio to UI whatever the age. 

Until last year (19(0) compounds of actinium have not been 
obtained in anything like a state of purity. This is partly because of 
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rarity, onl^ 0*1^ mg of actinium occurring per ton of pitch-blende; 
also it is invariably associated with rare earth elements, usually 
those of the lanthanum end, from which it is extremely difficult to 
separate. Of the known isotopes, only Ac(2a7) has a sufficiently 
long life for macro-separation. Hagemann* has succeeded in 
synthesising actinium bromide by neutron irradiation of radium 
bromide; thus 

RA(2a6) + n -*• Rafaay) Ac(a27) + fi 
Although the metal was not isolatei^ micro quantities of pure 
AC| 0 ^, AcF(, AcCl», etc. were obtained and shown to be iso- 
mtmhous with the corresponding lanthanum and cerium derivatives. 

Tne immediate parent of actinium is protactinium or eka- 
tantalum^ discovered independently by Hahn and by Soddy in 
1917; it occupies the position between thorium and uranium left 
vacant by Mendeldeff in his Periodic Table of 1869. It Imcs an 
«-particle yielding actinium. At one time the actinium series was 
regarded as a branch of the uranium series. In old minerals the 

*HAoaiiAinr and oo-worke», /. Anm. Cktm. Soc~, 72 . 768,771. 
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U/Ac ratio was found to be constant, but the amount of actinium 
present was nevertheless less than would be expected if it were a 
direct disintegration product of uranium. This was the reason for 
asstuning it to lie in a separate chain. By the Group Displacement 
Law protactinium should belong to Group v and thus resemble 
tantalum. It was this consideration that led to its discovery. 

The changes undergone by protactinium during its spontaneous 
disintegration to aoinium lead are indicated in Fig. 13, which gives 
the type of radiation evolved, the recognised symbol for the product 
its atomic weight and the vertical group in the Periodic Table to 
which it belongs. 

Atomic weight of lead 

Three isotopes of lead are the end products of the three natural 
disintegration series just considered. As these are inactive they 
accumwate in their r^oactive mineral sources. 

If the lead present in a pure uranium mineral has resulted &om 
the disintegration of uranium atoms only, its atomic weight should 
approximate to that of uranium less S e-particles, Uiat is, to 
438'I4 — 8 X 4*002, or 206*12. Actinium lead will be the same. 
But le^ from a thorium mineral should have an atomic weight 
equal to that of thoriiun less 6 e-particles, that is 232*12 ~ 6 x 
4*002, or 208 *11. Hence the atomic weight of lead may be expected 
to vary with its source. 

Exp>eriment has shown this to be the case. Ceylonese thorite was 
found to contain 0*39 p>er cent of lead oxide presumably derived 
from thorium by natural disintegration during past ages. The 
atomic weight of the lead was found by Soddy and Hyman in 1914 
to be 208*4. 

On the other hand several investigators have obtained a value of 
a^roximately 206*0 for lead extract^ from pure uranium minerals. 
Mention may be made of the value 206*06 obtained by 
HOnigsehmidt and Horovitz in 191; for lead from a sample of 
Norw^ian brCggcrite, a variety of uraninite from Norway; and 
2o6'00 found fcy Baxter in 1933 for lead from Katanga pitch-blende. 
The atomic weight of ordinary lead is 207*22. 

Radon 

In 1900 Rutherford* observed that thorium compounds impart a 
temporary activity to the surrounding air, this activity Ming 

*RvrHaHFOxo, Phil. 1900. (3), 49 , x. 
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reeained for a short time after the removal of the thorium compound, 
but rapidly diminishing in strength, its half< 4 ife being less than one 
minute. He showed that the emanation was a gas that could be 
condensed at or about the temperature of liquid air. The gas is now 
known as ihoroH\ it is chemically inert, belonging to Group O and 
is one of the isotopes occupying the place of dement 86. 

Rutherford sought for a similar gaseous emanation from radium 
compounds, but the quantity of these at his disposal was too small. 
Within a few months, however, Dorn* detected the presence of the 
gas and three years later Debiernef found that actinium behaved 
hkewise. The three emanations are now known as tkorvn of half-life 
54 secs., radon 3’8ac days, and actinon 3*9 secs. 

Of these radon alone is of medical importance, the other two 
isotopes being too short lived. The medical use| of radon in the 
U.K. began in 1914. Radon capsules are used in the treatment of 
deafness where due to blocking of the Eustachian tube. This 
occurs with airmen when flying at great heights or when changing 
their altitudes rapidly, as for example, during dive-bombing. As 
radon is soluble m petroleum jelly a radio-omtment is prepared 
that has been used in the treatment of necrosis and radiation 
injuries. Radon “seeds” and “needles” are also used. The seeds are 
short lengths of capillary glass tubing filled with radon which may 
be inserts into growths such as, for example, occur in cancer of 
the tongue. Neeles are generally larger. Being a chemically inert 
gas, radon readily dilfuses into most tissues and is used in 
biological research. It is also used as a tracer element in the study 
of gas flow. 

Trans-nraolum elements 

Neptunium was the first of these to be synthesisedf; it was obtained 
in traces by bombardment of U(a38) with neutrons (see Fig. 9(e), 
p. 318). its chemical properties are not in general like those 
of rhenium or the other elements of Group vii. It yields no 
volatile oxide corresponding to RciOf. It functions with valencies 
3, 4, 5 and 6 and in its higher stages of oxidation it tends 
to resemble uranium. Several isotopes are known including 237, 
138 and 239. It was named after the planet Neptune discovert 
in 1846. _ 

■Doan. Abh. Natur/ofsch. Got. 1900. 

tDBaiBXKt, Compt. rttid., 1903, 13 S. 446. 671: 1904. 138 , 411: 1904. 139 . 538. 

ijxNiiiMCS and Russ. Oput eit. 

{McMillan and co-work«rt, Physieat Rtvitv, 1939. SS. 519: 1940, S 7 . 1183. 
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Plttioitiitm was sj^thesUed by Seaborg in 1940. It has been 
detected both tn pitch-blende, UO^.aUOi, and in carnotite, 
^(UOy)t(VOt)|.8I^O, to the extent of about i in !o^<. Probably 
the natunl element is the isotope 239 formed by non-fission absorp¬ 
tion by 0(138) of some of the neutrons always present, possibly 
resulting from spontaneous fission of 0(138). Although it has a 
longer life than return, namely 1*1 x to* years (as against 1600) 
each mg emits 160 million o^particles per minute so that it is 
dangerous to handle. It functions with vtdencies of 3, 4, ^ and 6 
and generally resembles neptunium and uranium, being more 
stable than the former in its lower stages of oxidation. Several 
isotopes are known including 136, 138 and 139. Slow neutrons 
cause fission with 139PU as with 235O. 



JalUL WfJSSSi-^A. 

Fig. 14 —The traasoranlc elementa 

Produ^on of plutonium was b^n in Chicago in 1941 in an 
atomic pile. The oomb that devastated Nagasaki in Japan on 9th 
August 1945 contained plutonium. 

The name plutonium was suggested for barium by E. D. Clarke, 
Professor of Mineralogy at Ca^ridge, 1808-1811, and was used 
in this sense by Thomas Thomson in his "System of Chemistry" 
in 1817. 

In 1945 the synthesis of elements 9^ and 96 was announced. 
No. 95 corresponds to europium in the lanthanide series (p. 177) 
wid was hwce appropriately named ameritium. No. 96 corresponds 
to gadolinium, namra after the Finnish mineral<^ist Gadoun. It 
was therefore felt that it was the turn of the Curies to be honoured, 
and the new element was named atrium. Several isotopes of the 
two dements are known. 

Both dements are dangerous to handle. Am(24i) with a half-life 
of 500 years evolves 7 x xo^ e-particles per minute dct mg, and 
Cm(242) with a halwife of < months evolves to**. The relation 
between these dements and plutonium is illustrated in Fig. 14. 
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Neptunium, plutonium and americium metals have been 
isolated by reduction of their fluorides with barium at i 30 o" C. 
Like uranium they are base metals and do not resemble the 
platinum group. The metal curium has not yet been described. 

From the Radiation Laboratory of the Universi^ of Gilifbmia* 
comes news of the syntheses of two more elements, Nos. 97 and 98. 

No. 97 has been obtained, by irradiation of americium (96) with 
helium ions accelerated in the cyclotron, as a nuclide of h^f-life 
4-6 hours and probable atomic weight 143. It decays by electron 
capture. For it, the name berkeUum^ Bk, has been suggested. 

No. 98 has been similarly synthesised by irradiation of curium 
(96); its half-life is only 45 min. and its atomic weight probably 
244. The name californium^ Cf, has been suggested. 

o< PobUc latbnnatioio. Uoivenlty ol Calilbnila: ralcased iTtb March 
1950. See also Pameth. HMurt. i9$o, 263. 748. 
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pins, 66 

— wire. 97 
Brevium, 316 
Brimstone. See Solphor 

— and treacle. 72 
biblical. 9. 22. 71 

—, fire and, ^ 

Bridie, aluminiuro, 164 
—cast-iron, 280 

— Forth. 284 
—. Tay. 284 

—Zeucma, 269 
Britaniua metal, 212 

— silver. 118 
Brods.286 
Bromine. 49. 50 
Bnmum sclUifieatum. 50 
Bronse. 9, 10, 105-108 

— an, 9. 91 

—, uuminium, 164 


- cannon, 97 
Chinese. 105, 265 

- coins, lOS, 106 

Egyprian, 93, 105, 199 
-gong, 96 
Japanese, 95 
Mesopotamian, 105 
natum, 91 
phosphor, 106 
silicon, 70 
uses. 105 


— weight. 270 


Bronze, wlute. 213 
Bronso, 105 
Brown lead. 237 
Bruges bdfry, 106 
Bucher process. 30 
Bullets, 195 
Butter ol antimony. 85 
Buxted iron, 277 


CAaLB. Atlantic. 103 
Cadmium, 158,159 

— bearing metals, 159, 166 

— in copper. 104 

— in gold. 138 

— spectrum. 308 
Caduceus. 13 
Cesium, 146-148 

— beryl. 148 
—. eka-. 148 
CaitsoD work. 44 
Calamine, 97, 100, 158 
Calcium, 149-153 

—, abutidance, 7 

— cyanamide, 30 

—, electron system, 177 
—, uses, 153 
Californium, 6, 327 
Calx, 23 

Cannon, tnaaa, 97 
—, bronze. 97 
—, cast^ion, 277, 278 
—, wrought iron, 274, 278 
Canterbury Talcs, 275 
Carat. 58. 136 
Carbon, 53-67 
—, abundance, 7 
—. amorphous. 54 
Carbonaw, 58,61 
—, Bahian. 62 
Carborundum, 59 
Carolinium, 2M 
Cassiopeia, 180 
CassiteridM, 125. 200 
Cassiteios, 199 
Cast-iron, 277, 278 

— bridge. 280 

— cannon, 277, 278 
—, Roman, 269 

Ml 
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CaUkn furnace, 270 
Oleatine, 150 
Centaun, 268 
Cera (pl^t), Iffi 
Cexia, 182-184 
Ceriom. 175. 176, 165,233 
—, abimdance, 176 
~ alloys, I8S 

—, electron lystem, 177, 233 

— group, 16^185 
Chakolithic age, 11 
Qtaicoal, 8, S3 

— ftanace. 279 
Chemistry, 10 
Chloride of lime, 2 

— separation of gold, 133 
Chlonne, 46-48 

—, abondaoce. 7 
—, an element, 47 
—, ai poMon gu, 48 
Quoniite, 242 
ChxomiiiiR. 242, 243 

— plating, 243 
Ch^aocdla. 68 
Cinnabar, 16, 21^219 
Cinderford, 273 

273 

CmperAw. 92 
Oeveite, 42 
dock, atomic. SO. 31 
—, water. 96, 201 
Cobalt. 18, 291-296 

— dam, 292 
Coojome, 292 
Coder Cermamcia. 72 
Coinage metals, 9. 89-141 
Coins, alnininlum. 164 
—, Belgian, 295 

brass, W 

—, brome, 105,106 
—, Chinese, 111 
—.gold. 137 

—. nickel. 105,106, 295, 296 
—, alver, 106 
—,Sirm,296 
—, stoc, 157 
Cohunbite, 239, 240 
Cohimbiam, 239-241 
Combustion, 24 

S4S 


Condensed sunbeams, 13 
Convenkm factor, 25 
Converter. Bessemer, 281 
Cooigaidic, 125 
Coopmte, 231 
Coppor, II, 12. 89-112 
—. abundance, 7, 176 
—. alchemists and, 66, 99 
—, bible, 94 
—. British. 96-96 
—, cold wevked, 104 
—, corrosion, 103.104 
—, Egyptian, 92 
—. falM. 293 

— Imgig, 91, 103 

— moss, 89 
—, native, 89 

—, Old Nick's, 293 
—. primitive roetallorgy. 89. 90 
—, pseudo, 293 

— roofing, 103 
—, Roman, 94-86 

— soldering. 96, 273 

— springs, M 
—, Sumerian, 91 

— swords. 93 
—, symbol, 13 

—, tinning of, 205, 210, 211 
—, uses. 101-106 
—. washerwoman’s, 11 
—, wet processes for. 69 

— wire, 97 
Coracles, 201 
Coral ore. 216 
Cometo museum, 140 
Cornish ancestors, 201 

— tin tniners. 2(0 
CoroM /wTM, 263 
Countenei. 156 
Cretinism, 49 
Critical temperature, 20 
Crocoite, 242 

Crown of Lombardy, 129 
Crowns, golden, 129 
Crudfisdon nails, 2^ 

— spear, 264 
Cup^tion, 112-114 
Cupronickels, 296 
Curie, the. 314 
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Curiam, 6, 311.326 
—electron system. 311 
Currency ben, 270,272 
Cotch, 138 
Cyclonium, 185 


Dactyu, 257 
Dartlord iron works, 209 
Davyum, 250 
Days of week, 14 
Dew, Forest of, 275, 279 
Delhi pilUr. 284, 285 
Deoteriam, 38-38 
—, uses, 38 
Dhor pillar, 284 
DiabMUi matsUorum, 203 
Diamond, 55-87 
—, Alaskan, 61 
—, artificial. 56 
—Ariouisos. 61 
—, Austrian Yellow, 60, 61 
—, biblical, 9, 55 
—. black. 58,61 
—. blue, 80, 62-64 
blue white. 90 
—. Brasilian, 56 
—, Bristol. 61 
—, Brunswick blue, 60 
—, Ceylon, 61 
—, Colenso, 61 
—, Cornish, 61 
Cullinan, 61,62 
-o, De Beers, 62 
—, Derbyshire. 61 
—, Dres^, 60 
—, Excelsior, 62 
—»first water. 60 
—, Florentine, 61 
—. German. 61 
—Golconda, 55, 56 
—Great Howl, 65 
—, Gieat Wute, 64 
—, green, 60- 
—, Hannay's. 58 
Hope. 62-64 
—, Imperial, 64 
—, Indian, K 
—, Jonfcer, 64 


Diamond, Kohinoor, 66 
himioosity. 61 
—, Marmora, 61 
—, Matura, 61 
—, Moissan's, 58 
—. Mountain of Light, 65 
—, pink, 67 
—. Pitt, 66 
—.red. 60 
, Rc^nt, 66 
—. Sonci, 66 
—, Saxony. 61 
—. Simili, 61 
—, Stress, 61 
—. structure. 59.60 
—. Tennant, 61 
—, Tiffany Yellow, 81 
—, Tuscany, 61 
—. uses, 59 
—, Victoria, 64 
Didymia, 183, 184 
Dif^ium, 4 

Doeberelner triads, 46, 168 
Donarium, 234 
Druids, 201 
Dninunond light, 235 
Duraltunin, 163, 164 
DUrkheim. 147 
Dvi-manganese, 250 
Dysptusla, 181 
Dysprosium. 162 
—, abundance, 176 
—, electron system, 177 


Earth, an. 149 
Earth goddess, 257 
Earth, weight of the, 6 
Earths, the rare, 175-185 
Eber's papyrus. 199, 214 
Egyptian screw, 134 
Einstein's equation, 38, 39 
Electron, 137. 152 
Electram, 134. 137, 297 
Element. 1, 2, 4 

— No. 43. 249-252 

— No. 61, 184, 185 

— No. 75. 249-251 
Elements, abundance of. 6, 7, 176 
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EletnenU, Aristoteleui. I 

duintccnUoa of. 2, 31$>327 
known to ancients, 9. 12 
—.radio, 311-327 
—, nn earth. 4, 175-185 
—. tiaiumatation. 2,15-18, 221, 
306 

—, tiansinaniaji. 311,325-327 
Enttnium. 323 
EmenUd. 154 
Eoersy, atomic, 316, 317 
—, mass and. 38. 39 
Eptom springs, 150 
Erbia. 179, 183 
Erbium, abundance, 178 
—, dection system, 178 
Ere-dweUcrs, the. 2^ 
Erythranium, 237 
Eonpta. 183.184 
Eoropnim, abundance, 176 
—, elKtron system, \T1 
Eoxenite, 172, 232 
Excilibor, 276 
Exodus, 111, 127 
Eye. ae^tirity. 147 

FtJUbJr uiahmt, 145 
Festival of Bntain, 196 
Fine slapper, 115 
Pin. 8,10 

— air. 22 

— and brimstone, 22, 23 

— stone, 85 
natoo. 2, 318 
Flearus, &ttl* of. 35 
Flood, the. 5 m Ddiige 
Florentran, 183 
FIooo, 51 
Fluorescence, 50 
Fluorine, 50^2 

—. abundance, 7 

— oxide, 51 
Fluorium, 51 
Fhwrnar, 50 
Fosse Way. 202 
Foul air. S 
Praadum, 148 
Fraoconiun, 148 
Frescoes, 8 

<44 


\ 

.f 

j 

Frog gold, 301 

Fud problem, 193. 194, 27S-282 

Pomaces, Catalan, 270 

—, chared, 279 

—, coke*fired. 279 

—, puddling, 281 

¥wy. H.K.S.. 209 

Fuable metals. 88. 159, 166. 212 


Gadounia, 181, 182 
Gadoiinite, 172, 179.180, 234 
Gadolinitun, abundance, 176 
—, electron system, 177 
Galoia, 106. 186, 188 
—.sUvorin, 106, 189 
GaJlium, 179 
Galvanising, 157 
Gas. 20 

Gasm. inert, 41-45 
—, pennanent, 20-40 
Gamantle int^stzy, 234-236 
Geber*s cooks, 16 
Germanite, 174 
Gennaniuro, 173,174 
Geser iron, 262 
Gird. 307 
G.LX.EP.. 321 
Gibberisb, 16 
Gloctne. La. 154 
Qociniun, 154 
Goddess of levity, 33 
Godless florin. 119 
Goitre, 49 

Gokonda, 55, 56, 65 
Gold, 120-141 
—, abundance, 7 
—, alchemist and, 136 

— alloys 137-138, 140 

—, amalgamation procesa, 215, 
303 

—, Australian, 122-125 
—, biblical, 127-129 
—, Californian, 122 
—, Canadian, 125, 126 

— carat, 136 

—, chloride separation, 133 

— coins. 137 
—.colloidal, 140, 150 
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Gold, condensed sunbeams, 13 
cocTo^n resistance. 120. 140 
cyanide process, 903 
—. Frog, 301 

— Itom base metals, 15-18 
Caber's,. 18 

— in Bendi^ Creek, 123 
^ — centiu Africa, 21S 

— — dentistry, 140 

— — Egypt. 131-133 
_Tibet. 128, 127 

— — TRmsvaa]. 128 

-Victoria, 122.123 

—, Irish. 121,122 

—, Japanese. 131 

— leaf, 138 
—. liqaid, 140 

— mines. 121-127. 133. 134 

— of the Incas, 135 

— production, 141 
—, radio-active. 2 
—. mUed. 139,140 
—, Roman, 133 

—. South African, 128 
—, Spanish. 133, 134 
—, tongYM, 129 

—, transmutation, 15. 221, 306 
—, uses, 138-141 
—, vaporisation, 199 
—. Welsh. 121 
—. white, 138 

— writing tablets, 138 
Golden fleece. 285,904 

— penny, 137 
Goldbeater, 128 
GoUeU. 286 
Gong, bronie, 96 
Grain, the. 309 
Graphite, 53-55 

— as moderator, 321 
—, structure. 54 
Growth of minerals, 16, 19 
Ounmetal, 106 
Gunpowder, 72, 106 


Haber process. 29 
Hematite, 19 
Kafnia.233 


Hafnium, 231-233 
—, electron system, 178,233 
Half-life. 315 
Halogens. 46-52 
Harpax, 72 

Hastings, Battle of. 274 
HaxnaiU^, 286 

Heavy hydrogen. S«< Deuterium 

— spar. 149 

— water, 98 
Helion, 43 
Helium, 42-44 

—, applications, 44 

— from deuterium, 38 

— — hydrogen, 39 

— — radium, 43 

— — uraninite, 42 
Hensler's alloy, 249 
Hiroshima, 321 
Holme's signal, 80 
Hohnla. 181, 182 
Holmiuffl, abundance, 176 
—, electron 8)r8tem, 177 
Hohnphyrata. 134 
Holyhead cannon. 278 
Honda metal, 297, 296 
Horseshoe Corner, 288 
Horseshoes, 285-269 
Hyacinth, 229 
Hydrargyrum. 215 
HydiogM, 31-40 

—. abimd^ce, 7 

— as phlogiston, 32 

— bomb, 36-40 

—, goddess of levity. 33 
—, heavy, 37 

— isotopes, 96. 37 

—, ortho, ^ 

—, pan, 32. 33 

—, spin isomerism, 32 
—. uses. 37-40 


Icarus (planet). 93 
niinium, 163 
—. abundance, 176 
—, electron system, 177 
Ilmenite, 249 
nmenium, 249 
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Rlid. 91, 103. 190 
Impeiul yard. 907 
laeu. the. 135 
loccctiUa, 205 
Indha alchemitt*. 100. 114 
Indhun, 104-103 

— beatisj; alloy*. 168 
valency, IW 

Invar, 907 
Iodine, 48, 49 
Iridium, 903 
—, appiicatkin. 906 
bita, 199 
boe,253'2a3 
—, abundance, 7 
~ alloys, 289, 290 
—, bane of man. 268,209 
—. biblical, 261-264 
bridges, 284,285 
—. cast, 269, 277-281 
—, Quaese. 265, 268 
—, Egyptian, 280. 281 
—, Far Eastern. 265-267 

— (or adommoat, 290, 291 

— from Geser, 262 
Gtedan, 267, 268 

—, Hebrew, 263 
Homeric, 267 

— bonesboes, 285-289 

— in Britain, 270-274 
—. Indian, 264, 265 

— iadostry, 27^282 
—. Japanese, 286, 267 

—, meteoric, 2S3-256. 259 
~ Bails. 283,2S5-2» 

—. native, 2^ 

—, Philiatine, 262 
—, pee>Ron)an, 270-272 
primitivB man and. 265 

— nap, 290 

—. Ronan. 268, 269 
Saxon, 274 

— ships. 283.284 

— swords, 275, 278 
—. tytnboi, 13,14 
—, tmaing of. 205 
—, transmutation. 96 
—, nsea. 282. 283 

—. virtoa of, 289 

SM 


Iron wedding rings, 291 
—. white, 210 


jACtKTK, 229 
. affa, 261 
Japan ware, 206 
Jargon, 229 
. faigonium, 231 
. aw disease, 78 
Jasada, 156 
, 'ericho, 129 
. ob, Bwk of, 187 
Johannesburg, 126 
Joppa, 261 
, bycuse, 284 

Jupiter, 12-15, 209, 218, 224 


KatTB Feuer, 77 
Khem. 10 
Kilogram. 909 
Kim^ey, 57.60-62 
Klondike rush, 126 
Koocken, 18 
Kobalds, 18 
Kohl. 83, 84 
Konarak, 265 
Kflpa, 12 
Krypton, 49-45 
Kojrfer-nickd, 293 


Immtkaha, 183. 184 
Lanthanide aeries, 175-185, 311 
——. eleetroB system, 177, 178. 

233 

lanthanum, abundance. 176 
—. electron system, 177. 233 
L*pis hononitnsU. 76 
— of Babylon, 292 
larbasis. 84 
Lawreadte. 256 
Lead, I86-I66 
—. abundance, 7. 82 
—, actinium, 3^, 324 
—. alchemists and. 194 
—. atomic wd^t, ^ 

—, biblical, 167 
—.black, S3 




Lead book. 189 

— baUets, 195 
—, brown, 237 

—, copellatton, 113 
—, delMsed silver, 187, 194 
—, Derbyshire, IW 
—, dcsilvcrising, 190 
—. Egyptian. 187, 188 
->ia^tam. 190-192 
•t-ia bronxe. 95 
isotopes, 324 

— mallets, 195 

»>, Mediterranean, 168 

Nunitive metallurgy, 186 
—, Roman, 168, 191 

— roofing, 103, 194 

— shot, 196, 197 

—, silvcT in. 106. 189, 190 
—. swinging the. 195 
—.symbol, 13. 114 
thorium, 322 

— transmuted to silver, 15 

— tree. 114.194 

—. uranium. 315, 316 
—. uses, 194-200 

— writing tablets, 187 
Lepidolite. 147 
Limelight, 235 
Limpopo, 126 
Linot^, 198 
Uthium, 145. 146 
Lodestone, 248, 256-258 
Ludfers, TO 

Luna. 114 
Lunar caustic, 114 
Lutetia, 180, 181 
Lutecium, ISO 
—, abundance. 176 
—, electron system, 178, 233 
L^lenbuig gold-field, 128 


Mabinooiok, 272. 273 
Magnalium, 164 
Males’ stone. 256 
Ma^esia, 149, 152 

— alba. 151 

— nigra, 151,248 
—, town of, 256 
Magnesium. 151-153 
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Magnesium, abundance. 7 
Magnetite, 256 
Medium. 151 
Maltese, 149, 248, 249 
—. eka-, 249 
—, ferro, 249 
Hanganin, 297 
Man^, pot of, 111 
Manx saw, 2TO 
Marcasite, 87, 260 
ifartmtr mtiatlictm, 149 
Mars, 12-14 
—, rcgulus of. 86 
Murium, 240,251 
Match industry, 77 
Matches, chenu^, 77 
—, friction, TO 
—, omrmuriate, 77 
—, safety, 79 
Mecca, 255 
Menachanite, 228 
Mendel4eff‘s system, 4,74,165 

— periodic table, 70 

— predictecs, 16^174 
Mercury, 9. 12-15, 214-221 
—. alcluunists an^ 215 

—, ancients and, 116 

— as medidiM, 216 

— as sliver water. 215 
—, blbUcal, 116 

— corpse detector. 220 

— bom gold, 221, 306 

— mining, 217 
—, native, 218 

— (planet), 12-15 
—, symbol. 16 

— tnermometers, 223 

— transmutation, 2, 17 
—. uses. 219-221 
Mesdemet, 88 
Mesothoriuro, 322 
Meta], II 
Metalloid. 68 
Metalloids, the, 68-70 

martis, 279 
Metals, age of, 9 
—, bastard, 82 
—. dead, 24 
—, fusitde, 88 
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lleteorlt«, Ahoighito, 254 
—, CnnboTunc. 256 
Dnosbridon, 256 
—, Hoba West, 253 
Mecca, 255 
Otunpa. 259 
». Phiypan, 254 
_ Rowtoo, 254, 256 
Ruadui, 254 
Meteorite. 253-256 
~.bn)UeL2S4 
—. Mt. Albanus. 254 
akkel in, 254 
Mina. Ill 

Mine(a), Almaden, 217 
Qonn, 121 

—. Comiah tin, 18. 19. 201 
Cnne'Bawn, 69 
—, De Been. 57, 62 
—. diacovery, 90 
—.Dollar. 313 
—. Gogerddan, 108 
—, HinuneUtlrst. 173 
—. Idria, 218 
—, JigendoQtdn, 62 
—, Kapen, 60 
—, Kimberley, 57, 6(Mt2 
—, Uandadiu. 95 
—. nercory, 217 
—. Pierrcfitle, 173 
—, Prenier, 61,64 
—, Salcedo. 169 
—. San Joed. 109 
—, Taberc, 237 
-. WeUh. 18 
Minenli, growth of, 18 
Mtnen, 18.291 
—, Coniuh, 18. 203 
—, inn. 257 
—, Saxony, 291 
—. Ubetaa, 16 
Minen' paiUamcnt. 203 
Minerva tavern. 115 
Mining map, fint, 133 
Miniuni, 194, 216 
inedwoetall, 185 
Moderaton, 320. 321 
Mohar, tiaveb of. 260 
Mol^vtum, 148 


Moiybdana. 243 
Molybdenite, S3, 243 
Holybdeniun, 243, 244 
Molybdos, 53.188 
Monarch of Moscow. 107, 
MoMsite. 235 
Monel metal, 296 
Monksbane, 84 
Mona Meg, 274, 278 
Montgolfieies. 33 
Moon. 13.14 
Mo^anite. 148 
Mortar, 149 
Hosandra, 180 
Moseley number, 4 
Mothtf ol ore, 19 
Mottled teeth, 51 
Mull, 278 

Murasama blades, 266 
Muride, 49, 303 
Museum sickness, 204 
Hushel steel, 245 

Nagasaki. 328 
Nails, 285-289 
—, ctogil. 286 
—, crucifixtoo, 263, 285 
—. nest of. 286 
—. penny, 286 

— rememes, 287 

— xuQtal, 287,288 
—^ screw, 285 

—, strike. 286 

—, strokehede. 286 

—. tre,285 

—, tyngyl. 286 

Natron, 142 

Natural alloys, 10. 294 

Nayle tuUe, 2M 

Nayter. 285 

Necrosis. 78 

Neodymia, 183, 184 

Neodinnium. abundance. 176 

—, electron system, 177 

Neon. 43-45 

Neoytterbia. 180, 181 

Neptune, 12. 325 

Neptunium, 6.250, 311.318. 325 

—.dectroQ system. 311 
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New Caledonia, 299 
•>- Mexico, 320 

— River, 109 
NiccoUtc, 294 
Nichrome. 297 
NiclKl, 293-299 

— alloys, 296-298 

— as catalyst, 299 

— coins, 295, 296 

— in coins, 105, 106 

— — meteorites, 254-256 

— natural alloys, 294 
—, occamnce, 2S9 
~ plating, 298 

— silver, 296, 297 

~ xirconiom alloy, 231 
Nigrium, 231 
Niobium. 239-241 
Nitre, 142 
—, Egyptian, 142 
Nitrogen. 28-30, 41 
—. abundance, 7 
—, active, 2 
—, fixation, 29, 30 

— in air, 29 

— in blood, 44 
—. radio, 2 
Nitron, 142 
Noctihica, 77 
Noria. 231 
Noricom, 280 


Oakham Castle, 288 
Occupatores, 191 
Octaves law, 168 
Og's bedstead, 282 
end Sarum, 202 
Open hearth process, 282 
<^iment. 61. 62, 296 
Onniom, 303 
—, uses. 306 
Oxygen, 21-36 
—, amndance. 7 
—, discovery, 21 
—, isotopes, 25 
—, uses, 25 
Oxymuriatic add, 46 
Osme, 26-27 


Oione, structure, 27 
— water. 27 


Pactolus. R., 130 
Palladium, 3CI2 

— in gold, 136 
—, uses. 306, 306 
Pallas. 302 
Paris, siege of, 36 
Pearl ash. 142 
Pelopium, 240 
Penny, bun, 106 
—, ^glish. 106 
—, golden, 137 

—. silver, 117, 137 
Periodic law, 169 

— table, ideal, 4, 5,171 

-, Mendel4eff'9.170 

Permalloy, 297 
PeUUte. 145 
Petroleum, 23 
Pewter, 195. 211,212 
Pewterm, Guild, 211 
Phitlipia. 180 

PhUosoj^r's Stone. 17, 65 
Philosophical star, M 
Phlogisticated air, 28 
Phlogiston theory. 22-24 
Phosnidan traders. 200, 201 
PliosnhOTUS. 76-80 
—, abundance, 7 
—, Bolognian. 76 
—, Boyle’s. 77 
—, English, 77 
—ferro, 80 
—, Homberg's, 76 

— in bones, 77 

— in bronse, 106 

— in iron ores, 282 

— mirabilia, 77 
—, radio, 2 

—, red, 78. 80 
—, uses, 80 
Phoesy jaw, 78 
Pigeon post, 36 
Pins, 98 

Pitchblende. 311-313 
Planets, 12-15 
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FUtina del Pinto, 301 

— di Pinto. 300 
Phtmite, 2^ 

Pbtnpid. 237 
PUtiaiira. 300-302 

—. * Mini'^netal. 300, 302 

— as catalyst, 304 

— gas mantles, 235 

— glow lamp, 301 
OSes. 304, 305 

Platyophthalmon ere, 63 
Phtmbsgo, 53 
PlembaM, 192 
Phmbtm Mum. 188 

— uutimomi, 84 

— tunJUum, 168 

— fM^wa. 168 

Ploiamum, 304 
Pinto. 72 

Ptotonium, 6. 152, 311, 318, 328 

— bomb, 326 

—, electrea sj^tem. 311 
Potuhm emeiietm, 86 
PdiaiuiB, 304 
Polmiom, 313,316 
FoQunte, 147,148 
PoDtypool iron ware, 207 

— iapan ware, 207 

— tin plate, 207 
Portut Magma. 203 
Potassnra, 144 

—, abundMce, 7 
Pmmd. the, 309, 310 
—iTtoy.309 
Powder ^ Algarolh, 8S 
Praseodymia, 184 
PraModymium, 183 
abundance, 176 
—, electron system. 177 
Pndyaastic ^ves. 132 
PrwsUey's statae, 21 
Pmunior wuUlhnm. 161 
Pnmetbeum, 18S 
Protactinhiin, 311, 323 
—, election system, 311 
Pt4Be,303 

Ptotenaic system, 14 
Pudcfleri' candles. 281 
Puddling furnace. 281 


Pulm angetieus, 85 
Panic wan. 217 
Pyrohisite, 46, 248 

Qv£SS Mary. 316. 317 
—> of metals, 106 
Quicksilver. Saa Mercury 

RlOl, 35 

Radioelements, 311-327 
'—gold, 2 

— telluriom, 316 

— thonum. 3^ 

Radium, 313-316 

abundance. 7. 314 

— amalgam, 314 

— an element, 4 

—, conversion to Ac, 323 

— C,316 

— D.3I6 

— F. 316 

— G. 315 

—, half-life, 315 
Radon. 43. 324, 325 
—, mescal usea, 3^ 

— needles. 3^ 

— seeds, 325 

Rare earths, 4, I75-I85 
abundance, 176 
—. electron systems, 177, 178 
233 

Ratsbane, 81 
Realgar. 81 
Red 1^, 194, 216 

— phoq^rus, 78. 80 

— schori. 228 
Redaction. 24 
Regnlus of antimony. 66 

— — Mars, 88 

— — Venus. 87 
Rhenium, 240. 250, 2S1 
Rhodium. 302.303 
—plating, 114, 305 
Ride, invention of. 282 
Roads, Roman, 202 
Rdntgm rays, 3. 312 
Rowton meteorite, 254. 256 
Rubidium, I46-I48 
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Ruthenium. 250.304 
Rutile. 228 

S^L ISO 

— 68 
Samaria. 163. 164 
Samarium, abundance. 176 
—electron ayatem. 177 
Samanldte, 179. 160 
Samothrad^ ringa. 257 
Samormi blades. 266 
Sandarake, 81 
Saturn. 12-15, 194 
acythe. 13. 194 
Saturnine red, 194 
Saoerstofl. 25 
Sa»>n chxonide. 274 
Scaodia. 172, 182 
Scandhun, 172, 173 
atomic wei^t. 173 
—, electron ayatem, 177 
ScbcellU.244 
Schorl rouge. 228 
Scou^ of G^, 276 
Screw naila, 285 
Selcnion, 73 
Selenium. 72, 73 
Serpek'a proceas, 29 
Sharnlin^, 286 
SbeCaeld plate. 116, 117 

— steel. ^ 

Shekel, Babylonian. 129 
—. Hebrew. HI. 129 
Sherardising, 156 
Shiner, 121 
Ship hidfpenny, 106 
Ship, Aan» Mawby, 283 
—, JFUrida. 278 
—. Grtat Dragon, 283 
Mary Rosa. 

—, Normandia, 290 
—. Quam Mary, 316, 317 
—. TriomfiMnUa. 284 
Shipi, iron, 283-284 
Shoder, 138 
Shot, lead, 196, 197 

— tower, 196 
Siderites, 255 
Siderolitea, 255 
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Signatures, doctrine of, 76. 293 
Simet star. 84 
Siucon. 69, 70 
—, abundwee, 7 

— bronae, 70 

—. eka-, 172.174 

— steels, 70 
Silver. 108-120 
—, almndance, 7 

—. alchemists and, 114 
—.bibUcal, 110-112 
—, Britannia. 118 

— coins. 106.117-9 

— “cord", 112 

— corrosion resiaUnce, 119 
—. cupellation. 113 

—. debased, 187.194 
—. Egyptian. 110-112 
—electroplating. 1^ 

— incoppo. 89 

— — ga^a. 106 

-ittd. 108. 189, 190 

-Peru. 90 

—, liquid, 214 

— mines. 106-110 

— mirrorB, 116, 117 

— pennies, 117, 137 

— plate. 116. 117 

—, quick. Sat Mercury 
—. refiniog, 112 
—. Roman, 112, 113 
—, Saxon. 118, 137 
—. separatioD from gold, 133 

— solders. 120 
—, symbol, 13 

— troaty tablet, 110 

— tree, 114 

—, untamJahable. 166 
—.uses, 114, 115 

— water. 215 

Silvering mirrors, 116, 117,220 
Slspper of ale. 115 
SloiuA murder. 102. 103 
Small people, 18 
Smith, the, 274 
Smithsonite, 158 
Soap bubbles, 23 
—, Hebrew, 142 
Soditun, 144 
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Sodmm, kbaiuUnce, 7 
Solder, 120, 212, 213 
—. deay, 204 
SdonHo’e temple. 128 
Soret'e X. 182 
South Wales tiopUte, 210 
Spaiabilis, 286 
Speculum metal. 213 
&>eltcr. 156 
S^ter, 156 
^iauter, 156 
Spider, the, 289 
Spkceliioi. 249 
Spin ieomerism, 82 
Spinel ruby. 242 
Spinelisnt, 164 
Sporadic uon a(e, 260 
Spykynfcs, 286 
SUfmum. 188 
Stalnkst steel, 243 
SUUoy.TO 

Stamu, petforatioo, 282 
Stanaard measures, 306-310 
Stannary woricer, ^ 
Stannum, 168 
Steam hammer. 206 
Steel, bask, 282 
—, cemeot, 280 
—, C3uneae, 286 

cobalt, 245, 292, 293 
—. copper in. 107 
—, Homeric, 267 
— jewelkiy, 290 
—, magnet, 245,292. 203 
—, mancancw. 249 
—, nickel, 297 
»>, nickel-dad, 295 
—, Roman, 2M 
, silkoQ. 70 
—, stainlen. 243 
—, tempering, 267 
—, true as. ^5 
SteOite. 243. 245.292 
SteriUsatian of food, 206-210 
Stertinc, 116 
StIbi.M 
Stibium, 83 
Stones^, 8 
Strontia, ISO 


Strontiam, 151 
—, abundance, 7 
—, electron qrstem, 177 
Sudbuiy ores. 298,299 
Sulphur. 9, 22. 71, 72 
abundance, 7 

— candle, 72 

—, disinfectant, 71, 72 
—, essence of fire, 22 

— mercury theory. 15 
—, symbol, 71 

Sun. 12-14 
—, temperature, $9 
Sussex ^n, 273, 277, 280 
Swords, 2S9.275.276 
—, copper. 93 
—, Homeric. 267 
—. Japanese, 258, 266, 267 
—, Vlfanj, 276 
Symbols of alchemists, 13 

Taust, 286 
Tslent, 111, 129 
Taotalite, 239. 240 
Tantalum, 239-241 
—, eka-, 323 
—. electron system. 178 
TatUra Rsnifowfays 114 

— RasaraiHaJiera, 100 

— Rtffdmava, 156, 219 
Tanhish. 112, 133,187, 199 
Technedum. 252 
Technicum, 252 
Telegnph. first. 102 
Telhuk screw, 169 
Tellurium, 73-75 

—, atomic wei^t, 74 

— breath, 75 

— isotopes. 75 
Temple. Sedomon's. 128 
—, sun, 135 
Teputali, 11 

Terbia, 179-182 
Terbium, abucKlance. 176 
—. electron system, 177 
T«rr» mofyUana, 244 

— 150 

— pjfrsanMIu. 69 
Terrs iu Bfrif. 154 
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Ttn4 ochroiU, 182 
TbaUium, 166, 167 
Thcfisc, 85 
Theruka. 86 
Theiion, 86 
Thennit, 164 
Thermometer, 221-227 
air, 223 

Centigrade, 226 
Fahrenheit. 226 
—, Invention, 221 
linseed oil, 227 
—. mercury, 223 
—, Newton's, 225 
—, Reaumur's, 226 
—, Roemer's, 225 
spirit, 223 
—, water, 222 
Thorite, 234,235,324 
Thorium. 234, 311, 321, 322, 924 

— D. 322 

electron system, 311 
^ lead. 322 
—. meao, 322 

— series, 322 
—. radio, 322 
^X.322 
Thor^, 325 
Thulia, 181,182 
Tholium, abundance. 176 
—, electron system, 178 
Tt^derbolti. 254 
Tibet. 126 

Tin. 196-214 
—, abundance, 7, 176 
—. alchemists and, 203 
—. allotropy. 204 
^ amalgam, 220 
—, WbUcal, e. 10.199 
—, British, 200-203 

— cans, 209, 210 
—, Chinese. 199 

Cornish, 18, 201 
—, cry of. 203 
—, debas^ silver, 196 
—. Emtian. 199 

— foil. 211 

— from arsenic. 199 

— islands. 125, 200 


Tin, Nigerian, 213 

— on copper, 206, 210. 211 

— pest. 204 

— plague, 204 

— pUte, 205-210 
—, Roman, 199 

—, sonrcea, 213, 214 

— tree, 203 
Tincal, 68 
Tinken, 198 
Tinker, 198 
Tinned food, 209, 210 
Tinsel. 198 
Titanium. 228. 229 
—, abundance, 7 

—, cupro, 229 
—, ferro, 229 
—. roangano. 229 
Transmutation. 2,15-19 
—, a felony. 18 

Tiansatamc elements, 311, 325- 
327 

Travancore sands, 235 
Traversnailles, 286 
Treacle bible, 86 
Trenail. 285 
Triacleor, 86 
Triads. 46. 168, 169 
Tritium, 37 
Tungsten, 244-247 
—, foro, 245 

— filaments. 246 
Tungstic add, 245 
Turutania, 133 
Turey, 256 
Turin candles. 78 
Tylepynnea, 268 

lino, 196 

— metal. 197 

Ulco, 153 
Ur. 103 
Ur^um, 250 
Uraninitc, 42 
Uranium, 311-313 

— bomb, 319 

— chloride, 312 
electron system. 311 

—, fission, 185 
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Uruhaji, fiuofcscence, 312 

— G.31S 
htlf-life, 316 

— iaotope*. SIS 

— lead. 315, 316 

— scries, 315 
Unau^ 12.312 
Uikonhua, 273 

Valley of Kiogs, 132 
Vsnadinite. 237 
VaiMdiujn, 237-239 
•>i]loys.239 
Vapcmr,20 
Vafech,4S 
VtnUb€lfantm,202 
Vcsat, 12-15 

looking glass, 66 
icgolos oi. 87 
Vesdigris, 104 
VonOioa. 216-218 
, adultmtioa, 219 
—, antiseptic, 218 
Chiiwse. 219 
—. Kndoo, 219 
VikiBg swords, 276 
VtrgnuaiD, 148 
Voltaic battery, 102,143 

— pile, 102. 143 

Wabts, core lor, 287 
Wasiuo).234 
Waste wax process. 92 
Water, composition, 32 

— clock, 96.201 

—. decomposition, 143 
—. heav]r. 38 

— el poracation, 214 

— pOTO hainraen, 97 
—. silver, 215 
Watts’s loUy. 197 
Wedding rings, 137 
Weld decay. 229 
Whitby sl^es, 162 
White ataenic, 81 

— broftxe, 213 

— gold. 138,306 

— uon, 210 

— metal, 297 
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White metals. 159. 166 
Whittle. 281 
wire drawing. 97 
V^ksworth, 192, 1S8 
Wismat. 88 
With^te, 150 
Woden, 14 
WoUraiDite, 244-246 
Wolveriumpton Old Hall, 207 
Wood's metal, 88, 159. 166 
Wookey Hole, 81. 271 

— ox 8^, 2M 

— witch. 271 
Worcester tin plate, 206 
Wotion hoard, 96 

X-rays. 3. 312 
Xenon, 43-45 
—, diisiness, 44 

Yaxd, standard, 106, 306-306 
Ytterbite, 179.181 
Ytterbia, 181 
Ytterbium, 180 
—, abondaince, 176 
—. electron system, 178, 233 
Yttriom, abundance, 176 
—. electron system, 177 

— group, 17{^182 
YtMtantalite, 240 
Yukon R.. 126 

ZAawicx, 61 
Zeugma bridge. 269 
Ztmapan, 251 
Zinc. 155-158 
—. Chinese, 156 

— coins, 157 

— coniimed with bismuth, 166 

— dust, 157 

— fume, 167 

— in coins, 69.100 
—, Indian, 156 
Zlnkum, 156 
2rcon, 229, 234 
Zirconium, 226-231 
—, feiTO, 290 

— nkkel alloy. 231 
Zirauk, 81 
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